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THE TSAR AND THE JEWS. 


NorHING is more remarkable 
about Russia than the general 
ignorance in Europe concernin 
the social condition and interna 
affairs of that country. 

This ignorance is due to a vari- 
ety of ee ae 
ical, historical, and others. The 
Russian population who still in- 
habit the centre only of what is 
now the Russian Empirein Europe, 
were, until comparatively recent 
times, completely cut off from all 
contact with the European nations 
who were steadily advancing in 
that civilisation the light of which 
failed to reach the secluded Mus- 
covite. The instinct of self-pres- 
ervation among the Finnish, Swed- 
ish, German, Lithuanian, Polish, 
Moldavian, and Turkish peoples, 
who surrounded, and, with the ex- 
ception of the latter, still surround, 
the central Russian population, 
and even to-day form 30 per cent 
of the Tsar’s European subjects, 
long fought against the advance 
of the Russians to their present 
political frontiers. Hemmed in on 
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all sides, the Muscovite remained 
as ignorant of Europe as Europe 
was of him. 

It was reserved for Peter the 
Great to force his way to the 
Baltic, to found St. Petersburg, 
and, as he himself accurately ex- 
pressed it, to open a window to 
Europe. Peter’s window was, 
however, but a small one, and for 
a long period, the faces chiefly 
visible at it, were those of the 
foreigners whom the rulers of 
Russia took into their service, 
either from Western Europe or 
from the Baltic and Polish prov- 
inces, over which their dominion 
steadily encroached. The intro- 
duction of the large foreign ele- 
ment into the government, which 
was a necessity to Russia’s progress, 
has had a remarkable and lastin; 
effect. The Russians who | 
their provincial homes to establish 
themselves in the new capital, and 
to attach themselves to the Court, 
entered a new world. They neces- 
sarily bowed to the influence of 
the ruling foreigners, and with the 
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latter they founded that St Peters- 
burg society which has always re- 
mained completely out of touch 
with the mass of the Russian na- 
tion, but which until the present 
Tsar’s reign monopolised the gov- 
ernment of the country. 

Now that the Russian frontiers 
have reached the sea, and march 
with those of the civilised nations 
of central Europe, with fair rail- 
way communication from the in- 
terior to the civilised West, the 
Russian house has become full of 
windows, and the design of Peter 
the Great would appear to have 
reached its fulfilment. Under 
ordinary circumstances windows 
admit of looking in as well as of 
looking out, but this ordinary 
condition is not fulfilled by the 
Russian windows. Other Tsars 
may have hesitated about letting 
too much light into their house, 
but Alexander ITI. is not given to 
hesitation. He found windows, 


but he determined to exclude the 


observation of his neighbours, and 
he has resolutely put up the 
shutters. 

Every possible means is now 
taken to conceal the truth about 
Russia, to keep out the foreigner, 
and to baffle his hateful curiosity. 
No native journal is allowed to 
give any real picture of the inter- 
nal condition of the country. No 
foreign journalist may send un- 
censored telegrams to his editor, 
and no suspected author of un- 
pleasant communications can hope 
to be allowed to remain in Russia. 
No foreign missionary may settle, 
or even travel in the country, for 
fear he should discover disagree- 
able truths, and report unfavour- 
ably on Holy Russia. The intelli- 
gent foreigner who arrives armed 
with recommendations from high 
personages abroad is promptly 
and easily blindfolded. He is 
received with fulsome compliments; 
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the officials everywhere are at his 
service to take him wherever he 
chooses and show him everything. 
Their bonhomie and frankness of 
manner is truly charming, but they 
never leave their visitor to see any- 
thing by himself. To those who 
can see behind the scenes, nothing 
is more exquisitely amusing than 
to observe the intelligent visitor, 
confident in his own cleverness 
and tee of observation, and 
completely hoodwinked by the men 
who affect to be at his service, and 
to assist his inquiries. As long as, 
from want of knowledge of the 
language, or from other circum- 
stances, the traveller in Russia 
finds himself accompanied by, and 
obliged to accept the proffered 
services of, any Russian of higher 
rank than a peasant, he may be 
perfectly assured that, from first 
to last, everything will be presented 
to him in false colours, and that 
he will be if possible more ignorant 
of the country when he leaves it 
than when he entered it. 

A country long geographicall 
isolated, historically cua 
with little literature to give views 
of its inner life, with a great gulf 
and complete want of sympathy 
betweeh the limited upper class - 
and the masses, with officials dis- 
tinguished by combined ignorance 
and chauvinistic sensitiveness, and 
with an autocrat who declines to 
hear, or to allow others to hear, 
unpleasant truths about his empire 
and people,—such is the combina- 
tion of conditions and circum- 
stances which keeps Russia a mys- 
tery to Europe. The official ver- 
sion of every event in Russia is 
always the least worthy of cre- 
dence and the most widely spread, 
and unfortunately the contradic- 
tions which occasionally reach the 
public ear are too often, through 
ignorance or prejudice, equally un- 
trustworthy. In no other country 
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in Europe would it be possible for 
the Government to steadily organ- 
ise and prosecute a widespread 
system of religious intolerance and 
persecution, without the fullest 
details reaching and rousing the 
indignation of the co-religionists 
of the persecuted in other lands. 
Yet, although vague stories of 
trouble occasionally cross the 
Russian frontier, it is but little 
realised abroad that Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Jew, and Ar- 
menian all suffer disabilities, and 
too often persecution, on account 
of their faith. 

It is not long since the Protest- 
ants of the Russian Baltic prov- 
inces made an ineffectual attempt 
to attract the attention of Europe, 
and to stay the hand of their per- 
secutors, by an appeal to the sym- 

thies of their brethren in the 

est. Now it is the turn of the 
Russian Jews who seek to make 
their voices heard, and cry aloud 
for some influence to incline their 


tormentors to mercy. In Turkey 
it is impossible for the Sultan 
to conceal for a week any de- 
tail concerning a single outrage 
by a Kurdish brigand on an Ar- 


menian peasant. Missionaries, 
journalists, travellers, and consuls 
hasten to spread the news. Blue- 
books are published, Armenian 
committees organise meetings in 
London to protest, and high Ar- 
menian officials are hastily sum- 
moned in council to the imperial 
palace in Constantinople, to delib- 
erate on the best measures for pro- 
tecting and satisfying their co-re- 
ligionists. In Russia, Protestants, 
Armenians, Roman Catholics, or 
Jews may suffer en masse, and but 
a few dismal wails will penetrate 
the barriers carefully erected and 
maintained to stifle the voice of 
truth from Russia. We have, 
however, travelled unaccompanied 
by official guides in those Russian 
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provinces which are inhabited by 
the Jews, and we have had oppor- 
tunities of seeing and hearing 
behind the barriers. We know 
that the complaints of the Jews 
respecting present woes and antici- 
ated miseries are but too well 
ounded ; and it shall be our en- 
deavour, in describing what we 
have seen and know, to convey 
some idea of their position under 
the existing penal laws, and of the 
danger which continually threatens 
both their persons and property 
from the jealousy and violence 
of an ignorant and barbarous 
peasantry. 

In Russia the present legal 
status of the Jew is that of an 
alien. The spirit of the laws 
which regulate his position may 
be briefly summed up as follows: 
The Jew is assumed to be an indi- 
vidual against whose treacherous 
wiles the authorities must always 
be on their guard. He has no 
rights or privileges, except such 
as have been specially granted to 
him by imperial statute, and his 
enjoyment of even these is pre- 
carious. His conduct and occupa- 
tions must be regulated by special 
legislation, and he must on no 
account be allowed, so long as 
he remains true to his faith, to 
acquire the position of a perma- 
nent inhabitant of the country. 

Perhaps the most important of 
the restrictions on the liberties of 
the Russian Jew is that which 
confines his right of residence to 
certain specially named districts 
and governments. In the prov- 
inces comprised in what is still 
known as the kingdom of Poland, 
and in Volhynia, Bessarabia, and 
Podolia, the Jews are exceedingly 
numerous, and are said to form | 
from 13 to 18 per cent of the 
population. In these provinces, 
and in the government imme- 
diately adjoining them to the 
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east, the Jews have full liberty - 
to reside where they like, but it 
is only under exceptional circum- 
stances that they are permitted to 
enter the other provinces of the 
empire. In Courland and Livonia 
the descendants of the Jewish 
families who were already estab- 
lished in these provinces when 
they were incorporated into the 
Russian empire, are allowed to 
remain undisturbed, but no Jews 
from other districts are permitted 
to settle. Any Jew who has paid 
the heavy dues of a first guild 
merchant in one of these provin- 
cial towns where the free right 
of residence is admitted, is sub- 
sequently permitted to move to, 
and to reside in, any other city 
of the empire, on condition of 
enrolling himself as a first guild 
merchant of the town he selects, 
and continuing to pay the annual 
dues prescribed for that privilege. 
Persons of the Jewish faith who 
have completed the university 
course, and obtained the neces- 
sary certificates, as also those who 
follow certain special trades and 
professions, particularly that of 
medicine, are nominally permitted 
to dwell where it suits them; but 
the authorities interpret the reg- 
ulations differently, at different 
times, and in different places, and 
constant misunderstandings arise. 
The pressure which, under the 
strict interpretation of the laws, 
the Jews experience in the pro- 
vinces in which they are crowded, 
compels them constantly to endea- 
vour to evade its provisions. At 
times the authorities appear to 
regard with indifference the in- 
fraction of many of the anti- 
Jewish laws; and then, under the 
sudden influence of the complaints 
of jealous and competing Christian 
traders, or as the result of the 
caprice of some zealous official, 
the prohibitory regulations are 
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called to mind, and in notable 
stances, hundreds of families 
have been suddenly expelled from 
some town or district in which 
they have been long and quietly 
established. 

It is chiefly as a trader that the 
Jew excites the jealousy of his 
neighbours. ‘Trade is his general 
occupation, and in it he is un- 
doubtedly a powerful rival to the 
Russians with whom he competes, 
and whom he will always try to 
undersell. His general principles 
in business are to seek, by a large 
turn-over, compensation for the 
smallness of the profits with which 
he contents himself on individual 
transactions, and he is willing to 
take risks, on his own account, for 
such small percentages of profit, 
as old-established Christian mer- 
chants would demand as commis- 
sion, on business where they em- 
ployed the capital of others. The 
Jew, in fact, forces himself into 
the position of a commission agent 
to the merchants who grant him 
credit. His industry, skill, and 
personal economy will often make 
a business succeed where the or- 
dinary Christian would certainly 
fail, and his success assists that 
general development of trade 
which is so important in a back- 
ward country. In large matters 
of business he understands that 
honesty is the best policy, and he 
will take the greatest care to 
maintain « good reputation, par- 
ticularly where he looks forward 
to a continued and profitable con- 
nection. A fairly established Jew 
trader is comparatively rarely 
guilty of petty dusies or chican- 
ery, and he has the great merit of 
understanding in whom he can 
himself place confidence. The 
Russian merchant, on the con- 
trary, suspects everybody, and as 
he is himself generally and rea- 
sonally suspected, business . rela- 
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tions with him often become most 
difficult. 

The keenness of the Jews in 
competing with one another for 
business has a most marked effect 
in reducing both the prices of 
commodities and the rate of in- 
terest in the districts which are 
inhabited by them, and from this 
circumstance their Christian neigh- 
bours undoubtedly reap consider- 
able benefit. Official statements 
have proved that the rate of in- 
terest paid by the peasant to the 
Jewish usurer in the western pro- 
vinces is far lower than the rates 
charged by the Russian koulak in 
the provinces from which the Jews 
are excluded. The koulak, too, 
enforces his claim with rigour ; 
whereas the Jew, unsupported by 
the authorities, has frequently to 
compromise, or even to accept a 
total loss. 

In Jewish families no member 
is allowed to be idle, and where 
trade is the occupation boys and 
girls are ¢like apprenticed to it at 
an early age, and are taught the 
necessity of industry and energy, 
and the value of the smallest sums 
of money as capital from which in- 
come may be derived. It is said 
to be a common practice in some 
of the larger towns for a father to 
give his son, of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, a couple of roubles, 
and, turning him out of doors, bid 
him make the best use he can of 
the money to support himself for 


ten days or a fortnight, at the end ' 


of which period he may return 
home if he brings back the original 
capital. Girls at the age ofsixteen 
or seventeen, if not required to 
assist in the business of their 
parents, are often started in a 
small way on their own account. 
We have seen the mother of a 
family, with the help of one or two 
young children, conducting an ap- 
parently prosperous business in 
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groceries, and the father engaged 
in the grain trade travelling about 
the country, and only occasionally 
superintending his wife’s transac- 
tions ; at one side of the grocer’s 
shop a small establishment where 
the eldest son was dealing in hard- 
ware, and on the other side, in a 
wretched shanty, a girl of sixteen 
trading with a stock of prints and 

-similar articles, not exceeding £15 
or £20 in value. Thisenergy and 
intolerance of idlers in the famil 
is the secret of the success in busi- 
ness of the Jews. 

It has often been made a matter 
of complaint against the Jews that 
they encourage the peasants in 
drunkenness, but this assertion 
does not bear the test of serious 
inquiry. Considering that there 
is no retail trade in Russia of equal 
importance with that in intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and that the trade of 
those provinces which are inhabited 
by the Jews is almost exclusively 
in their hands, it is not remarka- 
ble that they should be found as 
tavern-keepers, and pushing that 
business with their customar 
energy. As already mentioned, 
the Jews are particularly numerous 
in Poland, and yet, as compared 
with the Russian peasant, the so- 
briety of the Pole is remarkable. 
Katkoff, who was no friend to 
aliens, whether Jews or Germans, 
made the important acknowledg- 
ment in the ‘ Moskovosky Viedo- 
most’ that there is less drunken- 
ness in the south-western provinces 
of the empire than in the central 
districts ra which the Jews are 
absolutely excluded; and to his 
remarks on this subject he added 
the noteworthy statement, that 
although there was undoubtedly 
great poverty in the west and 
south-west of Russia, inquiry show- 
ed that the poorest classes belonged 
to the Jewish faith, and not to the 
orthodox peasantry. 
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Circumstances have forced a con- 
siderable majority of the Jews to 
seek a livelihood in trade; but it 
is by no means true, as stated by 
their enemies, that they show no 
capacity for industries where bod- 
ily exertion is required. In large 
manufactories they would seek em- 
ployment in vain; for no mill- 
owner would consent to their sus- 
pending work from Friday after- 
noon till Saturday evening, nor 
could he arrange to keep his works 
open on Sunday for the benefit of 
a portion of his hands who might 
then be inclined to resume labour. 
In industries where combination 
is not required, and where each 
worker can labour by himself and 
choose his own time, a large pro- 
portion of Jews are to be found. 
A striking proof of this fact was 
given, when a report was published 
on the condition of the sufferers 
from the anti-Jewish disturbances 
in Kieff some years ago. Out of 
some 600 adult males who had been 
rendered houseless, and were tem- 
porarily sheltered in the fortress, 
there were 134 tailors, 40 carters, 
22 day labourers, 22 butchers, 21 
fitters, and 27 joiners and wheel- 
wrights, in addition to representa- 
tives in smaller numbers of various 
other handicrafts. Besides, how- 
ever, what are ordinarily known 
as trades and industries, there is 
an occupation — namely, that of 
the middleman — for which the 
Jew appears particularly adapted. 
Throughout the south-west of Rus- 
sia and Poland it is almost impos- 
sible to complete any transaction 
without the intervention of the 
Jew “factor,” as he is called. 
Whether it be the letting or hir- 
ing of a house, the sale or pur- 
chase of grain, the leasing of a 
farm, or the engagement of a ser- 
vant, the Jew middleman is sure 
to be mixed up in the matter, 
and to succeed in extracting some 
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profit for himself. He is often 

useful, but he is decidedly an un- 

pleasant character, and he contrib- 

utes much to the unpopularity of | 
his race. 

Although the Russian Jew sel- 
dom adopts usury as his sole occu- 
pation, he is nevertheless the only 
person from whom the small pro- 
prietor or the peasant can obtain 
the loans which furnish the capital 
so often necessary for the success 
of his agricultural operations. The 
rate of interest undoubtedly ap- 
pears high; but when considered 
in relation to the risks incurred 
in making advances, it is probably 
not generally excessive. The secur- 
ity is often of the most uncertain 
nature, and consists, for instance, 
in the value of the yield of crops, 
for the sowing and tilling of which 
the lender is providing the capital. 
TheGovernment has acknowledged 
the necessity of loans to the peas- 
antry to enable them to carry on 
their business ; and one of the most 
strongly urged of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committees of Inquiry 
into Agricultural Affairs was the 
establishment by the State of the 
Provincial Peasants Banks, which 
now make advances to the peas- 
antry and small land proprie- 
tors. It is, however, difficult to 
regulate the conduct of State 
establishments on the same sound 
commercial principles as ordinar- 
ily guide the action of individ- 
uals in their private affairs, and 
it is at least doubtful whether 
the interference of tchinovniks, 
in what should be purely com- 
mercial transactions, will in the 
long-run prove really beneficial 
to the peasantry. With regard 
to the higher classes of landed 
proprietors, whose improvidence 
sometimes places them completely 
at the mercy of the Jews, from 
whom they have borrowed the last 
possible farthing, it is a question 
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whether it is an unmitigated evil 
that they should be pe cs RT 
of the estates which they have not 
the capital or ability to work with 
profit. 

Capital is one of the great ne- 
cessities of a country like Rus- 
sia; and the existence of a large 
population, whose habits lead to 
its accumulation, cannot be with- 
out considerable advantages. A 
combination among the Jews to 
refuse every class of application 
for loans during a period of some 
months would effectually check the 
present outcry against them, and 
force the Russian nation to a due 
appreciation of their value to the 
State. Great services have been 
rendered to the empire itself by 
Jewish capitalists. When it sud- 
denly became necessary to provide 
for the daily maintenance of the 
immense Russian armies which 
were assembled in Bulgaria in 
1877, the Jews naturally came 
forward to undertake the con- 
tracts which would have been be- 
yond the resources and powers of 
organisation of any other class of 
Russian subjects. After the con- 
clusion of the war there was in- 
deed an outcry that the Govern- 
ment was p) Mer and there 


were long trials,—as a result of 
which the Jewish contractors were 
muicted of large sums which they 
claimed from the Treasury as un- 


paid balances of accounts. It is 
no doubt true that in many cases 
the prices charged to the Govern- 
ment, and the sums claimed under 
various pretences, were unreason- 
able; but it must be remembered 
that the services rendered by the 
army purveyors were so essential, 
that at the time the authorities 
asked no questions, and the con- 
tractors were often obliged to 
promise immense bribes to officials 
to secure themselves from obstruc- 
tion in the fulfilment of under- 
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takings on which the safety and 
welfare of the army depended. 

All over the world the Jew is a 
lover of money, but, nevertheless, 
his character is not that of a miser. 
He seeks money not to hoard in 
sacks in a cupboard, but to emplo 
in some manner which shall still 
further enrich him, and which will 
therefore at the same time neces- 
sarily develop the trade of the 
country which he inhabits. When 
the Jew is in at all good circum- 
stances, he is by no means averse 
to spending money on his own 
pleasures and comforts, and of this 
fact a curious confirmation is to be 
found in a Memorandum by Mr 
Wagstaff, the Vice-Consul at 
Nicholaieff, published in the Con- 
sular Reports presented in the 
spring of 1882 to the Houses of 
Parliament. Mr Wagstaff, who 
does not appear to be too favour- 
ably inclined towards the Jews, 
thus quotes the second clause of 
the Petition of the peasants, to the 
Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Elizabethgrad disorders : 
“That the Jews should impress 
on their wives and daughters not 
to deck themselves out in silk, 
velvet, gold, &c., as such attire 
is neither in keeping with their 
education nor the position they 
hold in society.” 

The next clause in the same 
petition refers to the supposed 
depraving influence of the Jews 
on the Christian population, and 
brings us to the question of their 
moral and social character. The 
general accusation against the Jews 
of immorality resolves itself, when 
examined, into charges of defraud. 
ing the peasantry, of smuggling, 
coining and forging, and of avoll 
ance of their duties as citizens, 
particularly in the matter of army 
service. The first of these ch 
we have already considered. With 
regard to the others, it must be 
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conceded that the smugglers, 
coiners, and forgers who are 
brought to justice are often Jews ; 
but smuggling is only —— 
on a large scale on the western 
frontier, and that is exactly where 
oppressive legislation forces the 
tens to congregate, and at the 
same time denies them the right 
of freely selecting their means of 
livelihood. Every country which 
has followed a strict protective 
policy, and levied enormous duties 
on the importation of articles of 
ordinary consumption, has devel- 
oped a regular smuggling trade, 
and Russia cannot expect to prove 
an exception to this rule. The 
traders in the neighbourhood of 
the western frontier are all Jews; 
they understand the German 


tongue which prevails in the 
bordering countries, and they have 
numerous co-religionists residing 
across the frontier on whose co- 
a they can rely. Under 
t 


ese circumstances, if a contra- 
band trade is carried on, it is 


evident that the Jews are in the. 


best position to work it success- 
fully, and it is absurd to expect 
from them such extraordinary 
moral superiority over other na- 
tionalities, that they should refrain 
on principle from a crime against 
the State which in various ages 
has been practised in every 
country. Similarly, no country 
having so extensive and ill-regu- 
lated a circulation of paper money 
in notes of small value can hope 
to escape the attempts of forgers 
to issue false notes; and in this 
matter also, the Jews, from their 
position as traders, and from their 
connections abroad, where for 
greater safety the false money is 
generally made, have unequalled 
facilities for passing it into circu- 
lation. In the matter of army 
service, the Jews are undoubtedly 
inclined to shirk the obligation of 
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conscription. It has, however, yet 
to be shown that the ordinary 
Russian peasant responds eagerly 
to the summons of the recruiting 
officials. The larger percentage of 
Jews who fail to present them- 
selves, when called on for conscri 
tion, is probably due to the simple 
fact, that the greater cunning of 
the Hebrew renders his efforts to 
evade a disagreeable duty more 
often successful than are those of 
the ignorant peasant. 

Two other charges have also 
recently been brought against the 
Jews—namely, that they have a 
regular system of combination for 
evil purposes, and that large num- 
bers of them are to be found as 
active members of the revolution- 
ary party. The first of these ac- 
cusations is too vague and general 
to be seriously dealt with; and 
with regard to the second, the 
charge is disproved by facts. The 
number of Jews among the per- 
sons who have been arrested and 
tried as Nihilists is exceedingly 
small, and on this subject there 
can be no mistake, as the names 
and status of the condemned have 
been published officially. Mladet- 
sky, who was hanged for the at- 
tempted assassination of Loris 
Melikoff, was certainly of Jewish 
origin; but he embraced the 
crucifix on the scaffold, and had 
long been a Christian, and, there- 
fore, dissociated from his co- 
religionists. The woman Helf- 
mann, who was condemned in 
St Petersburg for complicity in 
the assassination of the late Tsar, 
and a woman named Lewinsohn, 
who was previously condemned as 
a Nihilist at Kieff, were Jewesses ; 
but both these women were proved 
to have been living as the mis- 
tresses of Christian associates, and 
this fact alone shows that they 
had completely separated them- 
selves from their own people. 
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In matters pertaining to domes- 
tic virtue, no really serious charge 
has been or can be made against 
the Jews, and the strongest evidence 
in their favour is to be found in 
the fact of the rapid increase of 
the Jewish population, notwith- 
standing the great poverty among 
them. The number of Jews in 
Russia is variously estimated ; 
the Jewish authorities fix the 
figure at from 3} to 4 millions, 
but Russian statisticians declare 
that there are about 43 millions, 
and the annual increase is said to 
be a fraction under 3 per cent. 
The Jews generally marry very 
early, boys of eighteen wedding 
girls of sixteen. According to the 
official returns, 38 per cent of the 
men and 68 per cent of the 
women are married under the age 
of twenty, and 29 per cent of the 
men and 23 per cent of the women 
between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five. There are no adult 
bachelors, and widowers almost 
always take a second wife. The 
number of illegitimate births is 
only 3 per cent, and the general 

reentage of deaths of children 
is remarkably small, as compared 
with that among the Russian 
population. 

Although not forbidden the use 
of spirits by their religion, the 
Jews are almost invariably temper- 
ate. Their dwellings, particularly 
in the towns, would often be con- 
demned by any sanitary authority 
as unfit for human habitation ; and 
the clothing of the poor is scanty 
and dirty in the extreme, but 
many habits of cleanliness are en- 
forced by religious custom; and 
the Jews attain great ages, and 
are remarkably free from the 
epidemics of disease which make 
such havoc among their neigh- 
bours. That they have many 
noble sentiments, is evidenced by 
the strength of the religious prin- 
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ciple which makes them cling to 
their creed in spite of the enor- 
mous temptations which the Gov- 
ernment holds out to converts to 
the Greek faith. Their charity is 
marvellous; and the calls on the 
richer members of the community 
for the support of the poor and 
infirm are never unheeded. Under 
every disadvantage, education is 
eagerly sought ; and the success of 
the Jews in the arts and sciences, 
is a wonderful testimony to the 
intellectual powers of the race. 
But perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the character of the 
Jew is that instinctive pride in his 
origin, and belief in the future of 
his people, which is his real solace 
under all persecution, and which 
has, more than anything else, tend- 
ed to the preservation of the Jew- 
ish race during centuries of trials, 
sufferings, and persecution, such 
as would effectually have effaced 
any less tenacious and powerful 
nationality. ; 
Having thus reviewed the gen- 
eral occupations and characteristics 
of the Russian Jew, we may next 
consider the attitude towards him 
of the Christian population by 
which he is surrounded. The edu- 
cated classes in the empire are not 
without an innate prejudice against 
the Israelite, but the remonstrances 
of foreign nations have forced them 
to recognise that the barbarous 
treatment of which the Jews have 
been so frequently the victims, is 
a disgrace to the nation. Whole- 
sale merchants and manufactur- 
ers, whether Russian or foreign- 
ers, are, from motives of self-in- 
terest, inclined to favour the Jews 
for their business capacity; and 
the monopoly in trade which they 
have secured in many provinces, 
renders their services almost indis- 
pensable. But whatever may be 
the feelings of men of superior ed- 
ucation, and of the mercantile class, 
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the immediate fate of the numerous 
Jews inhabiting country districts 
lies in the hands of the ignorant 
peasantry by whom they are sur- 
rounded. If the idea once gains 
ground among the moujiks that 
the Government contemplates a 
new campaign against the Jews, 
the disgraceful scenes of 1881 are 
sure to be repeated, and Europe 
will once more be shocked by tales 
of violence and outrage, of which 
the Jews will be the victims. 

The Russian peasant is not gen- 
erally fanatical in matters of re- 
ligion, except as regards the schisms 
which are daily gaining ground in 
the Greek Church. His ordinary 
indifferentism is sufficiently evi- 
denced by his amicable relations 
with the numerous Protestant and 
Catholic races in his country, with 
Mohammedan Tartars, and with 
pagan Kalmucks. The causes of 
attacks on the Jews must there- 
fore be traced to the general feel- 


ing of dissatisfied restlessness in 
the country, to the low state of 
morals among the peasantry, and 
to the prevalent idea that, as the 
Government refuses most of the 


ordinary privileges of citizenship 
to the Jew, he can have no right 
to the attainment of a degree of 
material prosperity superior to 
that of his neighbours. The ig- 
norant agriculturists, who earn 
their bread with difficulty by the 
toil of their lands, are naturally 
inclined to see an injustice in the 
= ibility of others, who have 
n officially declared their in- 
feriors, gaining a livelihood with- 
out bodily exertion. Dislike of the 
Jews, and the impression that wef 
may probably be maltreated wit 
impunity, are sometimes encour- 
aged by the nature of their relations 
with the petty local officials. Cor- 
ruption is but too common among 
the latter; and the Jew who finds 
himself continually hampered by 
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his legal disabilities, is naturally 
tempted to evade the law by brib- 
ing those who are intrusted with 
its execution. The bribery, which 
commences with the endeavour to 
obtain natural, although illegal 
rights, does not stop at this point; 
and the Jew who has found the 
power of his money, and the 
underpaid tchinovnik who has dis- 
covered the ease with which he 
may add to his income, are soon 
tempted to combine for purposes 
which are both illegal and im- 
moral, and of which the ignorant 
peasantry are sometimes the 
victims. 

Much as the tchinovnik appre- 
ciates the value of the money which 
he puts in his pocket, he detests 
and despises the man from whom 
he receives it, and who has, never- 
theless, practically become his 
master. He keeps a smooth face 
to the particular individuals with 
whom he is in league, but he is 
loud in his general denunciations 
of the whole Jewish race. The 
peasant smarts under the injustice 
which he traces to the power of 
the gold of the Jew, and he echoes 
the sentiments of the tchinovnik, 
and reasons that if the latter could 
be absolved from personal respon- 
sibility, by the outbreak of a gen- 
eral riot, he would be only too 
glad to see the Jews suffer, and 
would carefully refrain from iden- 
tifying or prosecuting particular 
rioters. 

These special reasons for enmity 
to the Jew do not, however, often 
exist ; and it is interesting to note 
the differences in the conduct and 
sentiments of the populace in dif- 
ferent places where disturbances 
occurred at the time of the last 
widespread anti-Jewish riots. 

The officially recognised Rabbi 
in Odessa, Dr. Schwabacher, dwelt 
much on this subject, in a memorial 
on behalf of the Jews, which he 
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presented to Count Koutaisoff, the 
President of a Commission which 
was sent to inquire into the causes 
of the disorders. The Rabbi argued 
that the general character of the 
riots did not testify to a universal 
feeling among the people of intol- 
erance towards the Jews. He 
traced the origin of the riots in 
Odessa to the mischievous pro- 
pensities of idle boys, who, being 
temporarily unchecked, were soon 
joined by the scum of the pop- 
ulation of a seaport town. At 
Elizabethgrad, Kieff, and Smiela, 
he observed that the outrages on 
the Jews were acknowledged to 
have been the result of the general 
vandalism and barbarity of the 
mob, and not of any deep or 
especial hatred of the Jewish race. 
In some other towns, before the 
outbreaks commenced, honest Rus- 
sians begged the Jews to place 
their valuables in security, as on 
the morrow everything found in 
their houses must be broken and 
destroyed; and carts were even 
offered to assist in the removal of 
their effects. One instance is re- 
corded by the Rabbi, in which a 
deputation of Christian workmen 
waited upon a Jewish manufac- 
turer, and thus addressed him,— 
“Master, we are satisfied with 
you, and you are satisfied with 
us, but what can be done against 
the Uzak (imperial decree)? To- 
morrow we must break and de- 
stroy all your property; but if 
you will give us a certificate in 
writing, signed with your full 
name, and undertaking all respon- 
sibility with the authorities for 
our not fulfilling the Uzak, then 
we will agree not to touch anything 
of yours.” 

Dr Schwabacher is perhaps in- 
clined to take too favourable a view 
of the general relations between 
his co-religionists and their Rus- 
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argument as to the non-existence 
of any deep-rooted and passionate 
hatred between the two races 
appears to be perfectly correct. 
Throughout a large portion of the 
country, the peasants conceived 
the idea that the authorities would 
not only wink at, but would ap- 
prove plans for plundering the 
Jews. They made no secret of 
their intentions ; and in every town 
which was devastated, the coming 
— was the talk of the neigh- 

ourhood for days before the actual 
riot occurred. A curious illustra- 
tion was given by a correspond- 
ent of the ‘ Moscow Gazette,’ who 
reported that large numbers of 
peasants assembled one market-day 
in the village of Zacharievka in 
the Tiraspol district, and in conse- 
quence of a rumor that the Jews 
were to be attacked and plundered 
on that day, some three hundred 
empty carts came in, and numbers 
of women prepared sacks. When the 
local police officerasked the peasants 
what they had come for, both men 
and women promptly and naively 
replied: “It seems that the Jews 
ure to be beaten to-day, and per- 
haps something may fall to our 
lot.’ The opportune arrival of 
troops prevented the disturbance 
taking place ; but it is evident that 
up to the last moment the peas- 
ants believed that they would be 
allowed with impunity to despoil 
the Jews, and without displaying 
any excitement or particular ani- 
mosity against their victims, they 
were determined to take advantage 
of the chance of enriching them- 
selves. Had the outbreak taken 
place, those Jews who defended 
their property would, as in other 
places, have suffered in their per- 
sons; and when the mob had be- 
come excited with their work and 
intoxicated with stolen booty, their 
barbarity would have increased, 
and Jewish women and girls would 
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not have escaped ill-treatment and 
ravishment. Robbery of a weaker 
and alien race has throughout the 
history of the world been a prin- 
cipal motive for the attacks of one 
nationality upon another, and the 
_— illustrations show that it 

as been a main cause of the per- 
secution of the Jews by the Rus- 
sian peasantry. 

We now turn to the consider- 
ation of the circumstances which 
have produced the present moral 
and social condition of the Russian 
Jews. 

The corruption, greed of money, 
and exclusiveness of which the 
Jew is accused, are, as far as they 
exist, directly traceable to the 
— assigned to him by the 
aw. Corruption of officials, and 
combination among themselves, 
are the only resources which the 
Jews find for mitigating their 
position, and the necessity of em- 
ploying bribes is a powerful in- 
centive to the passion for money- 
getting, while the advantages de- 
rived from combination directly 
tend to produce a spirit of ex- 
clusiveness. The experience of 
ages of persecution has taught the 
Jew that wealth is the only power 
which he can acquire and employ 
with effect, and the necessity of 
its acquisition has become a part 
of the creed of the race. Gifted 
with untiring energy, and almost 
invariably superior in intellect 
and in traditional civilisation to 
the nations into whose lands their 
wanderings have led them, the 
jealousy of the inferior races has 
ever failed to crush the Jews. 
Legislation, backed by brute force, 
and by the passions of the popu- 
lace, has throughout the history of 
Europe endeavoured to exclude 
them from all honourable and 
profitable employment ; but thrift, 
industry, sobriety, and talent, have 
under the unfailing influence of 


economical laws, always put money 
into the pocket of the Jew, and 
he has ever been in a position to 
lend or to bribe. The man who 
can bribe his enemies and make 
loans to his friends may be des- 
= and disliked, but he cannot 

e completely crushed. 

Circumstances forced the Jews 
to become usurers, and in the 
middle ages it may be noted that 
usury was considered to be their 
natural and legitimate occupation. 
By a statute of the Emperor 
Charles V. it was enacted that, 
“ As the Jews pay heavier taxes 
than Christians, and are debarred 
from Government service, and 
from all respectable professions 
and industries by which they 
might pay their taxes and obtain 
a livelihood, we permit them for 
their necessities to take a higher 
rate of interest for their money 
than is allowed to Christians ; and 
this shall not be a reproach to 
them.” 

Though still excluded from the 
Government service, the Jews in 
Russia are nominally allowed to 
occupy themselvesin various trades 
and professions. To enter almost 
any profession, it is, however, 
necessary to pass through one of 
the universities, and to obtain 
educational certificates, and the 
Jew in seeking to acquire these is 
often much hampered by the pro- 
hibitions which hamper his resid- 
ing in the town where he could 
most conveniently undertake his 
studies. Many other restrictions 
stand in his way; and even when 
he perseveres, he finds that in a 
country where success is especially 
dependent upon official protection, 
every obstacle is put in his path 
by the prejudices of Christian 
officials. By a decree of 1888, 
only 3 per cent of the students 
in the universities at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow are permitted to 
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be of Jewish origin, and 5 per cent 
is the proportion fixed for Odessa. 
The present Minister of Education 
has admitted 12 per cent at Odessa, 
but even this concession leaves the 
Jews under very considerable dis- 
abilities, as it is estimated that out 
of a population of 300,000 there 
are 106,000 Israelites. 

The owning, hiring, or manage- 
ment of land, and consequently all 
agricultural occupations, are prac- 
tically prohibited by law to the 
Jew, even in the provinces where 
he is allowed to reside; and should 
he inherit land outside these prov- 
inces, he is obliged immediately to 


‘ gell it. In 1830 some Jewish agri- 


cultural settlements were founded in 
the south, and the settlers are now 
supposed to number about 100,000. 
The alleged comparative failure of 
this experiment is a frequent mat- 
ter of reproach against the Jews, 
and they are taunted with their 
incapacity. for honest agricultural 
occupations. A good trader, how- 
ever, is not likely to become a 
good agriculturist; and the son 
of a trader, the descendant of 
a race of traders, can hardly be 
expected to compete successfully 
as a farmer, with the son of a 
farmer, the descendant of a race of 
agriculturists. Trade is the chief 
resource which remains open for 
gaining a livelihood, but the laws 
which restrict residence to certain 
a often impede business, 

y preventing the undertaking of 
necessary ,ourmeys. The pressure 
and evil effects of the severe com- 
petition among Jewish traders 
have already been alluded to. The 
unnatural competition, almost pro- 
hibitory of honest profits, in those 
branches of business where small 
capital is required, is distinctly 
traceable to the legal disabilities of 
the Jew. Hundreds of thousands 
of Jews are crowded into a limited 
area in which all the natural re- 





quirements of business could be 
satisfied by a tenth of their num- 
ber; and where one man might be 
an honest and useful trader, ten 
will be reduced to the verge of 
starvation, and will be almost ir- 
resistibly tempted to seek a profit 
in fraud. 

Beyond, however, the better 
known circumstances and laws 
which determine the residence 
and choice of occupation by the 
Jew, there are numerous statutes 
which affect his position, and add 
to his difficulties. In the matter 
of taxation he is saddled with 
several special imposts. Besides 
paying the ordinary taxes for the 

enefit of the poor, he is obli 
specially to provide for the des- 
titute of his own race, who are 
excluded from the communal sys- 
tem which secures relief to the 
distressed Russian peasant. 

The Mosaic creed compels the 
custom of buying meat from 
butchers of the Jewish faith, and 
in all towns a special tax is levied 
upon the Israelite purveyors, which 
is necessarily paid by the con- 
sumer in the enhanced price of 
his provisions. A curious impost 
called the candle-tax was origin- 
ally instituted to provide educa- 
tion for the Jews, but no accounts 
are rendered of the receipts, and 
besides paying both this and the 
ordinary educational taxes, the 
Jews have been obliged to found 
private schools for the benetit of 
their youth. Teachers’ schools 
were once established at Jitomir 
and at Wilna, but neither are now 
maintained, and the building 
which was erected at the former 
place out of Jewish funds has 
recently been taken by the Gov- 
ernment to use as a criminal court- 
house. The schools were founded 
during the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas, and that monarch pur- 


sued a generally liberal policy 
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towards his Jewish subjects. He 
desired to prepare the way for 
their pte Be assimilation with the 
people, and he took an important 
step in abolishing the special cos- 
tume, and fashion of wearing the 
hair, which had previously been 
obligatory. 

As regards public worship, the 
Jews enjoy a fair amount of 
toleration, and a certain number 
of rabbis are officially recognised, 
though they do not obtain the 
same privileges as the ecclesiasti- 
cal representatives of other faiths. 
Proselytism is naturally strictly 
forbidden, and is indeed contrary 
to the ideas of Judaism. On the 
other hand, great temptations are 
offered by statute to the Jew to 
desert the faith of his fathers, and 
in this respect the Russian laws 
are most severe, and even demoral- 
ising in their tendency. / 

The Jew who accepts Christian- 
ity immediately obtains all the 
privileges of the other Christian 
subjects of the Tsar, and in addi- 
tion he is freed from all taxation 
for a period of three years, and 
can also receive a small sum of 
money from the Government. No 
man can sign a legal bond in 
Russia being under the age of 
twenty-one, and no marriage is 
legal where the bridegroom is not 
at least eighteen and the bride 
sixteen years of age; but the son 
of Jewish parents, who has attain- 
ed the age of fourteen, can declare 
his desire to accept the Greek 
faith, and is immediately absolved 
from the authority of his parents 
and guardians. Again, if either a 
husband or a wife shall resolve to 
embrace Christianity, the formal 
reception into the Christian Church 
—which must by law be a public 
ceremony—annuls, if desired, the 
contract of marriage with the 

artner who adheres to the Jewish 
aith, and not only is marriage 
annuled, but a proselytised hus- 
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band is freed from all obli 
to support his Jewish wife and 
children, and may either finally 
desert them, or may compel his 
wife to yield up the children that 
they may be forcibly baptised. 
That this law is no idle letter, is 
proved by an example quoted ina 
work by 8. G. Orshansky, the pub- 
lication of which was permitted in 
Russia. Orshansky relates that a 
Jew named Kaufman, after living 
seven years with his wife, who 
had borne him two children, be- 
came enamoured of a Christian 
girl. His wife refusing her con- 
sent to a divorce, he freed him- 
self for a second marriage by re- 
nouncing the Jewish faith. For 
two years he contributed nothin 

to the support of his first wife oat 
her children, and then he resolved 
upon claiming his son. The 
woman refusing to part with her 
child was brought in chains to her 
birthplace, Ostrog, and lodged in 
the common jail until the boy 
was discovered and forcibly bap- 
tised. In such circumstances, not 
only is the unfortunate Jewess 
legally deserted by her husband, 
but, by a strange inconsistency,. 
the law which declares the mar- 
riage void as regards the christian- 
i husband, and allows him to 
marry again, maintains the valid- 
ity of the contract as regards the 
wife, and thus prevents her from 
finding another protector for her- 
self and her children. Again, if 
one of a married couple embraces 
Christianity, the restrictions, as 
to place of residence, remain in 
force for the individual who con- 
tinues in the Jewish faith, and 
consequently, the convert can 
only obtain his full privileges. 
of Christianity by deserting the 
partner who remains faithful to 
the penalised religion. Similar-- 
ly, a Jew whose exceptional civil 
status is recognised by the law 
as giving him free choice of resi-- 
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dence, is nevertheless prohibited 
from giving shelter even to an 

mother, or any distressed re- 
lation, who has not independently 
acquired the same rights. 

Such, out of numerous examples, 
are a few of the more striking 
laws which injuriously affect the 
position of the Jews in Russia, and 
cannot but tend to deteriorate 
their morals, and to diminish their 
material prosperity. Commenting 
on this subject, Dr Schwabacher, 
in the memorial already mentioned, 
observes: “The common people 
reason that if the Government 
take from the Jews their moral 
rights, they may ignore their 
material rights. This is the logic 
of the peasantry, and it is worked 

. out with thick sticks and stones. 
Only when it is seen that the law 
accords to the Jew the full rights 
of a citizen, will it be believed that 
the Jew cannot be ill-treated and 
insulted without evil consequences 
to his persecutors.” 

Unfortunately the authorities 
who are principally responsible in 
the matter have persevered for 
some years in a system of steadily 
increasing severity towards the 
Jewish race. Under the pretence of 
endeavours to meet the difficulties 
of the Jewish question, measure 
after measure has been pro , 
and many have been carried into 
effect, all tending to aggravate the 
disabilities under which the Jew 
now labours. He is expected to 
be like other men, and yet he is 
signalled out by repressive legis- 
lation as an alien who in every 
respect differs from other men. 
The advocates of the cause of the 
Jews, and those who have most 
right to speak in their name, 
declare that their only desire is to 
be treated as ordinary citizens, and 
to be allowed to prove their devo- 
tion to the Tsar their ruler, and to 

the country in which they have 
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been born, and which they would 
fain call their Fatherland. 
, in conclusion, it may be appro- 
priate to quote the final sentences 
of a memorial presented to the 
Council of Ministers by a Com- 
mittee of Jewish delegates assem- 
bled in St Petersburg from all 
— of the empire. “We have 
itherto spoken chiefly as Jews, 
but we cannot separate our senti- 
ments as Jews from our sentiments 
as citizens of the Russian empire, 
which we have long inhabited, and 
to the progress of which we have, 
equally with other races, contrib- 
uted both our blood and our prop- 
erty. No law can forbid us from 
considering ourselves as true sub- 
jects of the Sovereign and of the 
Fatherland. No persecution can 
eradicate from our breasts the feel- 
ing of pious adoration of our 
monarch, on whose mercy we con- 
tinually wait, and for whose health 
and welfare we continually pour 
forth our ardent prayers to the 
Most High. In the name of these 
sentiments of deep devotion to the 
Tsar and to the Fatherland, and 
in the name of the sacred interests 
of the tranquillity and prosperity 
of our native land, we dare to 
petition the Government to re- 
move the ancient bonds which 
fetter us, and to grant us to breathe 
freely in our Fatherland, on an 
uality with all the other races 
who inhabit it. 

“We are confident that a 
brighter day is approaching; but 
in view of the unheard-of miseries 
which at this moment weigh down 
upon us, we “pray that, to tran- 
quillise our minds, an official con- 
tradiction may be given to the 
rumour concerning the preparation 
of new measures adverse to the 
Israelites, and that the action of 
the laws restricting their liberty 
to dwell throughout the empire 
may be stayed.” 
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Surrey HI ts, or, as they have 
been justly named,the Surrey High- 
lands, havea charm peculiarly their 
own. To the lover of nature, under 
their varied aspects, influenced by 
overhanging storm or clouds, or 
by the bright glad sunshine, the 
are beautiful, with their ric 
depth of colour: to the true field 
naturalist they offer all that 
he could wish for in the way 
of natural life—fur, fish, and 
feather, to say nothing of the in- 
sect and floral wealth, which I be- 
lieve to be unsurpassed in the 
length and breadth of England. 
In the pursuit of my business I 
have wandered much over these 
hills, along their sides and through 
the great stretches of valley-lands 
that go by the name of Weald. 
This term, however, gives but a 
slight idea of the actual country. 
For nearly forty years, since I left 
the home of my youth in the North 
Kent marshes, I have spent the 
greater portion of my daily life in 
the open air among these fertile 
valleys and hills, so that I may 
fairly claim a close acquaintance 
with the scenery of Surrey, the 
wild creatures that inhabit it, and 
last, but not least, the robust and 
kind-hearted people, the woodmen 
of the forest-lands. 

I made my home for a time in 
a rambling old-fashioned building, 
which was covered with moss and 
lichens from the doorstep right up 
to the chimneys. Old it was in 
every sense of the word, both in- 
side and out. It stood alone in a 
sheltered nook of the moor; and, 
with the exception of a ride of the 
softest and greenest turf running 
the whole length of the valley, it 
was completely shut in on both 
sides by the firs. Beyond these 


lay the wild moorland; and on 
all sides of that the woods, the re- 
mains of a grand forest which coy- 
ered Surrey and Sussex in years 
gone by. 

Some of these places were not, 
until a few years back, visited by 
a strange face from one year to 
another; now—and more’s the 
pity, some of us think—they are 
overrun in the summer months by 
men and women who enjoy them- 
selves in various fashions, some of 
these by no means rural. The 
majority of these pleasure-seekers 
are like those who gaze at the ex- 
terior of a beautiful casket, in total - 
ignorance of the jewels within. 
There yet remain innumerable 
spots on and about the footlands 
of the glorious hills, where nature 
can be studied in all her primitive 
wildness ; where a man may forget 
himself and his petty troubles, 
whilst the wild things will come 
almost to his feet and look at him 
in wonder; where the turf has the 
richness and softness of velvet, and 
so very still is it that the gentle 
coo of the wood-pigeon falls with 
startling effect on the ear. 

Those beautiful insects the fritil- 
laries flit over you there with dash- 
ing flight in all directions: so 
strong is the beat of wing in the 
larger species that a faint click can 
be distinctly heard at each stroke. 

Here one may rest from morn- 
ing till night and feel afterwards 
that not only is weary brain and 
overcharged heart ‘Tulled and 
soothed, but one is better and wiser 
for so resting. More salutary than 
any medicine is the scent from the 
firs and the warm earth. If you 
are restless and ill at ease, a gentle 
drowsiness steals over you; as you 
listen to the soft hum of the sum- 
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mer breeze through the needles of 
the firs, or the faint dripping tin- 
kle of the trout stream that runs 
through the glades. Drop down 
into the valleys from the higher 
lands where you will, and you will 
come on those small rills with 
their tiny trout,—pigmy fish, that 
fully illustrate the fitness of all the 
conditions of natural law: a tiny 
rill with tiny fish in it; larger 
mouths would not get enough here 
to fillthem. These small fish are 
not young; they are the dwarf 
trout of the moorland rills. 

I am out on the moor early ona 
soft May morning. It is just light 
enough to see things : the old clock 
indoors struck four as I slipped 
outside, the best time for observa- 
tion. Not a sound is to be heard, 
and bird-life seems at first to be 
extinct. Not so, however, for 
through the thin mists two birds 
pass over with a swish of the wings. 
They are the mallard and his mate, 
the duck leading. The wild duck 


frequents spots which the duck 
tribe generally are not supposed to 


visit. After the corn is cut they 
will come to the harvest fields for 
the scattered grain; also to the 
margin of the woods for acorns, if 
there is any water near. To prove 
this shoot your duck, and then ex- 
amine the contents of the bird’s 
stomach. 

The sun is up now, and the light 
mist floats over the tops of the firs. 
Our path runs through them for a 
couple of miles or more. The 
trunks shine like copper bronze 
in spots where the light breaks 
through, and the fresh green tips 
of new foliage stand out like emer- 
ald tassels against the old, which 
will gradually drop off in small 
dead needles, making a carpet be- 
neath, soft to walk on ; or a couch 
whereon to lie for a time, to rest 
and inhale their health-giving 
fragrance. 
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With a clap-clap-clap of his 
strong wings, the wood-pigeon 
shoots up over the tree-tops, and 
floats, with outspread tail and 
wings, for his mate to look up at 
and admire, as she sits on her slight 
platform of twigs not ten feet over- 
head. This action of his is peculiar, 
and only to be seen when the birds 
are nesting. On a branch, full in 
the morning light, sits another fine 
fellow. What a picture he makes! 
The purple tint of his breast, the 
patch of white on his neck and 
warm grey of his back, touched 
here and there with black on the 
wings, make a study to be noted. 
With a rush and scolding chatter 
the squirrels play overhead, leap- 
ing and swinging from branch to 
branch. Look at that harmony of 
colour displayed where one sits 
with a fir cone in his hands. His 
bushy tail is set up with just a 
small light tip to it; like his back 
and sides and limbs, it has a warm 


‘reddish-cinnamon tint: and with his 


bright black eyes and creamy-white 
chest, you have a terra-cotta study 
brought out and harmonised to 
perfection by the olive-green of 
the fir foliage. In spring-time the 
squirrel’s fur is different from what 
it is in winter. 

As I near the sloping part of 
the wood a sound comes up from 
the opposite side of the glade, 
causing me to stand quite quiet. 
It is the call of the blackcock at 
play. Creeping to the edge ofthe 
wood from tree to tree, I look out, 
and there is a sight which you 
might hunt long for and not see. 
Right in front, and below the spot 
where I am concealed, on a plat- 
form consisting of felled fir-trunks 
not yet carted off, struts a Black 
Prince in the bright sunlight, on 
a portion of the trunks where the 
bark has been stripped off. He is 
showing himself in full dress suit 
to the Sadies of his — who 

H 
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stand looking at him from the 
n turf of the moor. His head 
nt low, feathers puffed out, tail 
bent over his head, and wings 
trailed, he croons away to his 
heart’s content. Now and then, 
when he gives himself extra grand 
airs by jumping up and coming 
down in a different ition, he 
looks very like being half choked 
with pleasure and self-satisfaction. 
We havea combination of blue, 
purple, white, and the crimson 
wattles over the eyes, brought up 
by the red-grey of bark and the 
buff-white of the bare trunk. A 
blue sky overhead and the velvet 
turf, littered over here and there 
with blocks of moss-covered stone, 
completes the picture. 

I could have looked at the birds 
for hours if it had been possible, 
but my picture was spoilt by 
a mischievous meddling magpie 
which had been following me in 
true magpie fashion at a distance, 
from tree to tree, having evidently 
made up his mind that my move- 
ments were suspicious. With a 
clacking alarm-note he flew over 
the trees to the other side of the 
glade; and before he had gone 
half-way, the Black Prince and 
his admirers had vanished like a 
dream. 

No matter how the habits and 
form of the various species may 
differ, all birds seem to understand 
a warning cry. As I pass over 
the yreen strip, I start them again 
from some young firs self-sown. 
These young trees spring up in all 
directions, single, and in clum 
which give fine cover. ‘The birds 
like these places, because they get 
here a good look-out as a rule. 
Blackcock are very sly. With a 
note of warning to the hens, up 
he springs again, the white on his 
wings and tail-coverts showing 
distinctly, while his back flashes 
steel-blue in the sun. The hens 
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follow, three of them, and they 
are soon over the trees to find a 
fresh playground. They are late 
this season, for it has been a bitter 
winter and a long one, the snow 
covering the hills far into April. 

“‘ How do such large birds live 
on the moors and hills in such 
bitter weather ?” I was asked once 
by a naturalist, so called because 
he had studied bird-life from books 
and stuffed specimens. Stuffed, 
indeed !—the word is suitable: tow 
rammed -down their throats, and 
little more. 

The stems of the dead plants, 
especially those of the fern, are 
tough: any one who has walked 
through the brake must have 
noticed how they cross and fall 
over, making a tangle. When the 
snow falls it is caught and held 
up by the dead fronds and stems. 
More falls, and only the tips here 
and there peep through. The mass 
gets frozen, and forms a roof which 
leaves an open space underneath. 
It may freeze, and the north-east 
winds may sweep over, day and 
night, but it is warm below the 
surface. And there vegetation 
thrives: the grass, heath, and 
whortleberry shrubs are in a 
grand conservatory designed by the 
same Great Power that created all 
things. The blackcock and other 
birds live beneath the snow; so 
do the hares, rabbits, and other 
creatures. I have pulled the top 
roofing of snow off, like a table- 
cloth, from some places, in one 
large frozen flake, after six weeks 
of bitter weather, and have found 
the vegetation below green, tender, 
and growing in good condition. 

And that is how the large birds 
live. When Black Prince wants 
to come out and look round him, 
he knocks a hole through quickly. 
The covering is only a slight one 
in some parts, and he knows all 
about it. It is somewhat start- 
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ling to see a large bird like that 
come from nowhere, as folks say, 
and disappear again in the same 
direction. 

Pay a visit to a furze brake, when 
the snow covers all the top—a furze 
brake where the stems in many 
places are as thick as a man’s leg 
and as high as your head, I mean. 
They can be found like that in 
places now few and far between, 
I am sorry to say, for the forest- 
fires have made havoc with these 
sanctuaries for bird and beast and 
insect. To explore a little, put on 
a pair of leather gloves and gaiters, 
and crawl in. You will find it 
warm. The furze needles that 
have been dropping for who knows 
how many years form a soft carpet. 
Dig down with your fingers, and 
you are surprised at the depth of 
decayed needles, also at the animal 
life. Insects of innumerable kinds 
hide and live in the fallen matter. 
When the weather would kill them 


outside, they find comfort and 


lenty there. Great humble-bees 
ie-up in the dry needles for the 
winter, and other things not quite 
so harmless. 

You will find all the insect- 
eating birds that remain with us 
through the winter, if it is a severe 
one, in and about one of those old- 
time furze brakes, with very few 
exceptions. 

Right in front of me, as I ramble 
on, are the beech-woods. Other 
trees grow there; a fringe of hazel- 
bushes runs in broken clumps just 
on the top of a splashed bank. 
That is the term for a rough 
wall composed of turf and stones 
thrown up, years ago, to keep 
cattle from roaming about the 
woods. After a time seeding trees 
shoot and grow; and when these 
are large enough the woodman 
gives them a cut in the slanting 
direction, and them down 
along the side of the bank. From 
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them fresh shoots come, so that 
after a time the bank is bound 
in all directions. Fresh turf is 
placed over the cut branches, and 
the whole grows ; there are hazel- 
bushes on the top. No cattle can 
storm a moorland splashed bank. 

There is a stile for chance wan- 
derers this way, and on it I rest 
for a time. The sun is well up in 
the sky, and something within tells 
me breakfast would be acceptable ; 
but I have four more miles to walk 
before I can get it. My resting- 
place is warm and pleasant. Other 
creatures find it so too, and they 
come out to enjoy it. A rustle 
amongst the dead leaves makes me 
look down. On the mossy root of 
one of the hazels sits a doormouse— 
a beauty—with a nut that he has 
brought from his storehouse near. 
Not far above is his nest, where he 
has slept through all the hard win- 
ter. Heis a bright, handsome little 
fellow, active asa squirrel in his 
own domain amid the nut-bushes. 
All bunks and dry-stone walls are 
favourite spots for observing the 
mouse tribe. They thrive there 
and play about in all directions. 
As I sit quiet on the stile, a 
couple of woodmice run out, and 
very soon they begin to feed on 
some tender grass shoots. They 
resemble the doormouse in their 
colour, which is a bright fawn, but 
their tails are not bushy. Quite 
as large they are also; and they, 
too, sit up to eat. AsI move to 
enter the wood they scamper away 
quickly. 

Great trees stand all about me, 
some of them covered half-way up 
with moss and lichens, and their 
lower branches touch the ground, 
which is covered with decayed 
leaves, giving a warm brown-red 
tone, which brings out in stron 
relief the moss-covered grey-ton 
trunks. In many places that rich 
leaf-mould is two feet deep and 
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more. The light falls on the ten- 
der bright-green leaves and plays 
on the tree-trunks here and there, 
while cuckoo, cuckoo, is heard on 
all sides. In some places you 
catch a sight of wild cherry and 
crabtree in full blossom, mingled 
with the mountain-ash. Close to 
you, singing with all his heart to 
cheer his mate on her nest, is the 
flute-player of the woods, the 
black bird. Morning and evening, 
with other birds near of kin, he 
sings his hymn to the rising and 
setting sun. 

Deep within the wood, and 
close to the narrow track, stand 
a few decayed firs which have 
thrown out a fibrous growth in 
patches. A small portion of a 


bird’s wing with blood on it below. 


one of these, at my feet, makes me 
look quickly upward. I can seea 
sparrow-hawk’s nest with young 
ones in it. They are hungry, and 
are calling for “ mother.” Spar’- 
hawk, the woodmen call him very 
fitly, for he or “she,” as they say, 
will fly at anything. Here: she 
comes with a bird of some kind. 
She sees me, and the bird is drop- 
ped quickly in the nest. A flash 
of wings and tail, and “ mother” 
is off,—not far away though, for 
she is on the watch. 

In a eaptive state the sparrow- 
hawk is not the most gentle of 
pets. I have reared them from 
the nest, male and female. It is 
surprising what they will eat: 
they have tempers of their own, 
too, in common with their keepers. 
One day spar’hawk will perch on 

our hand—well gloved mind—a 

old, handsome, good-humoured 
bird: the next time you offer your 
hand he will strike, bite, and 
shriek, and throw himself on his 
back like a feathered maniac. No; 
as a pet he is a failure, and is 
better at large——a bird without 
fear, and with a large appetite. 
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Hark ! that is the yaffle’s laugh, 
The green woodpecker is called a 
yaffle by the woodlanders here, 
Another answers him; if we are 
cautious we may get a sight of 
them. There he is; louder and 
nearer comes his tap-tap - tap. 
Drawing close to a large tree- 
trunk, I peer out. The woods be- 
gin to ring with their cries. The 
are on that old decayed ee 
which is almost ready to fall with 
age, the yaffle and his mate. 
What a picture of bird-life! with 
his crimson and yellow-green back 
against the old grey trunk. They 
are at play again, and they cry as 
they chase each other over, under, 
and round about the trunk and 
limbs, while with their claws they 


‘make as much rattle as a couple 


of cats on the climb would. The 
pretty fight is soon put an end to. 
“ Ike, ike!” a cry of alarm to her 
mate, and the female bird dives 
into a hole in the tree. The mate 
scuttles round witha yell, for a 
grey bird shoots with a flash from 
some tree near, where he has been 
on the watch. It is a male spar- 
row-hawk. The yafile knows his 
life is in danger; trust to his 
wings he dares not: if he is to 
escape, it must be by his feet. 
With head turning in all direc- 
tions; and body close to the tree- 
trunk, he looks for his enemy. 
Here he comes! a close shave it 
is this time. Quick as thought 
the hawk recovers himself for the 
mount. The yafile’s head is only 
just missed; another pounce, and 
one or two of his back-feathers 


fly: the hawk has changed his 
method of attack, and struck at 


him sideways. The yaffle, mad 
with fear, is cluttering and shriek- 
ing, while his mate answers him. 
He is near her hiding-place; if 
he can only get there he will be 
safe, but he is nearly beat. With 
a rush the hawk comes for him 
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and misses. Before he can turn 
again, quick though he is, the 
affle dives into the place of ref- 
uge with his mate. You see the 
green woodpeckers frequently on 
the ant-hills in the meadows ad- 
joining the woods, and I think 
they will hold their own for a long 
time if the woods remain. They 
are very shy, and are rarely shot. 
All their mode of life tends to 
concealment. It is only when 
the male bird thinks of taking 
to himself a mate that he shows 
himself to advantage. Then he 
and she certainly talk loudly 
enough together; and his laugh 
does not do him good, for it 
sometimes costs him his life. He 
isa splendid fellow—if he is not 
stuffed. 

Clearing the woods, a strip of 
moorland has to be crossed; and, 
about the edge of the belt of wood- 
land, woodcocks sometimes nest. 
Well do I remember one nest 
where Mrs Woodcock hatched out 
all right ; and she used. to lead her 
little chicks from the wood on to 
the moor to feed. I told a person 
once that a woodcock and her 
young had been running about 
close to me. He smiled, a wise 
benevolent smile, and said noth- 
ing. It was quite enough,—I dis- 
like benevolent smiles much. To 
settle his unbelief, I could have 
age the mother and family in 

is hands if I had thought fit, but 
not for twenty pounds would I 
have done it. 

The moor dips down from here 
to the main road—the road, in fact, 
cuts it in two parts—and then the 
woods begin again. There are hills, 
valleys, moors, and scrub growth. 
The hills are full of water, and the 
moors act like a sponge to run it 
off. Some of the moorland has 
been cleared from heather, and 
turned into rough field land, bear- 
ing a crop of coarse grass and 
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rushes. In one of these fields 
through which I frequently passed 
snipe had nested—the only pair 
about that quarter. Many a time 
the woodmen and their boys stopped 
to watch the snipe’s play, and to 
listen to the peculiar sound made 
in his downward flight. That 
bird was never shot or molested in 
any way, and yet it was nof 

served ground he nested on. “ We 
likes to see him cut them capers, 
we do—it’s cur’ous,” they would 
say to me. They were fond of 

ts, those woodmen, and many a 

ird they and their children had 
in cages outside their cottages, the 
door being left open for them to 
go in and out as they pleased. 

As I said before, my knowledge 
of Surrey Hills dates back from a 
considerable period of time—when 
the mansions of the old gentry of 
the land, the owners of the soil, 
with their interiors furnished with 
solid oak and mahogany, made by 
hands that loved their work and 
did it conscientiously, and their 
walls covered with paintings repre- 
senting some incident or other of 
outdoor natura] life rather than 
the so-called pictures of genre or 
the sickly sentimentalisms of the 
more esthetic world, were the only 
houses to be seen. And these stood 
far apart, nestling in the rich wood- 
lands within sight of a glimpse of 
thin blue smoke, curling up from 
some glades where those who 
worked on their estates lived in 
their substantial old cottages, that 
had more solid oak timber in one 
of them than there is in a dozen 
of those built at the present time. 
These were the only signs of human 
life that the wanderer would see 
when I first came to these parts of 
Surrey ; but time brings changes— 
nearly all theold gentry have gone, 
to the sorrow of some of us, for 
they were ladies and gentlemen 
in the fullest sense of the word. 
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A few old families remain, bearing 
justly honoured names, but these 
might be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, I believe. With the old 
families, their old retainers the 
woodmen and their “post and 
tan” cottages have passed away. 
They were a hard-handed folk, but 
kind and homely of speech, them- 
selves nature’s gentlemen. I have 
wandered many a day long with 
some of them, but they are now 
nearly all laid to rest in the quaint 
churchyards of the different ham- 
lets, where they lie covered with 
what the foresters call their “ daisy 
quilts.” 

Loyal henchmen I knew them 
to be, to a man; their regard for 
their employers was very genuine. 
One of them observed to me once, 
after a change of owners had taken 

lace, “I’d sooner hev the old 
wd give me one 0’ his jacketin’s 
when summat had riled him a bit : 
massy alive! he could put it out, 
—’twas a real pleasure to hear 
him, he did rap it out so. But 
Lor’ bless ye! all as ye’d got tu du 
was to stan’ an’ hear it all, an’ say 
nothin’; fur when he’d said it he’d 
walk away, an’ presently, mind 
ye, he’d cum back an’ he’d say, 
‘ Tom, this ere damned gout makes 
me say things as I didn’t ought 
to: here’s half-a-crownd fur ye; 
ye get on with yer work.’ Hap’ 

e’d had a word or two indvors 
that mornin’; bless ye, they has 
a rumpus, in the shape o’ a word 
or two, now an’ again, same as we 
has, an’ when they’s had their say 
they likes one another all the better 
fur it, that’s my opinion on it. 
Most menjous high spirity folks 
wus the old master and the missus ; 
but oh, warn’t they real good uns 
to all the likes o’ we! I'd sooner 
hev a jacketin’ from th’ old Squire 
three times a-day than I’d hev a 
gold suvrin from this un. I puts 
up with un till I gits summat else 
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tu du; when I gits that I leaves he 
uick.” 

Old Tom’s literally recorded de- 
claration of his sentiments ex- 
presses the feeling of the few old 
woodmen’s families that now re- 
main on and about the hills. 
Modern mansions have been built 
where some of these older ones 
stood, or near to them—buildings 
of ferociously glaring red bricks 
and tiling, strongly relieved by 
the white quarterings now so very 
prevalent in mansions of this par- 
ticular style. Time will soften 
the glaring tones—the sooner the 
better, I think, for they flash out 
from the surrounding woodlands, 
reminding me always of those 
scarlet fungi, of wonderful pro- 
perties for those who are in the 
secret, that spring up, happily few 
and far between, in the fall of the 
year from the turf at the foot of 
the trees. 

As in my descriptions I have no 
intention of imitating those mis- 
leading publications called guide- 
books, I shall indicate no particu- 
lar locality; and with Hindhead 
and Blackdown and their “ Broom 
dashers,” or “ Broom squires,” we 
have nothing to do. These titles 
have been bestowed on the de- 
scendants of nomads who in = 
times squatted in the mighty hol- 
lows of those hills. Quite enough 
of the peculiar traits of their an- 
cestors remains still in some of the 
present inhabitants to indicate 
where they spring from. We have 
not sufficient space to describe all, 
so we follow the sage old proverb 
that tells us “that is best which 
lies nearest us,” and will take, 
first, glorious Holmbury, with its 
fell of the moor, or, as it is named 
in all parochial documents, “ Fell 
de Moor,” with Farleigh, called 
locally Farley Heath, or Fair 
Heath—rightly named, for it is 
very fair to look on. It has also 
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a history of a past time, when the 
Romans ruled Britain. 

Close to Holmbury, springing 
from the valley that divides them, 
is Leith Hill. Local tradition 
speaks of it as the Stronghold of 
Leith, when the Romans camped 
on the sister hill of Holmbury. 
What a wealth of hills and dales, 
woods and streams, there is in our 
health-giving Holmbury! Long 
ago, when it was a land compara- 
tively little known to the general 
public, it had a still wilder beauty. 
In my wanderings I have been in 
many an out-of-the-way spot; but 
for perfect rest and the feeling of 
a safe lodging in some far-away 
vast wilderness—a_hiding-place 
from the “ strife of tongues” and 
the contentions of mea—give me 
Holmbury, as I knew it thirty 
years ago. 

Rising early and going to bed 
early, with good plain food, keep 
a man trim and in full vigour when 
others have waxed feeble. It 
quickens the sight, too, this healthy 
life: a man who uses rod or gun 
as a field naturalist never needs 
to look twice at a thing. Such 
were some of the foresters of these 
hills and dales in the days of my 
eng some of their descendants 

ave made their mark in distant 
lands, where their knowledge of 
wood-craft has served them in 
good stead. They could not bear 
the changes here, and sought in far- 
away backwoods what they had 
lost in their own land. Raven, 
crow, falcon, .hawk, and owl 
hunted here that time. In 
the evening, on the top of the 
Holmbury moor, you could see a 
flight of harriers, male and female, 
—or,as the woodlanders term them, 
blue hawk and ringtail,—a most 
interesting sight ; the grey and the 
brown bird flying side by side— 


some little distance apart, cer- 


tainly, but still in a line. They 
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are looking for no lark or pipit, 
nor for any of the song-thrush 
family, but are in quest of nobler 
game. 

Bad luck to the blackeock, 
pheasant, or partridge that shows 
for even one brief moment in any 
open space; for when the quarr 
is sighted, the flapping flight will 
be altered for a quick shoot up in 
the air of about twenty or thirty 
feet, and then down comes the 
hunter, and a very sure pounce 
it iss The blackcock is a large 
and powerful bird, but the needle- 
like claws of the harrier will make 
short work of him. ; 

When they hunt partridges the 
tactics of the harrier are a little — 
different. If the locality is a 
stubble fallow, they frighten the 
birds to begin with, by making 
them run backwards and forwards 
till they bunch up, cowering with 
fear. Then both blue hawk and 
ringtail set to work in earnest, and 
come at them with a dash. 

Up spring the partridges in all 
directions, almost brushing the top 
off the stubble: all in a clutter 
they are, one over the other. 
Then the hunter’s work is easy; 
each makes a pounce, and each 
has a bird. 

In the bogs snipe hummed and 
bleated out a tissicking music to 
their mates, and woodcocks bred 
in the cover by the hillsides. Ifthe 
woodcock’s nest was near enough 
to swampy ground, the little crea- 
tures were led to it; if at a dis- 
tance, they were carried there and 
back again. This was once proved 
in our neighbourhood in a most 
convincing manner. A woodcock 
flew past a cover where one of the 
woodmen was watching for rabbits. 
He mistook it for a large hawk 
with a quarry, fired at it, and 
killed his bird. To his astonish- 
ment, when he went to pick it up, 
he found he had shot a fine female 
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woodcock and her young one. By 
the way, this member of the scolo- 
pax family trots about a great deal 
at night in very dry places as well 
as wet ones; for one fine fellow 
contrived to step into a rabbit- 
trap set on the top of a splashed 
bank, where, of course, he was 
captured. 

Our woodmen used to say, 
“When we wants a thing we has 
it ;” and it was certainly the fact. 
They had no vulgar poaching prac- 
tices, and they made no fuss, but 
they managed to get what they 
wanted. Where are those two 
inseparables now, I wonder,—such 
fast friends, yet so different in 
character,— “Wild Toby” and 
“Thirsty Chub”? or, as he was 
still more often called, “ Drouthy 
Chubby.” Wild Toby wasa clever 
fellow, who could turn his hand to 
most things,—a good musician and 
a good singer, and of handsome 
appearance, too. As he was wont 
to observe, “ he couldn’t live nohow 
if he didn’t go on the root now 
andagain.” Fur, fish, and feather 
need all look alive when Toby was 
on the root. 

“Chubby ” was the local black- 
smith —a short, blear-eyed little 
fellow, with a face that had an 
absurdly pathetic expression. It 
was rarely clean, nor was he ever 
seen without his leather apron. If 
he was sent for to shoe at some 
gentleman’s stables, off waddled 
Chubby, with dirty face and 
leather apron. He was a perfect 
master in his business, and made 
all the edged tools in use for miles 
round, axes and handbills. It was 
a common saying that you could 
shave yourself with Chubby’s axes 
and billhooks. “ Nuthin’ never 
ails me,—only thirst,” he would 
say. “ Water ain’t no good; tea 
an’ such slops I can’t abide no- 
how; an’ small beer ain’t no use. 
The only thing as will take this 
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’ere thirst off for a time is ale, an’ 
oo of it.’ He never stinted 
imself in that matter. Now and 
again Chubby would lock up the 
shop, and go for Toby to have 
what he called “a day on the 
quiet.” At his special request 
Toby would bring his clarionet, 
and as the music moved him, 
Chubby would blink his eyes, 
smile pathetically, and endeavour 
to see the bottom of a quart pot 
in the most expeditious manner 
possible. He always provided a 
separate one for Toby. “Tain’t 
no use offerin’ a pot o’ ale to any- 
body else arter I’ve had two pulls 
at it,” he would say. Ata certain 
point in the convivial proceedings 
the clarionet would be taken to 
pieces very deliberately and grave- 
ly, put into its case, and handed | 
to the landlady, with a request 
that she would take very great 
care of it. Then, to the best of 
their ability, they would discuss 
and demonstrate the theory of 
the best methods of relieving 

thirst. 

Cross-bows are supposed to be 
weapons of the past; yet I have'seen 
them used by those who had made 
them, and very quiet and deadly 
weapons they were. Toby made 
the stock, and Chubby fitted it 
with steel, bow, and barrel. He 
also designed and made the bolts; 
and this is an example of the way 
in which they proceeded. Chubby 
told Toby one day, in the most 
matter-of-fact way possible, that 
“some one as hegknowed wanted 
one 0’ they blackcocks.” 

“Ts it fur he?” asked Toby, 
pointing to myself. 

“No, it ain’t; but I thinks as 
he’d like to go with ye, Toby, if so 
be as ye’ve no objection.” 

I had seen black game many a 
time, but never a one killed with 
a cross-bow. It was early in the 
season, when the cock birds were 
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playing up to attract their sober- 
coloured companions, the grey 
hens. I had marked one of their 

laying places the day before, when 

had started five fine fellows quite 
by accident. It was a flat kind of 
green terrace which jutted out from 
the hillside. I had come upon 
them from a clump of firs above, 
on which they roosted if the cover 
was too dampforthem. All birds 
show off more or less as the breed- 
ing season comes round, but the 
blackecock is a perfect adept in the 
art. One moment you see him 
with his head on a line with the 
ground, his wings trailed and his 
curved tail thrown up well over 
his back. With a quick spring 
this position is reversed, and he 
appears with head thrown up and 
well back, his wings drooped and 
his tail nearly touching the back 
of his head, showing the pure 
white of the under tail-coverts to 
great advantage. The next mo- 
ment he will adopt the action of a 
gamecock slightly modified. One 
thing is certain—he is not so wary 
at such times as at others. 

We started for the playing place 
before daylight, and got into hid- 
ing close to, just as things were 
becoming discernible. “The mas- 
ter cock will come first,” whis- 
pered Toby. “He'll be the best 
bird o’ the lot; keep your eyes 
open.” 

As the sun showed through the 
fir trunks down sailed the bird to 
his platform, where, after a little 
crooning and bubbling, he began 
to puff himself out, pouter fashion. 

“ Now is the time,” a thud, and 
the grand bird falls over dead. 
“No harm done,” says Toby, as he 
picks him up. “ Look here!” As 
he holds the bolt up for my inspec- 
tion I see that it is muffled. Many 
a hare and rabbit had that weapon 
quietened. 

“Nothing but rank poaching!” 
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some of our readers will say ; “and 
a most unsportsmdnlike proceed- 
ing.” I beg to state, however, 
that this occurred in a no-man’s 
locality, where all had right of 
common and pasturage for stock. 

In bygone times— before the 
ground-game law was passed — 
small hillside farmers have been 
obliged to leave their holdings, for 
the rabbits swarmed down from 
the waste to the cultivated parts 
and simply devoured the crops. 
Unless wild creatures are kept in 
check by their natural enemies, or 
by man himself, they will work 
sad mischief to all that he rears or 
cultivates. The wild rabbit of the 
waste lands is nothing more or less 
than “pinwire varmint,” as the 
rustics say; and only fit as food 
for the fox and badger, the dif- 
ferent members of the weasel 
family, and the birds of prey. 
One and all are most heartily wel- 
come to have him. The so-called 
wild rabbits of a more toothsome 
sort, that are supplied to the mar- 
kets, have in most cases some of 
the domesticated rabbit’s blood in 
their veins, which, with good food, 
accounts for their greater size and 
superior edible qualities. It is a 
common sight to see tame rabbits 
—black, white, grey, and sandy— 
dotting about a warren. The pro- 
geny from the tame and the wild 
ones are the animals of the mar- 
kets and the poulterers. In the 
days I write of, the pinwire dotters 
were the pest of the farmers. 

The hills about Holmbury are 
well wooded: oak, ash, fir, moun- 
tain-ash, the quicken of. the wood- 
men, are there. The undergrowth 
is in keeping with the forest-trees : 
junipers, heath, bramble, dogwood, 
and alder, with the bracken and 
whortleberry plants that cover the 
ground thickly mile after mile, 


give rare cover and food to all 
wild creatures. The children, too, 
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pick vast quantities of ‘“ whorts,” 
as they call them, for sale. In 
some localities these are much 
finer than in others; you will see 
some of the children, more know- 
ing than the rest, quit their com- 
panions and make for the warm 
moist slopes at the foot of hills 
covered with a luxuriant growth 
of fern. Under the fronds the 
whole ground is black with the 
berries ; the youngsters just throw 
themselves down and fill their 
baskets as they lie there. Vipers, 
or red adders, as the bairns call 
them, are plentiful enough. I 
know that from my own observa- 
tion; but I never heard—and I 
have made frequent inquiries on 
this point—of any woodland child 
or os person that had been 
really injured by one. Viper-oil 
—adder-ile—you would find in 
all the woodmen’s cottages. The 
bottle containing it is always sus- 
pended by a leathern thong fas- 


tened ‘round its neck, just under 
the gun that hangs above the fire- 


. “And there they must 
ide, without being meddled with,” 
the children will tell you; ‘fur 
dad sez ef one on us meddles with 
they, he’ll give us a quiltin’ as ull 
last us a week—an’ he wud too.” 

This oil is most highly valued 
by them as a sovereign remedy for 
many complaints. 

“T wouldn’t take two suvrins 
for that ere lot of ile,” remarked a 
woodman to me once; “it takes a 
menjous lot o’ adders tu git that 
lot o’ ile frum; an’ ye’ve got tu 
catch ’em fust.’’ The oil was clear 
and limpid—-it had the look of the 
best olive-oil. With a little laud- 
anum added to it, and briskly 
rubbed in and about the part bit- 
ten, it is very efficacious. The 
reason our forester’s children do 
not get bitten is, they know the 
habits of the creatures that sur- 
round them as well as they do 
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their own: their eyes and ears 
have all the quickness of wild ani- 
mals. They know instantly if it 
is a bird, mouse, or reptile that is 
moving; and in the midst of their 
whort-picking you may hear some 
sturdy urchin yell out, “ Roost up 
all on ye; there’s a crawler handy, 
—I hear un.” 

Three varieties of the same spe- 
cies, which I have captured on 
these hills, I have minutely ex- 
amined when alive, to the no small 
wonderment of the forest-folks. 
The process was a very simple one: 
as the viper coiled for the stroke 
I dropped my straw hat over him, 
—hived him, as they said. Then 
placing the toes of both boots on 
the sides of the hat rim, I gently 
raised a small portion of it in front. 
When the creature saw daylight, 
after that sudden plunge into dark- 
ness, he at once very cautiously 
poked his head out, whereupon I 
nipped him behind the head with 
my finger and thumb. I fear, 
when I left those charming local- 
ities, I went credited with man 
uncanny qualities that I did not 
certainly possess. 

When the sun had gone west- 
ward any one might study the 
habits and haunts of that giant 
swallow, the fern-owl or heave-jar. 
Fern-owls were as plentiful as 
pigeons about a pigeon-cote. This 
neighbourhood suits them to per- 
fection, both as regards food and 
shelter, and for nesting purposes. 
The numbers that visit certain 
counties must be very great. Here 
alone, the whole forest hums with 
their spinning -wheel-like song. 
Sometimes I have lain out of doors 
three nights in the same week, 
watching their ways and their 
means of living. The heather 
was my couch, and a very fragrant 
and good one it makes. 

Pitch Hill, Ewhurst Hill, Holm- 
bury Hill, and Leith Hill, at the 
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times I lived in their neighbour- 
hood, were full of water to their 
very summits. The whole of the 
water-supply for the houses and 
offices, when those red mansions 
were built, came from the hills in 
pipes laid down, besides which 
there were fine open-air swimming- 
baths conveniently near There is 
stone, too, of the most enduring 
quality—enough, as the forest-folks 
were wont to say, to last “for ever 
and a few days over.” 

Leith Hill much resembles Holm- 
bury in the general surroundings. 
Let any one who is fond of wild 
life and scenery walk from Dork- 
ing to Coldharbour; from there 
to Leith Hill; and from the Hill 
tower let him take the long green 
strip down to the entrance of the 
wood, and on to Pitland Street. 
That will lead him to the base of 
Holmbury Hill. Then let him 
climb the hill and come down 
through the beautiful glade, with 
fir-woods on either side, to Fell- 
day, or the Fell of the Moor. 
From Fellday he should walk to 
Abinger and look at its quaint 
church, and the time-eaten stocks 
just outside the churchyard gates. 
From Abinger he may wander past 
Wotton, the home of the Evelyns, 
and on to Westcott, on his way 
back to Dorking. He will not 
soon forget such a day, and if he 
be a botanist his case will not be 
empty. Should he prefer entomo- 
logical research, he can have his 
fling at moth, butterfly, or beetle. 
On the stone-heaps from the quar- 
ries, on or under the stones, there 
is insect-life in innumerable varie- 
ties. For the lover of birds there 
are plenty to observe still, —> 
not so many as in past times, for 
the simple reason that most of the 
new race preserve strictly. The 
land is their own to do as they 
please with; but where game is 
preserved, the keeper will tell you 





all varmints must be killed off. 
Now “ varmints,” as they have it, 
include falcons, hawks, owls, ra- 
vens, crows, rooks, magpies, jays, 
butcher-birds, and the poor harm- 
less goatsucker, the heave-jar or 
fern-owl, in many cases. I was 
gravely informed by one authority 
in the velveteen jacket that these 
“sucked cows when they was 
asleep.” I did not contradict him 
—his case was hopeless. 

I am sorry to tell that I have 
seen the gable-end of a dog-kennel 
covered with beautiful creatures, 
the ornaments of the woodlands. 
Owls were of course conspicuous 
by their numbers. Brown, white, 
long- and short-eared owls were 
there, all spread out on the gable- 
end. “A rare good show” the 
keeper called it. 

Yet the same individual told 
me his place was “run over, an’ 
stunk out, wi’ rats and mice.” 
When I told him that I kept such 
varmints as companions, and not 
only played with them but talked 
to them, and gave them credit for 
having more brains and under- 
standing than some people I knew, 
it was too much for him. In a 
perfect torrent of rude eloquence 
he gave me his opinion about owls, 
and all fools o’ folks who kept such 
floppin’ varmints. As his voice 
was raised in his excitement, his 
retriever walked up just to see if 
anything had gone wrong. Down 
came the man’s ash stick on the 
poor animal’s ribs, with some 
rough words to the effect that he’d 
send for him when he wanted him, 
—he warn’t talking about him nor 
yet to him. I suppose the blow 
relie@ed the man’s feelin As 
for myself, I let him talk himself 
dry, and then—as it interested me 
to keep on friendly terms with 
him—I mildly suggested the fact 
that the neat little country inn 
was quite handy. 
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Whilst he looked through va- 
rious glasses of “Irish with a 
slice of lemon,” in which I kept 
him company, his view on “ owls 
and them as kept ’em” became 
very much modified ; for when we 
parted he bade me remember that 
“if any o’ mine went off the hooks 
he’d git me some more, either old 
uns or young uns, for they’d 
young uns very nearly all times o’ 
the year.” 

In this statement he was per- 
fectly correct. 

When my woodland friends 
found out that all the time I could 
spare from my business was given 
to looking at things, as they termed 
it, and making pictures of some of 
them, the kind souls would have 
made a perfect Noah’s ark of my 
small dwelling. I had, at times, 
to use no small amount of diplo- 
macy to avoid hurting their feel- 
ings by refusals to accept certain 
birds or beasts. At last I was 
compelled to tell them I had given 
up keeping things in the house, 
and I sent all my stands and cages 
away. Only a favourite brown 
owl was allowed to remain, and he 
perched on my knee or shoulder, 
no matter what time I came in of 
the day or the night. He learned 
to know my footsteps, and would 
watch for me like a dog. 

For the last thirty years I have 
not used a gun; a good field-glass 
has taken its place. 

Besides the birds I have men- 
tioned as being found on our hills, 
all the finches and the soft-billed 
birds are well represented, black- 
birds, song and missel thrushes, 
ring-ousels at certain times. more 
or less, fieldfares and redWings, 
wild geese, wild ducks, heron, 
woodcock, snipe and plover, black 
fame, pheasants, pad | partridges. 


he woodpecker family is in full 
force: we have the green, the 
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greater and lesser, as well as the 
black and white woodpeckers. The 
nuthatch and the wryneck are 
here; as for the cuckoos, they are 
all about. 

- Leaving beautiful Ewhurst Hill, 
we come down the long glade to 
Abinger. From here the road 
takes us to those hills or downs 
called Hackhurst. There the 
country has a different aspect, 
for the soil is different,—it is 
chalk land on that ridge. The 
fine turf is merely the facing of 
it, if we may term it so. Bird- 
life differs too on this side of the 
valley, and it is not so varied 
in character. The birds you see 
most frequently will be rooks, 
jackdaws, starlings, pigeons, wood 
and stock pigeons, or stock-doves, 
wheat-ears, and sometimes, not 
often, that small representative of 
the noble bustard — once so well 
known on the South Down Hills 
—the thick-knee or great plover, 
the stone curlew. He does well 
here, for most of the land is sheep 
pasture; and what with beetles, 
mice, frogs, and worms, to say 
nothing of other small trifles, he 
lives well. He is rarely shot, for 
he is one of the wariest birds in 
existence, or at least in this dis- 
trict: his large eyes tell you at 
once that he feeds by night as 
well as by day. The fields that 
are cultivated, those on the top 
of the hills, abound in flints; in 
fact, the farmers will tell you they 
grow flints, for they are contin- 
ually picking them off the ground 
and carrying them away by waggon 
and cart loads. When the thick- 
knee makes his home here, you 
may as well try to find that oft- 
quoted needle in a haystack as 
to find him; he is an inveterate 
skulker. When danger has threat- 
ened him, I have watched him 
through a glass, with his head 
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stretched out; and his body squat- 
ted on the ground, as closely as 
a toad’s. 

On a large estate at the foot 
of one of our hills is a deserted 
heronry. It has been forsaken for 
many years. When the owners 
took ion, the grand birds 
forsook it. I met one of the old 
squire’s retainers near the spot 
lately, and questioned him about 
them. “Ah,” said he, shaking his 
head mournfully, “’pears to me 
the good uns is all gone: things 
is all changed, topsy-turvy like, 
an’ the young uns don’t take after 
the old uns—not a bit.” 

I like to wander there as the 
sun sinks, and to look at the fine 
old furs where the herons once 
built their nests. Some of the 
trees are far decayed, but they 
still stand like sentinels. The 
road that once led to a noble 
house is now covered with turf; 
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the deer have given place to 
less noble game: where they 
roamed, pheasants and rabbits run 
about. There is the water where 
the heron used to fish, nearly 
choked with aquatic growth: and 
there, in the distance, is the moor 
with its trout stream and tin 
rills as of old, where he got his 
feed of small trout; but the heron 
has gone, never, we fear, to return 
in any numbers. Now and again 
one or two have revisited the 
haunt of their ancestors, but they 
got shot for so doing. Sometimes, 
when the setting sun flashes on 
the trunks of these old trees, and 
lights up the water that is left 
open of their old fishing - place, 
when the mist begins to rise from 
the moorlands, I, too, could wish 
that the old gentry we used to see 
there so many years ago could 
come back once more. 
A Son or THE MARSHEs. 














Manners. 


MANNERS. 


‘Wer must be careful that all our 
looks be full of sweetness, kindness 
and modesty, not affected and with- 
out grimaces; the carriage of the 
body decent, without extraordinary 
or apish gestures; in all our ordi- 
nary actions, be it eating, drink- 
ing or the like, we must show 
modesty, and follow that which is 
most received, amongst those with 
whom we converse, for that courtier 
is but over punctual, who in a 
country gentleman’s house _ will 
strictly practise all his forms of 
new breeding, and will not be con- 
tent to express his thanks, and 
esteem to others in the same man- 
ner, and with the same ceremony 
that he receives the respect of 
others, his practice shows like a 
correction of the other, and oft puts 
the modest company into a bashful 
confusion, and constrained distrust- 
ful behaviour and conversation.’’ 


This sentence, the portentous 
length of which is rendered hardly 
less breathless by the arbitrary 
scattering of a few commas, is 
culled from a little brown volume 
in duodecimo, entitled ‘THe Arr 
or CoMPLAISANCE, OR THE Means 
to oblige in Conversation’ (London, 
1697). Such merit belongs to this 
anonymous treatise as flows from 
rarity, for it is mentioned neither 
in Lowndes, Allibone, nor in the 
later dictionary of Halkett and 
Laing. It is prefaced by a letter 
signed “S. C.” addressed “ To his 
ingenious friend, Mr W. B.,” and 
bears on the title the forbidding 
aphorism—“Qui nescit dissimulare 
nescit vivere”—(he who knows 
not how to dissemble, knows not 
how to live). 

There is, however, nothing very 
sinister in the dissimulation pre- 
scribed by this sixteenth-century 
mentor: i n'est pas si diable 
quil est noir. He commends the 


self- restraint of a Chesterfield 
rather than the duplicity of a 
Machiavelli. 

“The height of abilities,” wrote 
the former authority in the course 
of his fruitless and pathetic en- 
deavour to kindle his son’s slug- 
gish spirit, “is to have volto sciolto 
and pensieri stretti—that is,a frank, 
open, and ingenuous exterior, with 
a — and reserved interior; 
to be upon your guard, and yet by 
a seeming natural openness to put 
people off theirs.” 

his is very much the key of 
“S. C.’s” treatise, yet throughout 
it there breathes the spirit of a 
cruder age, when, to use the preg- 
nant phrase of Mr Nicol (the 
biographer and shrewd analyst of 
Francis Bacon), it was as expedi- 
ent to flatter monarchs as it now 
is to juggle mobs. The modern 
reader, running over the several 
chapters devoted to the principles 
of conversation at Court, with great 
men at “the Innes of Court, 
where are to be found a great 
number of the finest spirits,” with 
ladies, and, lastly, with persons 
of all humours, ages, and condi- 
tions, will be rewarded by many 
passages of charming naiveté and 
astonishing frankness ; but he may 
find his smile turning to a sneer 
in the chapter on “ How we must 
demean ourselves to gain the fa- 
vour of our Prince or Soveraign.” 
Princes and sovereigns are still 
held to be very proper objects 
of consideration, and those who 
please them best will not lose their 
reward ; but it wounds our demo- 
cratic self-respect to see the rules 
of the game set out in cold blood 
and black and white. Ars est celare 
artem ; the taste of our age is too 
refined to brook having all the 
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tricks of the trade revealed : it 
spoils the sport. 


‘¢ This is an Art 
Which does mend Nature; changes it 
rather ; but 
The Art itself is Nature.”’ 


Professing this, tvhat possible 
approval can we lend to the con- 
duct of a “reverend courtier who, 
being asked by what means he had 
lived so long and (was) so firm in 
favour at Court, answered that it 
was by patiently supporting injur- 
ies and by repaying thanks in lieu 
of revenge”? A mean creature, 
truly, yet our contempt for him 
in this nineteenth century may be 
somewhat chastened by recalling a 
remark made by Francis Bacon, 
that “the lowest of all flattery is 
the flattery of the common people.” 
(Tory Democrats please copy.) 

We may dismiss “8S, C.” with a 
single extract from his chapter on 
Conversation with Ladies :— 


“It is necessary that a man who 
visits Ladies wear always good 
cloathes, even to magnificence, if he 
may do it without impairing his 
fortune: the expence we make in 
habits bears us through all,—as an in- 
genious man once said, it opens all 
doors to us and always procures us 
an obliging reception ; and as the ex- 
teriour part, striking first the sight, 
is that which makes the first im- 
pression on our spirits, doubtless we 
ought to take some care to render 
that impression favourable. ,’ 


It is a common complaint 
among older people that manners 
have grievously deteriorated with 
the present generation. Perhaps 
it is so ; butsimilar complaints have 
been uttered over every successive 
generation: there are always plenty 
to moan over all change as bitterly 
as if it were bloody revolution. 
Our contention is that changed as 
they are there is still plenty of 
scope for consideration of others, 
which is the fount of social sweet- 
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ness. The eighteenth century 
abounded more than does the 
nineteenth in courtliness; it was 
more picturesque. There is less 
formality now both in dress and 
address than of yore, but the gulf 
that separates the well-bred from 
the ill-bred remains as deep and 
wide asever. If we have not so 
many Sir Charles Grandisons, sure- 
ly we have fewer Squire Westerns. 
i it the refinement of a fin de 
sidele drawing - room a hundred 
years ago that would most impress 
one of us, could he be transported 
back to it? Change of manners 
and habits is inevitable, but it 
does not necessarily imply de- 
terioration. To make a less dis- 
tant comparison—what is more 
common in these days than to see 
a lady being driven alone in a 
hansom cab? Twenty years ago, 


in the days when many girls were 
prohibited from waltzing except 
with cousins, that would have 
been pronounced as compromis- 


ing as going to a music-hall ; yet 
who will say that English girls of 
to-day are one whit less pure or 
lovable than their mothers were ? 

But if we are apt to pass harsh 
judgment on the manners of our 
own time, we are equally prone 
to sniff at any departure from 
the standard of to-day.. There 
is a very suggestive passage in 
Mr. Hamerton’s interesting book, 
‘French and English.’ That 
writer enjoys the enviable scope 
of being as much at home with 
the one nation as with the other: 
it gives him all the advantage 
possessed by one sitting astride of 
a high wall as against one stand- 
ing on either side of it—he can 
see and ccmpare objects on both 
sides. 


‘In any attempt,’’ he says, ‘‘to 
judge of manners, especially in a 
foreign nation, we are liable to two 
mistakes. We are likely to think 
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that a degree of polish inferior to our 
own is rudeness, whilst the refinement 
that surpasses ours is affectation, we 
ourselves having exactly that perfec- 
tion of good breeding which is neither 
one nor the other. An Englishman 
is particularly liable to think in this 
way, because the present English 
ideal of good manners is a studied 
simplicity. We come to think that a 
simple manner is unaffected, whilst 
high polish must have been learned 
from the etiquette-book.’’ 


Between the African potentate 
who, in order to do honour to a 
distinguished visitor and to save 
him unnecessary trouble, masti- 
cates gobbets of meat with his 
own royal grinders before placing 
them in his guest’s mouth, and 
the Lancashire miner to whom the 
appearance of a stranger at once 
suggests “’eaving ’arf a brick at 
’is “ead,” there is room to show 
almost every degree of considera- 
tion. The conclusion to which 
one comes after studying any of 
the many writers who have tried 
to formulate rules of social pro- 
cedure, from Epictetus down to 
the compiler of the latest manual 
on etiquette, is that there exists a 
nescio quid—a spirit, intangible, 
not to be described, but essential 
to the sweetness and light of 
human intercourse, without which 
“the rest is all but leather or 
—— Sweetness of manner 

as its source far too deep to be 
learned by practice or rote ; it is 
no use trying to learn the trick of 
putting it on, like a grenadier’s 
cap, to make one’s self of conse- 
quence; it must be innate, for it 
is the outward and visible sign of 
an inward and spiritual grace—an 
instinctive consideration of the 
feelings of others, a forgetfulness 
of self. Courtliness is the coun- 
terfeit, often passing muster for 
the real thing; its success is 
commensurate with the success 
of the effort to please others. 


But, it may be urged, a man 
may be full of kindness and sym- 
pathy for others and yet fail 
to please because of his shyness, 
Well, shyness is of two kinds, the 
first and least deplorable being a 
gracelessness caused by unfamiliar 
surroundings and uncertainty how 
to behave. It produces agonies 
of misgiving, with perplexity that 
scatters thought. But, observe, 
this kind of sufferer is apprehen- 
sive, not of being laughed at, but 
of intruding on or being a bore to 
others. He dreads giving offence. 
Painful though it be, his is, if pro- 
perly and timeously treated, a 
transient malady, and often leaves 
the convalescent more able to give 
and receive pleasure in the society 
of others than many who have 
never suffered from the disease. 
The reason for this seeming para- 
dox is that shyness of this kind is 
the result of a lively imagination 
acting on love of approbation, each 
of which is, in due measure, essen- 
tial to a sympathetic nature. But 
it must not be neglected or en- 
couraged by circumstances, or it 
will become chronic, and the tor- 
ment will be lifelong. 

The other and more malignant 
form of shyness is really nothing 
but pride, generating suspicious 
watchfulness and cold reserve, each 
of them fatal to a pleasant manner. 
You cannot give a sullen pool the 
sparkle and dash of a mountain 
stream, any more than Lord 
Chesterfield could pour his own 
light and grace into his son’s dull 
nature. The conviction seems to 
have forced itself on the hapless 
father rather early in the cele- 
brated letters; for we can almost 
hear the sigh with which, after 
writing repeatedly and at len 
upon the precepts of good + 
haviour, he flings down the pen 
= which he to traced these 

nes :— ‘ 
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‘* All the above-mentioned rules, 
however carefully you may observe 
them, will lose half their effect if un- 
accompanied by the Graces... . 
If your air and address are vulgar, 
awkward, and gauche, you may be 
esteemed indeed, ifyou have great 
intrinsic merit, but you will never 
please.’ 


You will never please! It is a 
heavy sentence. How far must it 
be held a just one? How far is 
a man responsible for not having 
a good address? If our conten- 
tion is right, he is as responsible 
for not having natural sweetness 
as one who is without courage, 
honesty, continence, or any other 
natural virtue. But the punish- 
ment falls less heavily on the self- 
ish man than on one for whom 
life without the friendly esteem 
of others, is worthless. Never 
please! never feel the firm clasp 
that betokens the answering 
warmth in a friend’s bosom, nor 


enjoy the genial glow that welds 
two equal spirits moving to the 
same goal; not even, it may be 
(though herein exist some differ- 
ent and perplexing considerations), 


exchan that exquisite flat- 
tery of preference between man 
and woman which is no small 
ingredient in the sweet draught 
of love. Never see faces look 
round brightly at the sound of 
your footfall, nor a circle open 
with glad acclaim on your ap- 
proach; but, instead, mark the 
chill diffused among those into 
whose company you come—the 
constraint of remarks addressed to 
eng compared with the cease- 
ess flow of talk among others. 
Never please! it is worth much 
study and much pains, if by study 
and pains the trick might be 
learnt ; but to worry one’s self over 
the rules without cultivating the 
virtue which is at the root of the 
whole matter, is so much study 
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and pains thrown away. There 
is, indeed, one constituent in the 
power to please which is beyond 
any one’s control—namely, per- 
sonal appearance. Comeliness, 
though not essential (for many 
plain-featured people are of the 
pleasantest), must be admitted to 
give an enormous advantage to its 
possessor. Herein is just one of 
those perplexing inequalities which 
incline one to charge nature with 
injustice. Too little nose by the 
eighth part of an inch—too much 
eyelid by the hundredth—harsh- 
ness in skin-texture, or irregular 
action of sebaceous glands,—why 
are these, or accidents even more 
infinitesimal, suffered to rob a 
countenance of beauty? But on 
the whole the injustice is seldom 
as great as it seems. Proportion- 
ate intellect is rarely the comple- 
ment of great personal beauty. 
The combination is so rare that, 
when it does take place, it explains 
the classical belief in demigods— 
creatures with mortal bodies and 
human passions, but suffused with 
the fire of divinity. 

The world is so full of men and 
women—fuller than it ever was 
before—that it is harder than ever 
for those anxious for the career of 
some youth to believe that he can 
ensure success otherwise than by 
looking after his own interest. 
Some pushing fellow is sure to 
fill the place for which we have 
destined our son or friend’s son 
if he wastes his chance in con- 
sidering the welfare of others. Not 
so; this altruism I am advocating 
will so work on his personality 
that it will draw to him far more 
than he could have earned by 
selfish effort. As he travels on 
life’s journey he will find himself 
surrounded by gracious looks and 
helping hands; even the most 
worldly will look kindly on one 
who never interferes oo their 
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pleasure or ambition, whose man- 
ner and temper are like a fragrant 
breath of mountain air. There 
is nothing mawkish in such a 
character ; the self-sacrifice that 
moulds it implies resolution. 

This one is in no degree akin to 
him of whom men say, “ He is no 
man’s enemy but his own.” Such 
a man may be easy, good-natured 
in the vulgar sense, and cheerful, 
but he occupies a place at the 
lower end of the scale of selfish- 
ness. If he is indulgent to others, 
it is from indolence, and his ruin 
comes from indulging his own in- 
clinations. 

At the other end of the same 
scale stands ambition, which is 
only an exalted form of selfish- 
ness. This may seem a hard say- 
ing, but it will stand scrutiny. 
Of those who have attained high 
renown in history it may some- 
times be hard to discern the lead- 
ing motive; but to take the in- 
stance of two notable rivals — 
Napoleon and Wellington — the 
difference seems clear enough. 
The former, perhaps, was the more 
powerful mind, but it was intensely 
selfish. The indomitable will never 
turned aside out of consideration 
either for nations or individuals ; 
the feelings, the sufferings of others 
were never glanced at in the ruth- 
less march to the end in view: 
whereas the other, early steeped 
in the spirit of duty and subordi- 
nation, grew to grandeur by means 
of insensible ascendancy over the 
wills of others, and finally tri- 
umphed by virtue of their devotion 
to and confidence in him. The 
memory of each differs as much 
in kind as the effects of their life- 
work. Le petit caporal was 
worshipped and feared, but men 
loved and adored the Iron Duke. 
Of the former, how few are the 
kindly human traits recorded ! 
while of the other, to this day 
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fresh proofs keep coming to light 
of simple sweetness dwelling lon 

in the minds of men. The follow- 
ing anecdote concerning a letter 
lately exhumed by the editor of 
‘Short Cuts’ may serve as one 
instance out of a thousand illus- 
trating the sympathetic nature 
of the great commander. The let- 
ter, so far as my memory serves, 
was in some such terms as 
these :-— 

“Field- Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington begs to inform William 
Harris that his toad is alive and 
well.” 

It seems that the Duke, in the 
course 6f a country stroll, had 
come upon a little boy weeping 
bitterly over a toad. A strange 
trio they must have been—the lean, 
keen-eyed, old soldier, the flushed, 
sobbing boy, and, between them, 
the wrinkled reptile squatting, 
with tearless eyes and throbbing 
sides. The boy wept because he 
was going to school next day: he 
had come daily to feed his toad ; 
the little heart was racked with 
grief because he feared his darling 
would be neglected when he was 
gone, and might starve. The 
Duke’s heart was as soft as the 
boy’s, for he undertook to see that 
the toad was looked after, and the 
letter above-quoted is one of the 
subsequent bulletins. 

Montaigne pleads eloquently for 
the cultivation of sympathy :— 


**Te loiierais un me 4a divers 
estages, qui scache & se tendre & se 
desmonter: qui soit bien par tout 
ou sa fortune la porte: qui puisse 
deuiser auec son voisin, de son basti- 
ment, de sa chasse & de sa querelle: 
entretenir auec plaisir un charpentier 
& un iardinier. . Le conseil de 
Platon ne me plaist pas, de parler 
tousiours d’vn langage maistral a ses 
seruiteurs, san ieu, sans familiarité : 
soit enuers les masles, soit enuers les 
femelles. Car, outre ma raison, il est 
inhumain & iniuste de faire tant 
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valoir cette telle quelle prerogative 
de la fortune ; & les polices ou il se 
souffre moins de disparité entre les 
valets et les maistres me semble plus 
equitables.’’ 


Peculiar piquancy and interest 
attached themselves in those days 
to conversation with a neighbour 
on the subject “de son bastiment 
et de sa querelle.” Viewed in the 
light of events related in the an- 
ecdotes to be presently referred 
to, it is clear that not only e#xs- 
thetic but defensive qualities were 
necessary for a satisfactory resi- 
dence ; and a disagreement with a 
neighbour who was supported by 
“ followers very well mounted and 
armed, to the number of five-and- 
twenty or thirty,” was one that 
invited discussion at considerable 
length and in some detail. In the 
four and a half centuries that 
have run their course since these 
lines were penned we have not 
done much, in England at least, 
to reduce the barrier between 
master and man. Many good, 
kind men would willingly con- 
verse more freely with their serv- 
ants were the ts of habit less 
binding; there is no mauvaise 
honte more oppressive than that 
which constrains such people to 
a silence which is attributed to 
hauteur, and cannot indeed be 
removed from the category of im- 
perfect manners. 

But a still worse fault and a 
a more frequent is the ignoring of 
the presence of servants. Things 
are said before them utterly re- 
gardless either of prudence or of 
the effect on their feelings and 
morals. People conve se at meals 


as freely as if the intelligent beings 
behind them in broadcloth or plush 
were deaf and dumb automata. 
It makes one shiver to think of 
the kind of thing that those who 
wait at any London dinner-party 
must overhear: the contrast be- 
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tween the freedom of conversation 
used before them, and the frigid, 
saccadé tone usually addressed to 
them, must sometimes give them 
plenty of material for thought. 

Montaigne gives practical in- 
stances of the advantage of a pleas- 
ant countenance. He is so frankly 
egotist in discussing his own char- 
acter, so little disposed to screen 
his vices or exalt his virtues, that 
one can scarcely refuse credence to 
a couple of anecdotes with which 
he illustrates his doctrine concern- 
ing a sweet manner. These con- 
tain, moreover, such lively pictures 
of incidents in the life of a French 
country gentleman of the fifteenth 
century, that perhaps, no apology 
is needed for repeating them; but 
so much of the aroma hangs round 
the old French of the original, 
that it is only out of consideration 
toward whomsoever may read 
these pages, that I refrain from 
quoting the whole passage in Mon- 
taigne’s own words. 

He describes how a certain 
neighbour and relation of his own 
endeavoured to obtain possession 
of his house and person. Sitting 
one evening in his library, which 
he describes to us with such af- 
fectionate detail, perhaps compos- 
ing one of his delightful essays, he 
was disturbed by a loud knocking 
at the gate of his chateau, which 
proceeded from this gentleman, 
who, seated on a horse ridden to 
a foam, loudly called for admis- 
sion. He said he was flying from 
an enemy who had overtaken him 
in the neighbourhood, and “luy 
avoit merveilleusement chaussé les 
esperons,” had pressed him very 
hard. He also expressed himself 
as in great distress about his men, 
who had been scattered, and who 
he feared were morts ou prins. 
Montaigne threw open his gates 
and endeavoured tout naifvement, 
as he says, to comfort and refresh 
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the knight. Soon after, the scat- 
tered following began to arrive by 
twos and threes to the number of 
five-and-twenty or thirty, all pre- 
tending to believe the enemy was 
at their heels. Then, naif though 
he was, the scholar-knight began 
to smell a rat—‘ ce mystére com- 
menceoit 4 taster mon souspegon.” 
Nevertheless he acted up to his 
principles, was urbane and solici- 
tous for their safety, stabled their 
panting horses, and admitted them 
all. Then ensued the triumph of 
a good manner over ferocity. The 
courtyard was full of armed men, 
the two gentlemen were regaling 
themselves in the hall. The grace 
with which‘ the involuntary host 
. dispensed hospitality, and the af- 
fable way he chatted to his repre- 
hensible cousin over their bottle, 
so won upon the latter’s heart 
that he confessed his treachery, 
and gave up all idea of carrying 
it out. “Il se veit maistre de son 
entreprinse ; et n’y restoit sur ce 
poinct que l’execution. Souvent 
depuis il a dict, car il ne craignoit 
pas de faire ce conte, que mon 
visage et ma franchise luy avoient 
arraché la trahison des poings.” 
The other instance given by the 
“ome savours less of “ hame- 
sucken” and more of knight- 
errantry. He tells us how he 
was journeying through a very 
ticklish country(“par pais estrange- 
ment chatouilleux”) when he found 
himself pursued by two or three 
arties of horse. On the third 
in one of these overtook him, 
and he was charged by fifteen or 
twenty gentlemen, followed by 
“une ondée d’argoulets ”—a band 
of ragamuffins. Overpowered by 
numbers, he was carried off into 
the forest, where his trunks were 
rifled and the horses of his men 
divided among his captors. Then 
ensued a wrangle about how he 
should be disposed of, which ended 
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in Montaigne being mounted on a 
sorry jade and packed about his 
business. But he had not ridden 
off two or three musket-shots from 
the place before the charm began 
to work. The leader of the troop 
galloped after him “ avecques 
pe plus doulces,” apologised 
or the inconvenience to which he 
had been put, made his knaves 
busy themselves in repacking his 
trunks, and set him on his own 
beast. He then raised his vizor, 
made himself known, and assured 
his late captive that he owed his 
release entirely to the exquisite 
courtesy of his demeanour, which 
he had maintained under such 
trying circumstances. “ Me redict 
plusieurs fois que ie debvois cette 
delivrance 4 mon visage, liberté et 
fermeié de mes paroles, qui me 
rendoient indigne d'une ‘elle mes- 
adventure.” 

Then, with an unusual access of 
piety, this quaint writer concludes : 
“Tl est possible que la bonté di- 
vine se voulut servir de ce vain 
instrument (his pleasant manner) 
pour ma conservation; elle me 
defendit encores |’endemain d’aul- 
tres pires embusches.” 

It would be ungenerous, especi- 
ally after such a lapse of time, to 
attribute the change in manner 
and intent which the Seigneur 
credits to his personal charm and 
frankness, to the fact that his 
captors may have mistaken him 
for some one else, and released 
him on discovering their mistake. 

No one can have mixed much 
with people in a humble rank of 
life without having marked the 
patient sweetness with which they 
meet a thousand aggravating and 
irritating discomforts, any one of 
which would be apt to put a well- 
to-do person outof humour. Just 
as the wayside dandelion, drawing 
filth of the gutter into its veins, 
filters it by its own virtue into 
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a beneficent juice, so among the 
poor there are those who change 
the use of adversity and the hu- 
miliation of disease into a spirit 
that sweetens all their surround- 
ings. Following the example of 
the Seigneur de Montaigne, I am 
tempted to describe an incident 
in my own everyday experience, 
which, however, unlike those of 
that illustrious writer, tells of the 
influence of the sweetness of others 
upon my own churlishness. It 
happened on a railway journey in 
the west of Scotland, on the Mon- 
day of Glasgow fair; and whoever 
has experienced the vicissitudes 
of that anniversary must remem- 
ber that it involves all the conges- 
tion, hurry, delay, discomfort, and 
ill-will of a dozen Bank Holidays 
in the South. I had important 
business to attend to ina distant 
town, and had to wait at a wayside 
station for an hour and a half 
beyond the time appointed for the 
train. When at last it appeared, 
every carriage was choked with 
excursionists; the observance of 
classes was annulled ; first, second, 
third class—everything, even to 
the guard’s van, was packed with 
folk. Finally, I was fain, mutter- 
ing impotent vengeance upon un- 
hallowed directors, to squeeze into 
a compartment already occupied 
by seven adults and two children. 
Though in a thoroughly bad tem- 
per, I could not but observe the 
suavity with which room was 
found for me by those already 
inconveniently crowded, and, of 
course, perfect strangers to me. 
Let any one who thinks this a 
trivial remark, try a similar experi- 
ment in a carriage filled with well- 
dressed pleasure-seekers, strangers 
to himself, bound, let us say, to 
Ascot races. He will not be in- 
clined to repeat it. Gradually the 
contagion of good temper over- 
came my ill-humour. It was in- 
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tensely hot, we were closely packed, 
and, to crown all, one of the chil- 
dren was taken violently ill. But 
nothing disturbed the equanimity 
of my fellow-travellers, nor the 
simpie eagerness with which they 
noticed wayside objects and the 
incidents of the route. I parted 
company with them at the end 
of the journey, thoroughly pene- 
trated with the lesson they had 
unconsciously administered, that 
sweetness of manner and consid- 
eration for others neutralise more 
than half of any discomfort we 
may be called on to endure. The 
poor are constantly in discomfort ; 
their patience offers a reproachful 
contrast to the arrogance of the 
rich ; and it is only by realising 
this that the first beatitude—that 
spoken to the “ poor in spirit ”— 
can be understood. 

Conversation is an important 
part—though only a part—of satis- 
fying intercourse. The necessity 
for saying something weighs griev- 
ously upon most of us at times, 
and drives us to say many things 
which neither enrich nor adorn 
acquaintance. It is only among 
friends that periods of silence are 
endurable. The secret of interest- 
ing conversation is the same as 
that of literature—having some- 
thing in the mind, something to 
say. Yet how few people have 
minds furnished with anything 
but commonplace, or at least how 
few can produce acceptable frag- 
ments from a store of knowledge ! 
Those who have devoted them- 
selves arduously to intellectual 
work—specialists, in short, who 
know what work is—are often the 
pleasantest talkers. Not by any 
means on their special subjects 
alone, but on anything that stirs 
the intellects of others, by the re- 
flex action of sympathy in mind 
to mind. Many of us must have 
felt contact wit 
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lect to be the best refreshment 
after the gabble of “society.” As 
Mr Hamerton says, “Severed from 
the vanities of the illusory, you 
will live with the realities of 
knowledge, as one who has quitted 
the painted scenery of the theatre 
to listen by the eternal ocean, or 
gaze at the granite hills.” 

It must, however, be confessed 
that it is often disappointing to 
meet with a brilliant writer, a re- 
nowned artist, or a distinguished 
scientist. Thrilled as we have 
often been by the accomplishments 
of such an one, it is vexatious to 
encounter in him tiresome tricks 
of manner, or perhaps to find him 
seeking relaxation from strain in 
those very trivialities from which 
we are anxious to escape. At 
other times he will sit silent while 
others’ tongues are wagging. It 
is not the deepest streams that 
make the most noise. Here is a 
scrap of conversation—practically 
it was monologue—jotted down in 
a country-house smoking- room, 
where eight men of varied accom- 
plishments were sitting. The 
speaker was a handsome young 
fellow, with a frank manner, a 
pleasant voice, and a fine out-of- 
doors complexion, who had just 
returned from a voyage round the 
world :— 


**Oh, D. is a capital fellow to travel 
with ; d—d clever chap; knows a lot, 
doncha know; all about china and 
pottery and books and that sort of 
thing, doncha know. Knew the Taj 
the moment he saw it, you know. 
D—d if JI should have known the 
blessed thing, you know; but bless 
you, he knew it ina minute. Oh, he 
showed me a lot. I give you my 


word of honour, when we got back to 
London I stopped the cab iv Trafal- 
gar Square, and got out to look. I 
never knew there was anything there, 
you know; but X. had taught me to 
look about; and by —— I think it’s 
as fine as anything we saw all the 
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way round. Oh, travellin’ 
one a lot, you know, &c., &c.”’ 


Now this young gentleman had 
received the immeasurable advan- 
tage of a first-rate education. He 
would, no doubt, if called on, risk 
his life to save a friend, or shed 
the last drop of blood in his honest 
heart for his country. He will 
some day inherit a fair slice of the 
earth’s crust, and be an example 
of the virtues and defects of an 
English squire. When the bright 
light shall have waned from his 
eyes, when anxiety and perplexity 
shall have graven their lines on 
his brow, when the charm of 
youth shall have melted away— 
what will remain? Alas! his 
prattle will no longer be endur- 
able; he will be voted a bore; 
younger folk will get out of 
his way; lis contemporaries will 
cling to him from habit, or because 
his cellar is stocked with choice 
wines, and his covers with plenty 
of pheasants. He will never earn 
that rarest of all distinctions, that 
of being a charming old man—one 
who, retaining the freshness of his 
natural faculties, imparts to others 
from his store of experience, and 
sympathises with the hopes, fears, 
wishes, and aims of young people. 


‘«T see these locks in silvery slips, 
This drooping gait, this altered size ; 
But springtide blossoms on thy lips, 
And tears take sunshine from thine 

eyes.”’ 


Some people have the gift of 
pleasant deference in manner, 
which, though it may be acquired 
in some degree by study, is only 
secure of its effect when it arises 
from a sympathetic imagination. 
This was the secret of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield’s extraordinary 
influence over the minds of others, 
especially of younger men. In 
conversation with one he used to 
give him the impression that it 
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was his opinion he most desired 
to have—his experience he most 
coveted; and this idea was not 
conveyed by any formal words, 
rather by expression of deep eye 
and mobile lip—by manner rather 
than speech. Men are easily 
moved by this delicate flattery ; 
they treasure up the words and 
traits of such an one, and dwell 
lovingly upon them in after-years, 
when, perhaps, he shall have passed 
away. 

Nor men alone: women (though 
the rules regulating their prefer- 
ence transcend definition) respond 
gratefully to its influence. The 
mode alters, but the spirit remains 
the same. Raleigh’s gold-laced 
cloak flung across the miry pave- 
ment would find no approval now- 
adays ; the action would be felt to 
be as stagey as the embroidery: 
we have passed into a dim age of 
broadcloth and chimney-pot hats. 
In outward mien we differ from 
the courtiers of Elizabeth as widely 
as the man past middle age differs 
from the lad whose photograph re- 
cords what he once was. It is 
hard to believe the hair once clus- 
tered so low and thick on the 
brow now so bare,—that the 
deeply graven cheeks were once 
so round and smooth. But the 
good-nature within will find ex- 
pression in subtler ways. The 
late George W hyte-Melville, stand- 
ing in a muddy street, was splashed 
from head to foot by a lady’s car- 
riage-and-pair suddenly pulled up 
beside the kerb. Hat, face, collar, 
coat, all were liberally bespattered ; 
but almost before the lady could 
lean forward to express her con- 
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A ! I thought it must be you: 
= always have the best horses in 
ndon.” 

Of all the weapons in the ar- 
moury of intercourse this sixth 
sense is the most potent: it im- 
plies at once the perfect temper 
of the metai and the consummate 
ornament of the hilt. There is 
yet another that can hardly be 
acquired, least of all by our own 
countrymen. If laughter is that 
which distinguishes men from 
beasts, a smile is the badge of 
their fellowship with angels. It 
cannot be put on, it must come 
from the heart; for affectation, 
always hateful, is more repellent 
in an artificial smile than in any 
other guise. Have we but the 
heart to smile in difficulty or dis- 
aster, how these will melt away 
before us ; how angry men’s brows 
will unfurl and fists unclench,—for 
we know instinctively that none 
but the gentle can smile, just as 
none but the churlish can scowl. 
Sons, look in your mothers’ faces 
with a smile; brothers, in your 
sisters’: let their memory of you 
when absent be of those who 
looked kindly on them; for, be- 
lieve it, there is no pang more 
common, none more unquenchable, 
than the thought in after-years 
that we wounded our loved ones 
with sour looks, born of passing 
discontent. 

Of these supreme signs of 
graciousness may be written the 
legend once inscribed behind a 
sculptured group of the Graces— 


‘“« Senza di noi ogni fatica é vana.”’ 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 








A Secret Mission. 


A SECRET MISSION. 


CHAPTER XX.—MOONSHINE. 


“The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands; we should only spoil it by trying to 


explain it.”—SHERIDAN. 


THE two brothers supped alone, 
for Hala and Luba had already 
retired to their respective apart- 
ments, but Felicyan entering the 
bedroom half an hour later, found 
Hala still sitting before the glass 
combing her long black hair. 

She was very lively and talk- 
ative to-night, and kept dwelling 
on each detail of Countess Massa- 
lowska’s visit with almost childish 
exultation. It was so kind, so 


very kind of her, to have driven 
that long distance in this broiling 
heat, merely in order to make our 
acquaintance. 


Did not Felicyan 
think so? And she had worn such 
a beautiful dress—pale blue with 
white lace trimmings (here Hala 
gave a little envious sigh); and 
the horses were so beautifully 
groomed, not rough and ugly like 
ours, but smooth as satin. And 
was it not a pity that Hala had 
no melons ready to offer the vis- 
itor? But she had mentioned that 
they were not yet ripe, so that at 
least the Countess might know that 
they had melons at Stara-Wola. 
Did Felicyan think that she had 
done right in speaking of the 
melons? On reflection she was 
afraid that it might have looked 
too boastful; well, not exactly 
boastful, but just a little preten- 
tious perhaps? 

Felicyan had sat down to finish 
his pipe before going to bed: he 
wore his usual working dress— 
a coat of faded fustian—and had 
on his feet a pair of particularly 
clumsy boots. 


He listened but absently to 
Hala’s lively prattle, his mind 
still running on the conversation 
with Roman in the boat, a little 
while ago. 

“ And oh, Felciu! do you know 
such a dreadful thing nearly hap- 
pened? Just as I had served out 
the strawberries and cream, the 
door opened and papa wanted to 
come in. I had ever so much 
difficulty in making him go away. 
Only fancy how terrible it would 
have been! ” 

“What would have been ter- 
rible?” asked Felicyan, rousing 
himself to a show of interest. 

“Why, for the Countess to have 
seen papa in his old dressing-gown, 
of course. What would she have 
thought of us all?” 

Felicyan laughed rather loudly ; 
somehow his mind refused to grasp 
the full gravity of the old dressing- 
gown. Hala, usually so sweet- 
tempered, felt unaccountably irri- 
tated by this laugh. 

“I wish you would not laugh so 
loud, Felicyan. It is not—not 
elegant at all. Roman laughs in 


quite a different manner.” 


“T daresay,” said Felicyan pla- 
cidly, knocking the ashes out of 
his pipe ; “ but all the same, I can 
see nothing so very terrible about 
papa’s old dressing-gown.” 

“Nothing terrible! Why, I 
should have sunk into the ground 
with shame.” 

Felicyan yawned, and began to 
take off his boots. 

“ What a pity you were not at 
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home this afternoon!” remarked 
Hala after awhile. “ But perhaps 
she will come again. She is evi- 
dently disposed to be friendly, and 
she talked for quite a long time 
with Luba in the corn-field. I 
found them sitting together on a 
heap of straw; only think of that!” 

“ What am I to think of ?” 

“ What is the matter with you 
to-night, Felicyan? You do not 
seem to understand or to listen to 
anything Isay. Why, of course I 
only mean that it was rather sur- 
prising, and very—very gratifying, 
to see a grand lady like Countess 
Massalowska making herself so 
perfectly at home in our corn- 
field. She was sitting there on 
the sheaves, just as simply and 
naturally as—as I myself could 
have done. When she comes again 
the melons will be ripe. And oh, 
Felicyan ! you must give up wear- 
ing that terribly ugly coat!” 

“Oh yes ; I intend to buy a new 
one next summer.” 

“But you cannot wear it a day 
longer, I tell you!” cried Hala 
with unusual petulance; “it is 
as bad almost as papa's dressing- 
gown. You really must begin to 
dress more respectably, in case— 
in case——” 

“In case your fine Countess 
is gracious enough to come here 
again.” 

“ Why do you call her my fine 
Countess? It is not nice of you, 
Felicyan ; and just look, you have 
strewn the tobacco-ashes all over 
the carpet! But I am glad, after 
all, that she did not see you to-day ; 
you area positive figure in that 
coat,—I should have felt quite 
ashamed of you.” 

“Take care,Hala,” said Felicyan 
with sudden gravity; “never say 
that you are ashamed of your hus- 
band. You may be sorry for it 
some day.” 
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She did not answer, but went on 
— up her hair as though she 
ad not heard the words. Feli- 
cyan finished his toilet and got 
into bed without having said good- 
night. Hala remained sitting be- 
fore the glass looking rather sullen- 
ly at her own reflection. She felt 
dissatisfied with Felicyan—with 
herself too, perhaps, without know- 
ing it; and she had no inclination 
to sleep as yet. 

The sound of a door opening 
struck upon her ear after a while. 
She listened attentively. Perhaps 
some one was ill. At any rate, 
she would go and see. 

There was no need of a candle, 
for the moonlight flooding the cor- 
ridor made everything distinctly 
visible. The door at the farther 
end, and leading on to the veran- 
dah, was open, affording a glimpse 
of the silvery landscape beyond,and 
letting in the voices of myriads of 
chirruping grasshoppers. Had the 
servants forgot to shut the door? 
or had one of the younger maids 
stolen out to some clandestine ap- 
pointment under the stars? Hala 
was a strict disciplinarian, as it 
behoves every country lady to be, 
and would brook no such irregu- 
larities in her household. She 
would steal out on tiptoe and 
surprise the culprits. Yes, her 
surmise had been a correct one: 
two figures were there on the 
verandah—a man and agirl. She 
could see their black silhouettes 
quite plainly between the pillars, 
and the low murmur of their 
whispering voices came mingled 
with the shrill chirrup of the 
grasshoppers. Lovers, of course. 

While she was yet oe 
whether to call out or approac 
still nearer, the man turned his 
head ; and as the moonlight struck 
full upon his profile, Hala with a 
start recognised her brother-in-law. 
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He appeared agitated, and was 
speaking eagerly to his com- 
panion ; and this companion was 
—Luba! 

Madame Starowolska almost 
shrieked out the name aloud in 
the first shock of surprise; then, 
obeying some unaccountable im- 
pulse which forbade her to pry 
out her sister’s secrets, she crept 
back to the bedroom unseen and 
unheard, her brain all in a whirl. 
Roman loved Luba! She had 
long expected it; but why this 
secrecy—this clandestine meeting ? 
Why did he not ask for her hand 
boldly in the open light of = 
But he was romantic probably, 
and wished to enjoy something of 
the poetry of courtship befure pro- 
ceeding to more conventional de- 
tails; and Hala sighed a little as 
she remembered how utterly de- 
void of such poetical episodes her 
own courtship had been. Felicyan 
had never made love to her by 
moonlight on a verandah. He had 
never made love to her at all, in 
fact, and had spoken to her father 
before addressing himself to her. 
Roman’s proceeding was irregular, 
of course : she would have to speak 
to Luba about it; it was clearly her 
duty to do so, but in her heart she 
sympathised, and she need not 
compromise her sister by reveal- 
ing this foolish little escapade to 
Felicyan. 

“What is the matter?” he 
asked sleepily, as Hala re-entered 
the bedroom. 

She came and sat down on the 
foot of her husband’s bed; her 
eyes were sparkling and her cheek 
flushed. The excitement of this 
new discovery had quite banished 
her irritation of just now. 

“What is the matter?” re- 
peated Felicyan, not so sleepily 
this time, struck by his wife’s ex- 
pression. 
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“Oh, Felciu! I must tell you 


Such a delightful 


something. 
I am so happy it 


piece of news ! 
is all right!” 

“ What is all right ?” 

“ Roman and Luba. Just what 
I have been wishing for.’’ 

“Roman and Luba? What 
have they got to do with each 
other ?” 

“They love each other. I sus- 
pected it long ago, and now I am 
sure of it.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Felicyan, 
now fully aroused. “ What rub- 
bish are you prating, child?” 

“It is true. I have seen it 
coming all along.” 

“ But I tell you it is nonsense,” 
he returned somewhat roughly, 
and sitting up in bed as he said 
it. “ You must have been dream- 
ing to havegot such an absurd idea 
into your head.” 

“Oh, very well,” returned Hala, 
loftily. “I have got no eyes in 
my head, I suppose; that is what 
men always think of us. And it 
is they who are blind, who do not 
see what is going on under their 
very noses.” 

“ What has been going on?” 

“Roman’s attachment to Luba.” 

“He does not even think of 
her,” said Felicyan, with great 
decision. 

Hala was not to be shaken in 
her conviction. Had she not seen 
with her own eyes? 

“T have the proofs?” she said 
triumphantly. 

“ What proofs?” 

Here Hala became a little con- 
fused. She could not betray her 
sister; it would not be loyal or 
delicate. 

“Is not his whole conduct a 
proof that he loves her? He ori- 
ginally came here to stay only for 
a few days, and now he has been 
nearly three months. Why else 
























should he remain, unless for Luba’s 
sake ? ” 

“Ah, is that all?” said Felicyan, 
apparently much relieved. “That 
is nothing.” 

“What further proof would 
you have? He was so anxious 
to take that ride with her alone 
the other day.” 

“Tt was very foolish of you to 
allow that ride. I told you so 
already; and Hetman’s back will 
not be healed for another week at 
least. Ishould never have suffered 
Luba to go alone with him if I had 
been at home.” 

“And they stayed away quite 
five hours,”’ went on Hala unheed- 
ing; “and I do not know what he 
had said to her that day ; but Luba 
looked so happy when she returned 
(though she was a little pale and 
tired with the long ride in the 
heat), and she kissed me so often, 
as if she had something to tell. 
But she did not say anything 
exactly.” 

“And so you think—you fancy 
that Luba cares for Roman?” 

“T am certain of it!” cried 
Hala, with conviction. 

“But you must undeceive her 
at once! You must not encourage 
her in this delusion. Roman does 
not—never will care for her.” 

Hala smiled with an air of 
superior wisdom. 

“Tt is no delusion—what makes 
you think so?” Then, as he did 
not answer, she went on trium- 
phantly—* There now! you have 
no possible reason to give at all, 
but your own stupid conviction 
that a thing cannot be because 

you are too blind to see it.” 

Felicyan was beginning to lose 
patience. 

“ Listen, Hala,” he said, taking 
hold of her arm in a not very 
gentle grasp. “I tell you that 
this marriage you are dreaming 
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of is a mere castle in the air. It 
cannot, will never take place; 
and I forbid you—yes, forbid— 
to give any further encourage- 
ment to such idle fancies on 
Luba’s part.” 

She shook her arm free from his 


a 
“Forbid! Am I a child ora 
servant to be ordered about?” 

“No; but you are a foolish 
woman who may do endless mis- 
chief by her obstinacy. I know 
that my brother will never marry 
your sister. If there has been a 
mistake, it must be rectified. If 
necessary I shall speak to Roman 
himself.” 

“And betray poor Luba! How 
eat how delicate that would 

! ” 

“Then it is you who must speak 
to your sister.” 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” 
said Hala, rising from the bed 
where she had been sitting, and 
beginning to pace the room ex- 
citedly. She had by this time 
contrived to work herself up into 
a very tolerable passion. “I will 
not act against my own conviction 
and my own good sense. What is 
it to you if they love each other? 
And I am positive that Roman 
is in love with Luba—far, far 
more in love than you ever were 
with me. Why should not my 
sister marry your brother? May- 
be you do not consider her good 
enough for him? Is not our famil 
equal to yours? Perhaps you wis 
your brother to make a richer and 
more brilliant marriage. If those 
are your opinions, it is a ie 
that you ever condescended to 
take a Nicorowicz yourself as a 
wife!” 

Felicyan, though a man, 
was not an angel, and only an 
angel could have swallowed this 
last taunt unmoved. It was not 
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often that he lost his temper, least 
of all with his wife, but he did 
so now. 
“Tt is a pity that you ever took 
a farmer for your husband if you 
are ashamed of the coat he wears ! ” 
escaped his lips almost before he 
was aware of it. In the next in- 
stant he was sorry for what he had 
said. The whole quarrel was based 
upon a misapprehension he recog- 
nised, only brought about by the 
necessity of keeping silence upon 
Roman’s mission ; and the mistake 
on Hala’s part had not been an 
unnatural one. Yet now that 
these words had been spoken, he 
would not let her see that he re- 
gretted them just yet. He turned 
his face to the wall and feigned 
sleep, but it was long before sleep 
really came tohim. Hala’s words 
had hurt him deeply. Never since 
their marriage had she spoken to 
him thus bitterly, thus violently ; 
though in the last few months, in 
the last few weeks especially, there 
had been almost imperceptible but 
constant little frictions between 
them. There had grown up, he 
did not exactly know how, a bar- 
rier in place of the full hearty 
confidence and sympathy of former 
ears. It was as if some disturb- 
ing element, which he could neither 


name nor define, had got into their 
lives, and was slowly but surely 
estranging them. Hala had often 
appeared dissatisfied of late, though 
she had not said so in so man 
words, — dissatisfied with Stara- 
Wola, with the house, with the 
carriage, with her dresses, and— 
yes—with her husband. With his 
manners, his boots, his pipe; and 
the attack upon the old fustian 
coat this evening had been but the 
sequel of many other such hints 
and innuendoes. He had always 
worn the same sort of boots, 
square-toed and hob-nailed, yet 
Hala had never taken umbrage at 
them before this summer. Wh 
then had she lately made the dis- 
covery that they were clumsy and 
unbefitting his position? And his 
pipe, which he had smoked for 
years—and his father had smoked 
it before him,—why was he now 
pressed to exchange it for the 
more delicately flavoured cigarettes 
which Roman affected? What 
had come over him or her to pro- 
duce this change ? 

But Felicyan was tired after a 
long day’s work and the long row 
on the river, and he ended by fall- 
ing asleep long before Hala had 
ceased pacing the room with agi- 
tated steps. 


CHAPTER XXI.—WODNIKI. 


“ Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment.” 


Roman, in obedience to Biruta’s 
summons, took the first steamer 
up the river on the following morn- 
ing, not knowing what news was to 
await him. Early in the forenoon 
he reached Wodniki, a massive 
prey pile of venerable appearance, 
ying deep in the pinewood forest, 


out of sight of the river. 


—Richard III. 


Biruta was waiting for him, out- 
wardly composed, but very pale, 
and with darkly underlined eyes 
that spoke of inward anxiety and 
a sleepless night. She was dressed 
in plain travelling attire, and her 
trunks stood locked and roped in 
the hall. 

Roman had not seen her for 
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nearly three weeks, yet their meet- 
ing did not resemble a_ lover's 
meeting. Each felt mveg toga | 
that this was no time for so 
words or tender caresses; that a 
great, a wital crisis in their lives 
had arrived. 

“ What is it?” he asked, shocked 
at her altered appearance. 

“T don’t quite know,” she an- 
swered in a whisper, “ whether it 
is victory or defeat, whether I 
have acted rightly or rashly; you 
will be able to judge when you 
have seen the papers. Come with 
me; I will show you where they 

She led the way to a long broad 
corridor which had once been the 
picture-gallery of the Massalowski 
family, but now, deserted and dis- 
mantled, presented a sorry appear- 
ance. The crimson damask that 
formerly covered the walls was 
ragged and threadbare, faded al- 
most irrecognisably from the ori- 
ginal hue. Only at those places 
where pictures had lately hung, 
. the stuff had retained the colour, 
thus forming ruby patches amidst 
the dirty brown of the surrounding 
material. Every picture of value 
had already been removed, and 
many of those enclosed in large 
packing-cases which stood about 
the gallery; only a few ill-con- 
ditioned ancestors or dingy land- 
scapes, not deemed worthy of re- 
moval, still kept their places, with 
large gaps between them, and look- 
ing rather forlorn in their isolated 
positions. On one of the largest 
— cases sat Gigo, exercising 

is beautifully pointed ivory teeth 
on the corner of a broken picture- 
frame. 

Biruta went up to one of the 
"Sages landscape blackened 

y age—and cautiously intro- 
ducing her arm behind the frame, 
she showed Roman a long rent 
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in the crimson brocade, whence 
she drew out a parcel of papers 
that had been bles concealed 
there. 

“T put them in there last 
night,” she said, “on my return 
from Stara- Wola, for at any 
moment the castle might be 
searched ; and one must be pre- 
pared for every contingency. I 
am, in fact, surprised that we have 
heard ‘nothing as yet about the 


matter. General Vassiljef is not 
usually the man to let the grass 
grow beneath his feet. It is 


nearly twenty-four hours since it 
happened ; time enough to put on 
foot the whole Warsaw police, as 
he threatened to do.” 

“The police? General Vassil- 
jef? I do not understand.” 

“T have stolen his portfolio, 
that is all,” returned Biruta, coolly. 
“And now you are to look at the 
papers and tell me what they are 
worth. Sit down there whilst I 
keep guard,” she continued,uncere- 
moniously pushing the bear off the 
low packing-case that stood at the 
farther end of the gallery, and mo- 
tioning to Roman to take its place. 

He obeyed, and spread out the 
papers on the box beside him, 
while Countess Massalowska, like 
a sentry, walked up and down the 
entrance of the corridor, whence a 
window commanded a straight cut- 
ting through the fir woods, the 
only road by which the castle could 
be approached. 

There was a long silence; the 
only sound in it the slight rustle 
of paper as Roman nervously 
turned over sheet after sheet, 
and the echo of Countess Massa- 
lowska’s footsteps on the polished 
oak boards. Ten, fifteen, twenty 
minutes passed; then Roman rose 
quickly to his feet, and came to- 
wards her, still holding the papers 
in his hand. 
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“ Biruta,” he said, looking at 
her almost with awe, “you are a 
wonderful woman. Do you know 
what you have done?” 

“ What have I done?” 

“You have done that which ten 
men in ten years might have 
failed to do; you have obtained 
possession of the whole secret dis- 
position of the entire organisation 
of the troops in Russian Poland 
for the contingency of a campaign 
against either Germany or Austria 
—the Mobilisation plan, into whose 
mysteries probably scarce half-a- 
dozen men in all Russia are in- 
itiated. Never in my wildest 
moments could I have dreamt of 
such success —of such a lucky, 
such a wonderful chance! ” 

“Fortune belongs to the bold,” 
said Biruta, throwing back her 
head with a gesture resembling a 
war-horse scenting the cannon- 
smoke. “Did I not tell you so 
before? And you actually want- 
ed to draw back—to throw up 
the mission! Acknowledge that 
you would have been a coward 
to do so.” 

“T acknowledge you to be a 
magician—a witch!” he cried, 
seizing hold of her hand and kiss- 
ing it passionately. “I thought 
myself clever before, but I am a 
blundering apprentice compared to 

ou. All that I have done as yet 

is mere child’s play. A few plans 
drawn from memory, some statis- 
tics collected at random, some 
photographic views of noteworthy 
points—that is all I have been 
able to obtain in three months. 
They will come in usefully, no 
doubt, for completing and illus- 
trating the situation. But the 
glory is yours, Biruta. Your 
ooty is by far the more valuable 
of the two.” 

“ And where are these plans— 
these photographs?” 
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“Some of them are here,” he | 


replied, unbuttoning his coat, and 
taking out a chamois-leather case 
attached round his neck by means 
of a ribbon. 

“ How imprudent, Roman!” she 
exclaimed, taking it from him. 
“Do you mean to say that you 
travel about the country with all 
these compromising documents on 

our person? You would have 

n a lost man if they had hap- 
pened to search you.” 

“T do not usually wear them. 
I only brought them to-day be- 
cause I had intended to verify 
some of the points in returning 
home by the river. The rest of 
my papers are at Stara-Wola.” 

“You will have no more time 
for verifying points,” said Biruta, 
taking out the papers, and _restor- 
ing to Roman the empty leather 
case. “ You have nothing further 
to do in the country now, but to 
return to Stara-Wola at once, and 
pack up as fast as you can.” 

“And you will keep these 
papers ?” he asked doubtfully. 

“Of course. I shall put them 
together with the spoil of the 
General’s portfolio.” 

“ But then you will be running 
a tenfold greater risk than mine 
has been. You call me impru- 
dent for having a few papers about 
my person, and yet you are pro- 
posing to travel with more than 
twice that amount! How will 
you pack them? Where can you 
conceal them ? ” 

“In Gogo’s travelling-kennel, 
of course. That is how I brought 
them here,” she replied, as if a 
bear were the most self-evidently 
appropriate guardian to select for 
valuable documents. “That is 
the beauty of having a bear cub as 


travelling ree: A you see ; and 


with such remark- 


moreover, a cu 
No one 


ably well-furnished jaws. 
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will feel incliued to search beneath 
his mattress.” 

“There is a carriage comin 
down the road!” now exclaim 
Roman, who had been looking out 
of the window. 

“So there is,’ and a look of 
panic came into her eyes. She 
snatched up all the papers to- 
gether, and running down the 
gallery, restored them hastily to 
their hiding- place. When she 
came back to the window the car- 
riage they had sighted was just 
turning into the avenue, and 
could be clearly distinguished. 
Countess Massalowska recognised 
her own conveyance, which had 
been sent for letters to the neigh- 
bouring post-station. 

“What a fright I got!” she said, 
turning away from the window 
with a sigh of relief. 

A few minutes later a servant 
came into the gallery with some 
letters and a newspaper. Biruta 


merely looked at the letters and 


then tossed them aside—they were 
not important, being mostly bills 
and messages which had been for- 
warded from Warsaw; then she 
took up the newspaper in order to 
see whether, as was sometimes the 
case, it contained a time-table of 
the trains running between War- 
saw and Thorn. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed abruptly, 
when she had unfolded the sheet. 
It was the evening paper of the 
previous day. She had turned 
rather pale, and the terrified look 
of just now had reappeared on her 
face. On the second page of the 
newspaper she had caught sight 
of the dreaded name of Vassiljef. 

“Ah!” said Biruta a second time, 
when her eye had glanced down 
the column, but she said it in a 
different way and with a different 
accent, thus making of it quite 
another word; the former ejacu- 
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lation had expressed terror and 
despair, while this one seemed to 
— and triumph. 

“ We are saved,” she said, point- 
ing to the paragraph with her 
finger. ‘Time was x «il required, 
and this will give us time.” 

Roman read as follows under 
the fashionable intelligence of the 
day :— 

«We regret to learn that the 
well - known commander General 
Vassiljef had a stroke of apoplexy 
this forenoon, which seized him in 
the carriage in front of the Gover- 
nor’s palace. We understand that 
this distinguished officer has not 
yet recovered consciousness, and 
that grave doubts are entertained 
of his recovery.” 

While he was reading this, 
Countess Massalowska had taken 
off her travelling-hat and tossed 
it on to a neighbouring packing- 
case. 

“ How lucky it was that I gave 
orders to have my letters and 
ee forwarded here!” she said 
“T shall not require to start to- 
day after all, not till to-morrow or 
next day.” 

“But why delay?” 

“ Because there is no reason for 
such urgent hurry now.” 

Roman looked disturbed. 

“You think that because Gen- 
eral Vassiljef is insensible there is 
no more danger now?” 

“No immediate danger, at all 
events.” 

“But he may recover conscious- 
ness any hour, any moment.” 

“Hardly. He has had such 
attacks before, and his recovery 
has always been very slow. It is 
not likely to be tine this time. 
I will lay any wager that he has 
not got his wits about him for 
some days yet, perhaps even——” 

“ Even what?” 

“He may never be himself again, 
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he may never recover conscious- 
ness.” 

“You think he may die?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Do not say that,” said Roman, 
uneasily. 

“Why not? Would not his 
death be very convenient at this 
precise moment ?” returned Biruta, 
with a strange smile. So might 
Judith have looked before enter- 
ing the tent of Holofernes. 

“ You frighten me, Biruta! ” 

“Why should it frighten you to 
hear things called by their names? 
I have not killed General Vassil- 
jef, nor am I going to do so—that 
would be a stupid bungling sort of 
action; but I shall be glad if he 
dies, and his death would only be 
a very natural link in the chain of 
events. It is always so in life— 
the victory of one implies the defeat 
of another; this a law of fate 
that always asserts itself, and if 
we are to be successful in this 


undertaking, it can only be at the 
expense of some one else. And 
after all, is it my fault if General 
Vassiljef had a stroke at that pre- 
cise moment ?—if his head was not 
strong enough to stand the com- 
bination of circumstances yester- 


day morning?” 

“What circumstances? You 
have not yet told me how it all 
happened.” 

“Oh, avery simple combination; 
merely a rather too excellent break- 
fast, and a glimpse of my shoulders 
through a muslin peignoir, that is 
really all. But the two things 
together were apparently too much 
for the poor man.” 

Roman made no direct answer, 
but he set his teeth together and 
looked rather black. It was not 
—— to hear that his victory 

ad been obtained by such means. 
But victory it was all the same, 
and now there would be no more 
need for plotting and intrigue: 
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once back over the frontier, a new 
life would begin for them both. 
He felt a burning desire to be 
gone, far away out of reach of this 
odious Vassiljef, away from his 
repulsive love and his redoubtable 
vengeance. 

He renewed his attempt to in- 
duce Biruta to abide by her original 
plan of starting that same day, but 
she was obstinate. 

“T have a hundred things yet 
to do, and I am deadly weary,” 
she said, yawning and changing all 
at once into the languid indolent 
woman that most people believed 
her to be. “I could have started, 
of course, had it been necessary—I 
can always find strength to do what 
I must; but I confess I am glad 
of the respite, and of the chance 
of a good night’s sleep before the 
journey. If I had known this be- 
fore, I need not have left Warsaw 
in such a desperate hurry. I had 
not even time to pack up my 
skeleton. Andthough my affairs 
are practically wound up, and my 
cousin may arrive any day to take 
possession, there are many details 
still to be attended to. Remember 
that I am probably leaving the 
country for ever.” 

“T shall have no peace of mind 
until I know that you are safe 
over the frontier with those 
papers.” 

“ Do not be so chicken-hearted, 
Roman,” she said, a little impa- 
tiently. “I tell you there is no 
immediate danger either for your- 
self or for me: there is nothing to 
connect you with me in public 
opinion so far, nor is there any- 
thing to connect me with the loss 
of the General’s papers just yet. 
Not even Gurko was aware that 
he was to receive these documents 
yesterday ; and even had he known 
of it, there is no proof whatsoever 
that the portfolio was lost in m 
house. Correspondence with St 
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Petersburg may of course awaken 
suspicion by-and-by and put them 
on the track, but that will not be 
for some little time to come, and 
long before that we shall be safe 
in Germany.” 

Roman had intended to confide 
to Biruta the uncomfortable lurk- 
ing suspicion borne in upon him 
some days previously, that he was 
being watched ; but she had called 
him chicken-hearted just now, and 
there is nothing a man dreads so 
much as the possible contempt of 
a woman he loves. So he kept 
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silence on the subject, and they 
talked of other matters ; they dis- 
cussed their plans for the immedi- 
ate future, and settled everything 
in methodical fashion. He was to 
return to Stara-Wola later in the 
day to pack up and take leave of 
his brother, and thence start di-- 
rect for the frontier. Biruta would 
follow within twenty-four hours, 
or possibly forty-eight, she could 
not say for certain. She gave 
him the address of an hotel at 
Thorn, the Blue Dragon, where 
they were to meet again. 


CHAPTER XXII.—WATER LILIES. 


“A love that took an early root 
And had an early doom.’ 


Roman had quitted Stara-Wola 
at daybreak on Thursday morn- 
ing, to repair to Wodniki before 
any one was stirring, and he left 


no message to say when he would 
return. 

Hala was as much surprised as 
Felicyan when she heard of this 
sudden departure, but not un- 
naturally concluded that Roman’s 
absence must have some connec- 
tion with the scene of which she 
had been witness on the verandah 
last night. What strengthened 
this conviction was that Luba’s 
face, usually so transparent to 
read, had betrayed no surprise on 
hearing that he was gone. Evi- 
dently they must understand each 
other perfectly, thought Hala, as 
she watched her sister narrowly, 
and she felt more than ever dis- 
inclined to admit that she had 
been wrong last night in her quar- 
rel with Felicyan. Certainly she 
had spoken harshly, valet al- 
most, she admitted to herself as 
she recalled the words that had 
passed. But then, why had Feli- 
cyan been so obstinate, so confi- 
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dent in the infallibility of his own 
superior judgment ? He had treat- 
ed her like a child in refusing to 
admit that her opinion could be 
worth anything—that is what had 
so irritated her, to the point of 
speaking to her husband as she 
had never spoken before; yet she 
was not sorry for her words, at 
least she thought not. Perhaps 
she would not say them again if 
the occasion were renewed, but it 
was right that Felicyan should be 
punished for that dogged self-con- 
fidence. Yes, she would punish 
him by not speaking a word to 
him to-day, or to-morrow either 
perhaps. Surely Luba’s secret 
engagement would soon be made 
known, and then with what pleas- 
ure she would turn the tables on 
her lord and master! 

It was easy for Hala to adhere 
to her resolution of not speaking 
to Felicyan that day, for he was 
absent from morning till evenin 
in the wheat-field, where he h 

iven order that his dinner should 

sent out to him in a basket. 
They were beginning to bind up 
2K 
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the sheaves, and this was an oper- 
ation he wished personally to 
superintend, as only the master’s 
eye can gauge correctly the right- 
ful proportion of grain to be as- 
signed to each reaper as remunera- 
tion of his labour. 

He came back to supper, how- 
ever, and sat down to table with 
his wife as if nothing had occurred 
between them last night, not seem- 
ing to notice how ostentatious- 
ly she busied herself with the 
children, and what laconic answers 
she gave to his remarks about the 
harvest. It was not Felicyan’s 
nature to keep up a grudge, and 
he had now resolved to seek an 
explanation with Roman and ob- 
tain his authorisation to Hala’s 
eyes being opened as to what 
really was going on. 

Luba was not at supper. She 
had gone about all day in a dreamy 
fashion, with a strange puzzled ex- 

ression in her pretty black eyes, 

er straight Armenian brows 
drawn together in a thoughtful 
frown, as though she were trying 
to read the answer to some baffling 
riddle. She had a headache, she 
said, and could not eat, the day 
had been so stifling hot, and she 
felt sure of there being thunder in 
the air; she would just go down 
to the creek and take a dip in the 
water before bedtime. 

Luba felt much refreshed after 
her bath, and dismissing the bare- 
footed girl who had carried the 
linen, she lingered in the little 
hut after she had wrung out her 
long black plaits and bound a 
towel about her head in order to 
dry the hair. While bathing she 
had plucked a large tangle of 
water-lilies. She liked to feel the 
touch of the cool white flowers, 
and to sit idly passing her fingers 
along their shiny stalks as she 
— over the events of the 
ast twenty-four hours. 


Countess Massalowska’s visit 
and the mysterious message to 
Roman which had accompanied 
her recognition of Luba’s love, 
what did it all mean? She had 
spoken of danger too; and why 
had Roman not yet returned from 
Wodniki? He would not be back 
this evening, for the last steamer 
had passed down the river half an 
hour previously. 

At last Luba rose to go, for it 
had grown late, almost dark ; the 
moon was still partially hidden, 
and only a subdued starlight made 
visible the surrounding objects. 
A large raft was coming down the 
river now, one of those unwieldly 
crafts laden with timber that were 
constantly passing by here. Luba, 
standing in the open doorway of 
the bathing-hut, had paused to 
look at the raft, which, in the 
semi-darkness, resembled a species 
of Noah’s ark guided by coal-black 
fiends, and bound for the infernal 
regions,—a vision sufficiently un- 
canny to frighten a stranger, but 
familiar enough to Luba, who had 
grown up by the river-side. She 
did, however, shrink back a little 
into the doorway as she noticed 
that the raft was drawing nearer 
to this bank, and her surprise was 
considerable on seeing it make 
direct for the out-jutting promon- 
tory that formed one side of the 
creek. This was a quite unusual 
circumstance in her experience of 
the Vistula wood-crafts, wont to 
keep well to the middle of the 
current. Surprise turned to fear 
when she saw a man leap ashore 
and make direct for the bathing- 
hut. 

The raft had already put off 
again, and was soon hidden behind 
the trees. With fast - beating 
heart Luba retired into the hut, 
hoping that the stranger would 
pass her by unnoticed. Now she 
could distinctly hear his quick 
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short step approaching; she held 
her breath in fearful suspense ; 
an instant later a shriek of terror 
had burst from her lips. 

A man with blackened face, 
over which was slouched a tattered 
felt hat, stood before her. His 
dress, a coarse smock-coat and 
linen trousers, was that of a com- 
mon woodman. Certainly a most 
disreputable ominous-looking fig- 
ure, whom no one would willingly 
meet alone in the dark, let alone 
a timid young girl. Curiously 
enough, however, the stranger 
himself started back quite as vio- 
lently on becoming aware that the 
hut had another occupant. 

“Luba!” he cried out in the 
next moment, asa ray of moon- 
light through the little window 
fell upon her figure. “ Why, what 
a fright you gave me! I hardly 
should have known you.” 

Seen thus in the moonlight, the 
young girl’s appearance had some- 
thing almost supernatural; the 
white linen cloth falling upon 
her shoulders resembled the veil 
of some priestess of old, and the 
water-lily sheaf might have been 
an offering she was preparing to 
A on the altar of the River- 
god. 

“You gave me a far greater 
fright, I am sure, Captain Staro- 
wolski,” replied Luba, still trem- 
bling so violently that some of the 
flowers escaped her grasp and 
slipped to the ground. “ What 
has happened? and why are you 
in that dress? You have no 
notion how dreadful you look.” 

“Tt was only a joke,” said Ro- 
man, trying to laugh; “I wanted 
to see whether I could frighten 
Felicyan. I did not think of your 
being here.” 

The girl looked at him ver 
earnestly, then she shook her head. 

“Why do you try to deceive 
me? It is not a joke.” 
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_ Roman saw it was useless to 
deny. 

“You are right. It is not a 
joke,” he replied with sudden 
gravity. 

“Then what is it? Why will 
you not tell me? Why will you not 
trust me ?” she said eagerly, coming 
astep nearer to him. She felt a 
great burning desire to know her 
fate at any price, to put to rest 
once for all those torturing doubts 
that had been racking her brain 
ever since Countess Massalowska’s 
visit. Very low she added, “Do 
you not know that I would do any 
thing to help you—toserve you?’» 
In the next minute she did know 
her fate, and her doubts were for 
ever at rest. 

Roman had caught hold of her 
hand in a warm hearty grasp, but 
its very warmth chilled her to the 
core. 

“TI believe you, Luba, and I 
trust you as though you were 
my very own sister. I shall 
always think of you as my fa- 
vourite youngest sister, and you 
—you will not forget your brother 
when he is gone?” 

“When you are gone?” The 
words were spoken with a gasp 
that was almost a sob. - 

“ To-morrow I shall be gone.” 

“But you will come back 
again?” : 

“T hardly think so.” 

“ Never again? ” 

She spoke in a low choking 
voice, and had put out one arm 
to steady herself against the rough 
wooden planking. 

“T fear it will not be pos- 
sible.” 

“But why? Why? Why?” 
she cried out loud, the strength of 
despair giving back her voice. 

“TI cannot tell you to-night, my 
dear little sister, for the secret is 
not mine to tell,” he said, still 
holding her hand, and looking 
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down lovingly into her white 
scared face. “ But in a few days, 
in a week at most, you will know 
everything ; Felicyan will tell you 
and Hala, when I am gone.” 
“‘And I can do nothing for 
ou?” she repeated, with a last 
ingering remnant of hope. 
“Nothing,except to call Felicyan 
and tell him to bring me a change 
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of clothes down here. I must not 
be seen like this, and no one else 
must know of this masquerade.” 
She pulled her hand out of his 
and ran up the dark meadow, still 
holding the water-lilies tightly 
grasped. They had been dripping 
wet when she had plucked them a 
little while ago, they were dripping 
still when she reached the house. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—PARTING. 


“Two stars keep not their motion in one sphere.”’ 


When Felicyan joined his bro- 
ther in the boat-shed, Roman had 
already washed his face clean; and 
divested himself of the coarse 
smock-coat that had given him 
such a vagabond appearance. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” 
he asked, looking from the ragged 
garments on the ground to Ro- 
man’s own disturbed countenance. 
_ Now that the traces of char- 
coal with which he had sought to 
disguise himself were removed, it 
could be seen how fearfully pale 
was his face; the eyes by contrast 
shining with a fevered brilliancy. 
. “Tt means danger, Felicyan—it 
means that the police are on my 
track. I] suspected it before; I 
am sure of it now.” 

The story was quickly told, and 
by the time it was ended, the 
elder brother looked fully more 
disturbed than the younger one. 
Roman had started down the 
river by a steamer which should 
have brought him to a station 
in the neighbourhood of Stara- 
Wola more than two hours since. 
When scarcely embarked, he be- 
came aware of the presence of a 
very unwelcome passenger, who 
had apparently come from War- 
saw,—no other than the same 
suspicious-looking individual who 
had already so disagreeably im- 
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pressed him. What was to be 
done? A decision was urgent, for 
it was evident that the man was fol- 
lowing him. If he let him follow 
to Stara- Wola, Roman might be in 
the hands of the police by night- 
fall. Clearly there was nothing 
to be done but to mislead the 
fellow and put him on a false 
scent. Hardly had he reached 
this conclusion when the steward 
began coming round to distribute 
tickets to those passengers who had 
got in at the previous station. 
Roman strolled across the deck 
with assumed carelessness in the 
direction of the obnoxious individ- 
ual, taking care to place himself 
well within earshot. He went 
on smoking his cigarette till the 
steward approached, and then in 
answer to the question of where 
he wished to get out, had named 
Ciechocinek, a station close to the 
German frontier and fully two 
hours below Stara-Wola. He had 
paced the deck for some time after 
this, still smoking cigarettes, keep- 
ing himself well in view of all the 
passengers. Once he had stopped, 
and apparently overcome by the 
heat, had taken off his dust-cloak, 
which was of a light pattern, easily 
recognisable, and laid it down on 
a bench straight opposite the pre- 
sumed detective. Roman felt sure 
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that none of his actions had been 
overlooked, though the man had 
been ostensibly absorbed in the 

rusal of the newspaper he held 
Defore his face. Not long after 
this the spy had risen and gone 
down below to the cabin. It was 
already beginning to grow dusk, 
and Roman seeing his opportunity, 
had managed to slip out at the 
next station, which unfortunately, 
however, lay on the right bank of 
the Vistula. His plan had been 
to walk down to the river-side, 
trusting to the hope of finding a 
ferry to take him across, and he 
did so for more than an hour. Then 
by good luck he had sighted a 
timber-raft coming by, and had 
signalled it from the shore. Not 
without difficulty had the rafts- 
men been persuaded to accept him 
as passenger, and Roman had been 
obliged to pay handsomely before 
they consented to put ashore and 
take him up. A further gift of 
ten roubles—the very last in his 
purse—had induced one of the 
woodmen to exchange his own 
ragged clothing for Roman’s unim- 
peachable Berlin suit. 

The spy—if Roman’s calcula- 
tions were correct—would not dis- 
cover his absence till Ciechocinek, 
late at night, perhaps not even 
then, and would probably spend 
next day searching the town and 
its neighbourhood for him. 

How and by what means suspi- 
cion had been awakened, Roman 
was at a loss to conjecture. That 
this spy could have no connection 
with the theft of General Vassil- 
jef’s portfolio was evident; for in- 
dependently of the fact that the 
General, lying dangerously ill, per- 
haps on the point of death, was 
unable to give the alarm, it had 
been fully a week ago that Roman 
had felt himself watched and fol- 
lowed. The whole matter was 
very mysterious, the only thing 
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clear being that they were now 
threatened by two dangers totally 
distinct from each other,—one 
to Biruta, the other to himself. 
He now regretted that he had not 
more strongly urged upon her the 
expediency of starting at once. 


The two brothers sat together on 
the verandah late into the summer 
night, long after the household had 
retired to rest, not talking very 
much, but each busied with his 
own thoughts; for we are never 
more silent than when we have 
much to say. 

It was their very last evening 
together, they both felt, for Ro- 
man would never be able to set 
foot again on Russian territory. 
He was conscious of this with a 
sharp pain-prick, as he realised 
that he was probably looking at 
this view for the very last time. 
He- did not love Stara-Wola as 
Felicyan loved it. It had not 
wound itself round his heart nor 
crept into his life as into that of 
the elder brother; yet now that 
he was to see it no more, he ex- 
perienced a soft regret, an uncon- 
scious shade of pity, for himself, 
perhaps, because he was leaving 
something which he had never been 
able to appreciate. 

Looking down at the calm flow- 
ing river silvered by moonlight 
streaks, at the sleeping landscape 
beyond, it almost seemed to him 
for a moment as though he could 
have spent his life here in the 
same way Felicyan was doing. 
But this mood was transitory ; 
in the next minute he smiled at 
his own folly, as he tossed away 
an unfinished cigarette into the 
grass, where it shone for an instant 
like a gigantic glow-worm, then 
died away into blackness. 

No, not for him were the simple 
rural joys, the modest excitements, 
that bounded Felicyan’s limited 
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horizon; there was no point of 
resemblance between the two 
brothers; and now their ways, 
which for a time had run parallel, 
were going to diverge, and each 
would be happy henceforth in his 
own very different fashion,—Ro- 
man in the achieved triumphs of 
successful ambition, and the in- 
toxicating possession of a brilliant 
and fascinating woman who loved 
him; Felicyan in his limited 
round of agricultural duties, his 
sleek cows, thriving turnips, and 
his homely countrified wife. Ro- 
man cared nothing for cows or 
turnips, nor could he have been 
happy with a countrified wife. 
His mate must be an eagle, not 
a placid domestic pigeon; and 
Biruta was an eagle who feared 
nothing, and could look at the 
sun unabashed.. With such a 


woman by his side, no dream of 
ambition seemed unattainable ; 
their life would be a long trium- 


phant pageant. Yet Felicyan too 
would be happy, in his own in- 
ferior grovelling fashion, thought 
Roman, with that sort of loving 
contempt which always tinged his 
feeling towards his brother. His 
life would flow on to its close as 
easily and placidly as the current 
of yonder river, with no great ex- 
citements, no strong emotions of 
either grief or joy, to mark its 
course. Felicyan was not made 
for violent sensations, Roman 
knew. Had he not been full 
more upset than Roman himself 
on hearing of his brother’s danger 
this afternoon?—so anxious, so 
troubled, that Roman had not 
dared to confide to him the further 
and far more serious complication 
regarding General Vassiljef’s port- 
folio. 

And Felicyan, of what were his 
thoughts, as he sat still mechani- 
cally holding the long-extinct pipe 
in his hand? Was he thinking, 
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rhaps, of the promise made to 

is dying father twenty-three years 
ago, that he would take his place 
towards the little orphan step- 
brother? And was he wonderin 
whether he had faithfully kept his 
word? Had he indeed always 
acted for Roman’s greater good 
and happiness? He had done his 
best according to his lights, of 
that he felt sure; but had he not 

rhaps been mistaken in some of 

is decisions? Would he ever have 
given his consent to this military 
career if he had guessed all that 
the service might entail? If mili- 
tary distinction were only to be 
obtained at price of the feverish 
anxieties, the protracted state of 
restless trepidation of the past 
weeks and months, was it worth 
attaining at all? 

Perhaps Felicyan did not actu- 
ally think all this, nor was he able 
to fashion out his thoughts dis- 
tinctly, even to himself. He was 
not clever, not good at an argu- 
ment, nor were his opinions the 
result of any intellectual process; 
they were merely instinctive, in- 
nate, constitutional I might almost 
say. He had inherited them from 
his forefathers along with his broad 
shoulders and iron muscles. In 
appearance Felicyan might be a 
farmer, a simple tiller of the land ; 
he might wear an old fustian coat 
and a pair of abominably ugly 
boots, but nothing could alter the 
fact that the blood of a dozen 
generations of noble ancestors 
flowed in his veins. His simple, 
straightforward instinct, untutored 
and untainted by contact with the 
world, had made him feel dimly 
conscious that the work his brother 
was doing was not such as befitted 
a Starowolski whose ancestors had 
gained their laurels on open battle- 
fields. It was not clean, not gen- 
tlemanly work, in fact, he might 
have said, had he been able to put 
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his thoughts into so many plain 
words. 

But, as Roman had said, Felic- 
yan knew nothing about modern 
warfare, and the means it is ob- 
liged to employ. How should he 
be aware that sovereigns are not 
to be judged by the same standard 
as ordinary mortals ?—that em- 
perors have their own code of 
honour, which differs materially 
from the code established among 
simple gentlemen ?—and that, con- 
* sequently, a perfectly honourable 
man may act in a perfectly dis- 
honourable fashion, if the interests 
of his party require him to do so; 
and that, wearing an imperial uni- 
form, he may, in the service of his 
monarch, do things which might 
otherwise procure for him such 
epithets as knave and blackleg? 

It is not consistent with a yen- 
tleman’s honour to look into his 
adversary’s cards at play; but an 
emperor need have no scruple 
(and he has none) in peeping into 
his brother emperor’s hand if he 
gets the chance. 

All this, however, Felicyan did 
not understand, because, as I have 
said already, he was not clever by 
nature, and had lacked the oppor- 
tunity of forming his ideas from 
contact with the civilised world. 

Along with this dim, undefined 
disapproval of Roman’s career, 
there was in Felicyan’s mind to- 
night the pain of losing his brother, 
for he felt that he was losing him 
irrevocably — losing all that re- 
mained of the little fair-haired boy 
who had once been all in all to 
him. Roman would go to-morrow 
morning early, and would return 
no more. From a distance he 
would hear of his triumphs, his 
successes, and would rejoice over 
them of course; but yet it would 
not be the same thing as formerly 
—not at all the same thing. A 
chapter in their life would be 
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closed which might never again be 
reopened, 

And what was perhaps the most 
painful thought, amid the many 
painful thoughts that were crowd- 
ing upon him to-night, was to re- 
alise that his brother’s departure 
would be a relief,—not only re- 
lief on Roman’s account, to know 
that he was in safety, but relief: to 
himself as well, to the whule do- 
mestic life of Stara-Wola. They 
would be able at last to shake 
themselves free of this atmosphere 
of mystery and misunderstanding 
so foreign to all their natures. He 
need have no more secrets from 
Hala, and Luba would be liable to 
no more false impressions. No 
serious harm had been done as yet. 
It was only that their life had 
lately got a little out of focus, as 
it were; but after Roman’s de- 
mage things would soon get 

ack again into the old groove. 

Felicyan knocked the cold grey 
ashes out of his pipe. It was past 
midnight; the moon had already 
gone down behind the trees, and 
the grasshoppers’ voices long since 
died out into silence. It was get- 
ting cool, almost chill, out here on 
the verandah. 

“T must go and pack up so 
as to have nothing more to do in 
the morning,” said Roman, rising. 
“And then I shall try to get a 
few hours’ sleep.” 

Felicyan accompanied his broth- 
er, and stood by while everything 
was being put into the travelling 
valise. ° 

“T shall not take back my pho- 
graphing apparatus after all,” said 
Roman, suddenly taking it out 
again of the valise where he had 
already packed it. “Safer not, in 
case my box is searched at the 
frontier. You may keep it, Felciu, 
for photographing your cows.” 

«Thanks, but ‘I should hardly 
know how to use it,” said Felic- 
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yan, turning over the case rather 
awkwardly between his hands. 
“Then give it to Luba or the 
children: Now I ain quite ready. 
Oh, by the by, Felicyan, can you 
lend me some money for the jour- 
ney? I had to give away my last 
paper rouble on the raft, and have 
only circular notes remaining, 
which cannot be cashed except at 
Warsaw.” 
“ How much do you require?” 
“ Well, I must have a couple of 
hundred roubles at least. It would 
not do to incur the risk of running 
short, as one never can tell what 
may happen. What a fix I should 
have been in this evening if my 
purse had chanced to be empty!” 
“Two hundred roubles! Why, 


I doubt if there are much more 
than twenty in the house at this 
moment.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you 
have got no ready money?” 

“T rarely have at this time of 


the year. I donot require money, 
as nearly everything comes from 
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the land, and the labourers are 
paid in grain. When the harvest 
is over and I have sold some corn, 
I shall be in funds again.” 

“Then what on earth am I to 
do?” cried Roman in great excite- 
ment. “I cannot possibly get 
away without money, and I must 
not delay a day, an hour longer, if 
I can helpit; I must be off by the 
first morning train. Is there no 
money to be raised in the village?” 

“Hardly ; and it would not be | 
prudent either, if you think that 
some one there has been watching 
you. But I can drive into town 
the first thing to-morrow and get 
money from the bank; they know 
me well, and will give me credit. 
I can be back soon aften ten 
o’clock.” 

“ Not before?” 

“Scarcely ; the bank does not 
open till half-past eight.” 

“Well, I suppose that must 
do,” said Roman, with an impa- 
tient sigh. “Come, let us go to 
bed.” 
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= by do not care for Scottish bookes, 
They list not look that way; 
But if they would but cast their lookes 


Some time when they do play, 


Somewhat to see 


Tus expression of opinion con- 
cerning the apathy of the Eng- 
lish public with regard to Scot- 
tish poetry in general, and the 
moral fables of Henryson in par- 
ticular, was delivered by no less 
a person than sop, in conversa- 
tion with Mr Richard Smith, book- 
seller of London, who kept a shop 
at the west door of St Paul’s in 
the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, and whom he casually 
encountered in St Paul’s Church- 
yard. Mr Smith, with praise- 
worthy alacrity, brought out an 
edition of the work to which his 
attention was called by the “good 
Phrygian poet”; but it is to be 
feared that this public-spirited 
conduct has had few consequences 
in England. The edition in ques- 
tion has dwindled down, for all we 
know, to a solitary copy, discov- 
ered by that most erudite and in- 
defatigable of inquirers, the late 
Mr David Laing, in the library of 
Sion College, and now apparently 
amissing, and the laudable attempt 
to bring such a poet as Henryson 
into knowledge has been entirely 
forgotten. It is extraordinary 
how little notice has been taken 
in general of the great Scottish 
school of poetry, which fills up 
the blank period between Chaucer 
and the Elizabethan poets, during 
which there was hardly a poet of 
name in England ; but still more 
strange is the obscurity into which, 
even in his own country, the 
sweetest and most musical of all 
has been allowed to drop. 
Something of this is, no doubt, 
to be attributed to the obscurity 
of his life. The other great Scot- 


rhaps they might 
That then would like them well.” 





tish “ makers” were men of con- 
siderable position, apart from their 
poetical talents, taking generally 
a prominent part in the large af- 
fairs of the outer world. Not to 
mention the signal instance of the 
royal poet, James I., Sir David 
Lyndsay and Bishop Gawin Doug- 
las would have their place in his- 
tory if neither of them had ever 
written a line of verse; and even - 
Dunbar, though not of the same 
political importance, was at least 
a man of the world, with a place 
at Court, in constant contact with 
all the bustle and activity of the 
world of business and the world of 
pleasure— 


‘*Kirkmen, courtmen, and craftsmen 
fine, 

Doctouris in jure and in medicine, 

Divinouris, rhetouris, and philoso- 
phouris, 

Astrologis, artistis, and oratouris, 

Men of armes and valyand knychtis, 

And mony other gudlie wichtis.”’ 


There’ cannot, indeed, be a 
stronger contrast than that be- 
tween these two poets, the one, 
first grounded in his knowledge 
of life in the rough and unscru- 
— school of a mendicant 
rotherhood and finished in the 
purlieus of the Court, among all 
the placemen and hangers-on who 
crowded around so liberal a mon- 
arch as James IV., a friar of the 
kind not uncommon in the fif- 
teenth century, to whom even his 
generous patron dared not give 
preferment in the Church—a man 
of infinite humour and versatility, 
with his courtly panegyrics, his 
keen satire, and his loud, often 
ribald mirth; and the other, a 
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gentle soul contented with the 
quiet borough in which his un- 
eventful life was passed, and gaz- 
ing forth with simple wonder at 
the wickedness of the outside 
world, occasionally roused to a 
burst of indignation over some 
tale of oppression and injustice— 
“0 thou greit lord that riches has and 
rent, 
Thou art ane Wolf thus to devour the 
puir ;’’— 
but never thinking that anything 
he can say or do would make much 
difference. We can see him assist- 
ing in his humble professional 
capacity as a witness to a grant of 
land madeby his patron,the Abbot 
of Dunfermline; or taking his 
evening walk, when the hours of 
business were over, in the cloisters 
of the great Abbey, and musing on 
the lines that he found written on 
the wall; or again at night, when 
he had settled himself comfortably 
in his chair, mended the fire, 
“ beikit him about,”— 
‘Then tuik ane drink my spirits to 
comfort, 
And armit me weill fra the cauld 
thereout,’’— 
taking up “ ane quair ” of his mas- 
ter Chaucer, “to cut the winter 
nicht and make it short.” It is 
easy to trace the influence that 
this quiet retired life had upon his 
poetry, to which it has given a 
peculiar character that we do not 
find in any of the other early 
Scottish poets. There is a chas- 
tened, contemplative mood, much 
akin to the quality which it pleased 
Fletcher and Milton to call melan- 
choly, which runs through most 
of Henryson’s compositions—the 
serious, philosophical calm of a 
member of a quiet community who 
minded their own simple affairs, 
and meddled little with the out- 
side world. His humour, of which 
there is an abundant store in his 
‘ Moral Fables,’ is of a quiet, cul- 
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incidents of country life, but with 
the enjoyment of the scholar who 
sits apart and watches the play 
with a kindly but slightly superior 
amusement, instead of plunging 
into the thick of the fun as James 
I. or Dunbar would have done. 
Of his more serious reflections on 
the state of things he saw around 
him, the same can be said. There 
is the profoundest pity for the 
downtrodden peasant. There is 
plenty of righteous indignation 
rising now and then into fierce 
denunciation of the oppressors of 
the poor, but it is the pity and 
indignation of a looker-on. It is 
a part of the same character that 
he cannot rush into the thick of 
the fray, as his rougher and sterner 
brethren could do,—to whom the 
mere fact of exchanging blows was 
a delight in itself,—and make an 
actual attack upon injustice and 
tyranny, but can only remain, a 
pitying spectator, at a distaace,and 
cast up his eyes to Heaven with a 
Quousque, Domine? They were 
rough times in Scotland then, and 
the gentle spirit of Henryson 
could not have come unscathed 
through the unceasing and un- 
sparing strife which was the por- 
tion of all those who threw them- 
selves into the turmoil of public 
affairs. The profound reverence, 
the simple and sincere piety, the 
stainless innocence of his poetry, 
could only have come from one 
whom fate had set aside in a 
quieter sphere. There is, perhaps, 
a touch of good-humoured con- 
tempt mingled with the sorrowful 
respect with which Dunbar speaks 
of “guid Maister Robert Henri- 
soun,’ but it is out of place. 
Though the serious poems of the 
latter never rise to a level with 
the rugged majesty of some of the 
younger poet’s productions, daring 
almost to blasphemy in the force 
of their picturing, they stand out 


tivated type, dwelling on homely as giving the image of the mind of 
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one who, in those rude days, was 
really unspotted from the world ; 


“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.”’ 


The facts of Henryson’s life that 
are actually known to us, apart 
from inference and conjecture, are 
only two. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber 1462, the venerable Master 
Robert Henrisone, Licentiate in 
Arts and Bachelor in Decrees, was 
incorporated in the university of 
Glasgow. The degrees which he is 
mentioned as holding already were 
probably conferred by some foreign 
university, as his name does not 
occur as a student om the registers 
of either St Andrews or Glasgow— 
the only two universities existing 
in Scotland at that time. From the 
description, venerabilis vir, which 
is applied to him in the record of 
his incorporation, it is conjectured 
that he was a man already advanced 
in years in 1462, but this does not 
seem a necessary deduction. Six- 
teen years later he was apparently 
in the full practice of his profession 
as a notary public, and tradition 
would make him live on into the 
reign of James IV., which com- 
menced in 1488. Some have 
thought that he was personally 
acquainted with Dunbar, who 
must have been a baby in arms in 
1462. It is said that he died at a 
great age, but there is probably no 
more foundation for this statement 
than there is authority for the 
Rabelaisian jest attributed to him 
on his deathbed. The only tan- 
gible fact, besides his admission to 
the University of Glasgow, is his 
appearing as a witness to certain 
deeds by which the Abbot of Dun- 
fermline granted the lands of 
Spettelfield near Inverkeithing to 
George D. Lothreisk and to Pat- 
rick Barone, burgess of Edinburgh, 
and Margaret his spouse, in the 
year 1478. In the list of wit- 
nesses to each of these deeds ap- 
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rs the name of Master Robert 
enryson, notary public. The 
title of Master probably refers to 
his academic honours, not certainly 
to his professional capacity. A 
colleague, David Maxwell, who 
also appears as a witness to one of 
the deeds, has the prefix of domi- 
nus; probably he was a priest, and 
as such would be addressed as Sir 
David Maxwell. It has been sug- 
gested that Henryson himself was 
in orders; as the profession of 
notary was generally confined to 
ecclesiastics in Scotland, as being 
the only persons who had any 
knowledge of the Canon Law. 
This subject, however, he might 
well have studied in the foreign 
university which gave him his 
first degrees. A commission from 
the Pope was also required, con- 
firmed by the bishop of the dio- 
cese, to enable a notary to practise 
in matters spiritual or beneficial, 
though from the year 1489 laymen 
were empowered to act in all civil 
matters with authority from the 
king only. Henryson, however, is 
nowhere described as a clerk, and 
we cannot help thinking that if 
he had been in orders we should 
have found some hint or reference 
to the fact in his poetry. 

On the title-page of the edition 
of Henryson’s ‘ Moral Fables’ im- 
printed in Edinburgh by Robert 
Lekpreuvik, at the expenses of 
Henry Charteris, and to be sold at 
his booth on the north side of the 
gate above the Tron, a.p. 1570, 
the author is described as “ Schole- 
maister of Dunfermeling.” There 
is not much value in a piece of 
evidence which comes a hundred 
years after the poet’s time, but, of 
course, the designation may have 
been copied from earlier editions 
which are now lost. The descrip- 
tion, however, received some cor- 
roboration from the case of John 
Henryson of Dunfermline against 
the Archbishop of St Andrews, 
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which came before the Lords of the 
Council in 1573. It appears that 
a petition was presented by “ John 
Henrysoun, Master of the Grammer 
Schole within the Abbay of Dun- 
fermling, makand mentioun that 
quhair he and his predecessouris 
has continewit maisteris and 
teachers of the youth in letters 
and doctrine to their great com- 
moditie within the said schole past 
memor of man, admittit thereto by 
the Abbots of Dunfermling for the 
tyme, as havand the undoubtit 
richt and privilege to that effect 
by virtue of the foundation of the 
said Abbey,” &., &. We have 
little to do with the grievance of 
John Henryson, who had been 
ordered by David Ferguson, min- 
ister to Dunfermline, professing to 
have the authority of the Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews, to abstain 
from all further teaching under 
pain of excommunication. The 
Archbishop and David Ferguson 
were called upon to compear before 
“my Lord Regentis grace and 
lordis of Secret Counsaill,” but 
did not obey the summons ; where- 
upon the Regent and the Council 
found that “na sic forme or order 
of sentence of excommunication 
suld be given or pronuncit againis 
the said Johne,” and that the Arch- 
bishop must either let him alone or 
pursue him “ conform to the lawis 
and practique of this realme.” The 
fact which does concern us is that 
John Henryson’s predecessors had 
“continewit maisteris of the said 
scole in tymes past without inter- 
ruption,” and this has been con- 
sidered evidence in support of the 
theory that the poet may have held 
this office. Perhaps the most we 
can fairly say is that there is no 
evidence against it. The profes- 
sion of notary public, which can 
hardly have implied any very oner- 
ous duties in Dunfermline, was 
combined with that of schoolmaster 
by this John Henryson, who was 


also keeper of the Abbey charters; 
and Master Robert may well have 
done the same thing. 

There is another tradition which 
one would like to believe,and which 
certainly cannot be disproved, if it 
cannot be proved either. Among 
the most prominent personages of 
the reign of James IV. was one 
James Henryson or Henderson, 
who was succesively King’s Advo- 
cate and Lord Justice-Clerk, and 
who purchased the various portions 
of the old territory of Fordell be- 
tween Dunfermline and Inverkeith- 
ing—which was erected into a bar- 
ony for him and Elene his spouse, 
and their heirs, by royal charter, in 
1511—and became the progenitor 
of the Hendersons of Fordell. It is 
boldly stated by Sir Robert Doug- 
las, in his ‘ Baronage of Scotland,’ 
that the father of this James was 
a Mr Robert Henderson,— the 
names of Henryson and Hender- 
son are undoubtedly the same, and 
are indeed indiscriminately applied 
in the same document to the John 
Henryson mentioned above,—who 
“appears to have been a man of 
distinction in the reign of King 
James the Third, and is witness in 
a charter to Patrick Baron,” &c. 
The same authority also describes 
the purchase of the lands of Fordell 
by James Henderson as a redemp- 
tion from wadset (or mortgage) of 
a property which had previously 
been in his family. This last state- 
ment is certainly a mistake: of the 
other we can only say that if Doug- 
las had any authority for it, he has 
kept that authority carefully to 
himself, and no one else has dis- 
covered it. There is no pursuit 
which offers more play for the im- 
aginationthan genealogy,especially 
when we base our conclusions on 
the attractive theory that all per- 
sons of the same name must be 
related to each other, at least when 
they live in the same neighbour- 
hood,— and Fordell is close to 
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Dunfermline. The industry of 
Mr Laing collected a list of some 
twenty persons of the name of 
Henryson who were living in the 
poet’s own day, so that there is 
plenty of room for conjecture on 
the subject, but we can hardly 
anticipate any very satisfactory 
results. We have not even suffi- 
cient evidence to say whether he 
was ever married ; indeed his de- 
scription of the comfort of his 
fireside appears to us to be that of 
an old bachelor. 

But though Henryson reminds 
us that it is fitting that “who list to 
magnify” any remarkable person— 


‘« His grete ancestry and lineal descense 
Suld first extoll and his genology, 
So that his hert he micht incline 
thereby 
The more to virtue, and to worthiness 
Hearand rehearse his elderis gentle- 


it is perhaps of no great importance 
to the study of the poet himself 
to consider the question of possible 
descendants whose virtues he could 
have no opportunity of hearing re- 
hearsed. It would seem suitable 
enough to the general obscurity of 
his life if he left no kin behind 
him, but quietly faded out of his 
little circle, an unobtrusive figure 
whose absence would perhaps make 
itself very little felt among the 
burghers of Dunfermline, probably 
much more deeply interested in 
the newly instituted meeting of 
the “ commissares of burrowes” in 
the neighbouring town of Inver- 
keithing, “anes ilk year on the 
morne after Saint James’ day, to 
commune and treat upon the weil- 
fare of merchandice,” than in any 
mere poetical fame attaching to a 
fellow-townsman. Perhaps the 
Abbot had better taste. In any 
ease, Henryson was known and 
honoured by scholars and poets in 
his own day, or shortly after it. 
Dunbar laments his loss, together 
with Chaucer and Barbour, and 
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many northern poets of lesser name 
—Sir George Lockhart of the Lea, 
Sir Gilbert Hay, Sir John the Ross, 
Blind Harry,and Sandy Traill,and 
other victims of the ruthless Death, 
who 


‘‘Spairis no Lord for his puissance, 
Nor Clerk for his intelligence. 


In Dunfermline he has done roun 
Guid Maister Robert Henrisone.”’ 


In the collection of poetry pub- 
lished by the first Scottish print- 
ers, Chepman & Myllar, some 
twenty years after his death, sev- 
eral of Henryson’s poems were 
included—among them the “Praise 
of Age,” perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of his short poems. From 
that time to the end of the seven- 
teenth century there appear to 
have been a good many editions 
of the ‘Testament of Cresseid,’ 
his most elaborate work, and of 
the ‘ Moral Fables of sop’ ; but 
the shorter poems, in which we 
think he shows his greatest ex- 
cellence, were only preserved 
through the pious care of private 
collectors such as Bannatyne and 
Maitland. Later on, Allan Ram- 
say,—who would be worthy of all 
praise as a collector of ancient 
Scottish poetry if he had not been 
at the same time convinced that 
it was also his mission to correct 
and improve it,—introduced to the 
world the beautiful pastoral, “ Ro- 
bene and Makyne,” and by degrees 
the greatest scholars to be found 
in Scotland inclined their power- 
ful minds to the consideration of 
Henryson among other early writ- 
ers. The result was not always 
satisfactory. Such an authority 
as Lord Hailes, for instance, would 
treat him with an air of patronage 
and condescension which is truly 
refreshing. The first and last 
word of this Rhadamanthus on the 
subject of our poet is, that his 
works “have a moral turn, and 
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are free from that licentiousness 
which debases the compositions of 
some of his contemporaries ;” all 
which, indeed, we most power- 
fully and potently believe, though 
we may think that this criticism 
shows an odd want of appreciation 
of the subject. In later times Mr 
David Laing gave to the world the 
only complete edition of Henry- 
son’s poems; but still, up to the 
present day we find one of the 
greatest of Scottish poets read, 
at the most, by a little circle of 
literary antiquarians, and almost 
unknown to the world at large. 
Like the other early Scottish 
poets, Henryson drew his inspira- 
tion chiefly from “ worthie Chau- 
cer glorious”; and some of his 
poems which have had the most 
success in their time are so en- 
tirely modelled on the great Eng- 
lish master, that one of them was 
for a long time considered by good 
judges to be Chaucer’s own. To 
him, as to others, Chaucer was the 
guide to the expression of all that 
was great and noble,—the great 
master of a highly refined and 
elaborated school, from which 
Henryson’s contemporaries would 
seek occasional relief in outbursts 
of that broad, rough, national 
humour which has been in favour 
with the poets of Scotland in all 
ages. To this strain of broad 
comedy Henryson is a stranger, 
with the exception, perhaps, of 
the curious piece called “Some 
Practysis of Medycine.” Nothing 
can be more amusing than many 
of his Fables, but the humour of 
Tow Lowrie or of Sir Chanti- 
cleer’s wives is very different from 
the broad fun of, say, “Christ's 
Kirk on the Green.” But Henry- 
son has a special vein of his own, 
a strain of serious contemplative 
poetry, which we do not find in 
any other writer of his time, and 
in which we seem to find the very 
reflection of the poet’s mind. His 
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genius also found an outlet in 
other directions. In the beautiful 
idyll of “ Robene and Makyne” 
we have the first of Scottish pas- 
toral poems; the lay of the ““Bluidy 
Serk,” a curious religious allegory 
in the form of a ballad, gives us 
another very different type of 
poetry ; while a third is found in 
the ‘ Moral Fables,’ though these 
contain in themselves some very 
different elements: it is no slight 
proof of genius to show equal ex- 
cellenve in dealing with such wide- 
ly varying themes as the “Tod’s 
Contunion to Frere Wolf” and 
the “Preiching of the Swallow.” 
Through all these different styles 
we find the same power of concen- 
tration on his subject, which is one 
of the principal characteristics of 
Henryson’s poetry. In his most 
contemplative strain he rarely 
allows himself to be discursive : 
his thoughts are not suffered to 
stray from the theme,—a fact to 
which we probably owe the ex- 
treme smoothness and harmony of 
his verse, which, except in some 
inferior and probably early pro- 
ductions, such as that “Against 
Hasty Credence of Titlaris,” is 
rarely marred by a weak line. 
Combined with this power of keep- 
ing close to his theme is the pro- 
found calm, the tranquil, thought- 
ful gravity of a man outside the 
bustle and hurry of the world: and 
in this combination we shall find 
the secret of the excellence of his 
more serious poems. 

In each of these there is much 
the same strain of thought. The 
poet writes as one who has passed 
the busy, troubled time of youth, 
and settled down in a quiet old 
age. His mind is constantly fixed 
upon the thought of coming death, 
but not with any feeling of horror, 
or even distaste : he rejoices, on the 
contrary, that he has come so far 
on the way to the happiness which 
lies beyond death,— 
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«The more of age, the nearer heaven’s 
bliss.”’ 


In this peaceful period of repose 
and expectation, he can look with 
equal serenity back upon his past 
life or forward to the great change 
that is close at hand. There is a 
gentle tone of indulgence even to 
the follies of youth, the contrast 
with which heightens the advan- 
tages of old age. In his “ Reason- 
ing betwixt Age and Youth,” we 
can see the delight with which he 
pictures to himself the champion 
of youth, in all the pride and 
strength of early manhood,— 
«A merry man, that of all mirth could 
mene, 
Singand this sang that richt sweetly 
was set, 
‘QO youth, be glad into thy flowris 
green!’”’ 


There is no condemnation of the 
young man for not heeding the 
rebukes of the old man who warns 
him that all the glories of youth 
must pass away, and the conclu- 
sion of the argument leaves the 
poet rather in the mind that both 
sides may be right,— 
“Of the sedullis the sooth when I 
had seen 
Of truth, methought, they triumphit 
in their tone ; 
‘O youth, be glad into thy flowris 
green !”’ 
‘O youth, thy flowris fadis ferly 
soon!’”’ 


The fullest development of the 
idea is attained in the “ Praise 
of Age,” which we have ventured 
to quote in its entirety, as being 
the one to which we should assign 
the highest place among Henry- 
son’s shorter poems. The descrip- 
tion in the opening verse is a touch 
of his happiest fancy :— 

“Intil a garth, under a red rosere, 

Ane auld man and decrepit heard I 

sing ; 
Gay was the note, sweet was the voice 
and clear; 
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It was great joy to hear of sic ane 
thing. 
And to my doume! he said, in his 
diting, 
‘ For to be young I wald not, for my wyss 
Of all this warld to make me lord 
and king; 
The more of age, the. nearer heaven’s 
bliss. 


‘False is this warld and full of vari- 
ance. 
Ourset with sin and other sytis? mo; 
Now truth is tynt,? guile has the 
governance, 
And wretchedness has turnyt all fra 
weal to woe; 
Freedom is tynt and flemyt‘ the 
Lordis fro, 
And covetise is all the cause of this; 
I am content that youthhead is ago: 
The more of age, the nearer heaven’s 
bliss. 


‘The state of youth I repute for na 
id, 
-For in that state great peril now I 
see ; 
Can nane gainstand the raging of his 
bluid, 
Ne yet be stable till that he agit be: 
Then of the thing that maist rejoicit 


he, 

Na thing remains for to be callit his; 
For why? it was but very vanity: 
The more of age, the nearer heaven’s 

bliss. 


‘This wretched warld may na man trow; 
for why? 
Of earthly joy aye sorrow is the end; 
The gloyr of it can na man certify, 
This day a king, the morn na thing 
to spend ! 
What have we here but grace us 
to defend? 
The whilk God grant us to amend our 
miss, 
That to his joy he may our saulis 
send ; 
The more of age, the nearer heaven’s 
bliss. 


The same theme of the vanity 
and uselessness of the things of 
this world forms the substance of 
several other poems, such as the 
“Reasoning betwixt Death and 
Man,” and the “Three Died 
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Powis,” if the latter be indeed 
Henryson’s. Resignation and hope, 
with an absolute and unquestioning 
trust in the divine justice, are the 
great principles to be inculcated. 
Perhaps what we may call the 
moral teaching of Henryson, as 
distinguished from the intimate 
personal feeling expressed in the 
“Praise of Age,” finds the finest 
expression in the “Abbey Walk.” 
The incident which suggests the 
meditations embodied in this poem 
we may well imagine to be 
genuine :— 


*« Alone as I went up and doun 
In ane Abbay was fair to see, 
Thinkand what consolatioun 
Was best in to adversitie ; 
On case I tast on side mine ee, 
And saw this written upon a wall, 
‘Of what estate, Man, that thou be, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all.’ 


Thy kingdome and thy greit empire, 
Thy ryaltie nor riche array, 
Shall nocht endure at thy desire, 
But, as the wind, will wend away ; 
Thy gold and all thy guidis gay, 
When fortune list will frae thee fall: 
Sen thou sic sampillis seis ilk day, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 


Blame not thy Lord, sa is his will; 
Spurn not thy fute againis the wall ; 

But with meik hairt and prayer still, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 


God of his justice mon correct, 
And of his mercie pitie haif ; 
He is ane Juge, to nane suspect, 
To punish synfull man and saif. 
Though thow be lord attour the laif,! 
And efterward made bound and thrall, 
Ane puir beggar with scrip and staiff, 
Obey, and thank thy God of all. 


In wealth be meek, heich? not thyself, 
Be glaid in wilfull poverty ; 
Thy power, and thy warldis pelf, 
Is nocht but very vanitie. 
Remember Him that deit on tree, 
For thy sake tastit the bitter gall, 
Wha heis law hairtis, and lawis hie,3 
Obey, and thank thy God of all.’’ 
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It is in this kind of serious 
moral poetry that Henryson ap- 
pears to us to attain the greatest 
excellence, though we can hardly 
say that any of his other efforts in 
this manner come up to the level 
of the two poems quoted. Some- 
times he inclines to a more satiri- 
cal vein, as in the “ Want of Wise 
Men,” where he deplores the 
“grete confusioun” which neces- 
sarily follows— 


‘‘Sen want of wyse men makis fulis sit 
on binkis.’’ ¢ 


Others of his more purely religious 

ms are in a lighter strain, as 
the “Salutation of the Virgin,”— 
apparently a youthful production, 
—with its pretty fantastic invo- 
cations of “that princess pure, 
withouten peer” :— 


‘*O lady lele and lusumest, 
Thy face most fair and schene is ! 
O blossom blithe and bowsumest, 
Fra carnale cryme that clene is! ”’ 


—or the “Bluidy Serk,”—a curious 
religious allegory, well known in 
many forms to students of medieval 
legends,—told with a serious didac- 


_tic purpose, but couched in the 


form of a ballad of love and war: 
one of the earliest specimens, by 
the way, of Scottish ballad poetry. 

But the genius of Henryson was 
so extraordinarily versatile, that 
though we give the first place to 
his serious poems, we must ad- 
mit that had these been entirely 
lost, our poet would hardly lose 
the rank we should assign him. 
Among the founders of Scottish 
poetry must, in any case, .be 
counted the author of “ Robene 
and Makyne.” We have here the 
scene laid among the wind-swept 
hills and the grey woods, the “ hol- 
tis hair” of Scotland, of as tender 
and beautiful an idyll as ever 
Theocritus imagined among the 
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slender cypresses and the dark 
ivy, the sweet-fruited vine and the 
cold streams flowing down from 
the spotless snows of tna, of 
which he loved to sing. There is 
certainly not the wealth of de- 
scription the Sicilian poet would 
have given us: it is a simple tale, 
plainly told, for the most part in 
dialogue, where nothing must be 
allowed to retard the action. And 
yet the scene is by a few slight 
touches put most distinctly before 
us, and especially the change that 
- comes over all with the change in 
the mind of the principal actor, 
from the time we are first intro- 
duced to him in his careless hap- 
iness, as he sits “on guid green 
hill,” with no thought of anything 
beyond his sheep,— 

‘“«The weather is fair and I am fain, 

My sheep goes hale above,’’— 


to the last picture, where all the 
light and warmth has gone out of 
the air, the woods look cold and 
grey in the waning evening light, 
and the sheep are huddled together 
for shelter under the bank; when 
Makyne has rejected his suit,— 

«« And so left him baith wo and wreuch, 

In dolour and in care, 


Keepand his herd under a heuch,! 
Amang the holtis hair.”’ 2 


The story is one often told. It 
is Makyne who is the wooer at 
first, while Robin professes an ab- 
solute indifference to, and ignor- 
ance of, love. “Fain wald I leir 
that law,” he says scornfully, and 
Makyne is ready to teach him :— 
“«« At luvis lair gin thou will leir 

Take there ane A, B, C; 

Be heynd,’ courteous, and fair of feir,+ 

Wise, hardy, and free: 

So that no danger do thee deir,5 

What dule in dern thou dree ; 6 
Press thee with pain at all power, 

Be patient and previe.’ ”’ 
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But Robin remains obdurate, and 
after repeated repulses breaks away 
from Makyne’s attempts to detain 
him. 
‘* Robene on his wayis went, 
Als licht as leaf of tree; 
Mawkyne mourned in her intent, 
And trowed him never to see, 
Robene brayed attour the bent ; 
Then Mawkyne cryit on hie, 
‘Now may thou sing, for I am shent, 
What ailis lufe at me?’ ”’ 


No sooner, however, is Makyne’s 
pleading decidedly at an end than 
Robin begins to repent of his 
stubbornness. 


‘‘ Mawkyne went hame withouten fail, 
Full weary efter couth weep: 

Then Robene in a full fair dale 
Assemblit all his sheep. 

By that, some part of Mawkyne’s ail 
Out-through his hairt could creep, 

He followit her fast there to assail 
And till her tuke gude keep. 


‘ Abide, abide, thou fair Mawkyne, 
A word for ony thing ; 

For all my luve it shall be thine, 
Withouten departing. 

Allhail! thy heart for to,have mine 
Is all my coveting ; 

My sheep to-morn, till houris nine, 
Will need of no keeping ?’”’ 


But the nymph is no longer in a 
holiday humour, and her answer is 
chilling— 
“«*Robene, thou hast heard sung and 
say, 
In oui and stories auld, 
‘‘The man that will not when he may, 
Shall have not when he wald.”’ 
I pray to Jesu every day, 
Mot eik their caris cauld, 
That first presses with thee to play 
By firth, forest, or fauld.’”’ 


As Makyne grows colder, Robin 

becomes more eager; but his most 

fervent entreaties are now of no 

avail. 

«« « Mawkyne, the hope of all my heill, 
My hairt on thee is set, 


And ever mair to thee be leill, 
While I may live, but let; 
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Never to fail, as others feill, 
What grace that ever I get.’ 

‘ Robene, with thee I will not deill, 
Adew! for thus we met.’ ”’ 


So Makyne goes home “blyth 
aneuch,” and poor Robin is left 
“in dolour and in care” to look 
after his sheep—a sad warning to 
all obdurate swains. It is much 
the same moral that King James 
enforces upon laggards in love, 
after he has told his own love- 
story, when he prays the powers 
that direct these matters— 
‘* For all the hertis dull 
That liven here in sleuth and igno- 
rance, 

And has no courage at the rose to pull,— 

Their life to mend and their saulis 

avance 
With their sweete lore, and bring them 
to gude chance ; 

And wiho that will not for this prayer 

turn, 

When they wald fainest speed, that 

they may spurn.”’ 

The poem of “Robene and 
Makyne” is one of the few in- 
stances preserved to us of Henry- 
son’s lighter mood. To the same 
class, however, may be referred, 
though it is not without a certain 
didactic purpose, the pretty and 
quaint conceits of the “Garmond 
of Gude Ludies.” Concerning this 
poem the erudite Lord Hailes has 
delivered his opinion that “the 
comparison between female orna- 
ments and female virtues is ex- 
tended throughout so many lines, 
and with so much of a tire- 
woman’s detail, that it becomes 
somewhat ridiculous.” It is not 
for us to traverse the judgment of 
so ponderous an authority, but we 
may perhaps test its value by 
quoting a few stanzas from what 
has always appeared to us to be 
one of the daintiest and most 
graceful of Henryson’s productions. 


**Wald my gud Lady lufe me best, 
And work after my will, 
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I suld ane garmond gudliest 
Gar make her body till. 


Of hie honour suld be her hud, 
Upon her heid to weir, 

Garnisht with governance so gud, 
Na deeming suld her deir.! 


Her sark suld be her body next 
Of chastetie so white, 

With shame and dread together mixt, 
The same suld be perfyt. 


Her gown suld be of gudliness, 
Well ribband with renown, 

Purfillet with pleasure in ilk place, 
Furrit with fine fassoun.? 


Her belt suld be of benignitie, 
About her middle meet; 

Her mantle of humilitie 
To thole® baith wind and weit. 


Her hat suld be of fair having, 
And her tippet of truth, 

Her patelet* of gude pansing, 
Her hals5 ribbane of ruth. 


Wald she put on this garmond gay, 
I durst sweir by my seill 

That she wore never green nor gray 
That set her half so weill.”’ 


By far the best known of Hen- 
ryson’s works are his longer poems, 
“The Testament of Cresseid” and 
“Orpheus and Eurydice.” We 
have, however, omitted to speak of 
these till now, because we do not 
regard them as displaying the best, 
or, at any rate, the most original, ~ 
side of our poet. In his actual 
imitations of Chaucer, Henryson 
never rises to the same level that 
he reaches in other kinds of verse. 
He become more formal and more 
diffuse ; he suffers the interest of 
his story to flag, till it loses its 
force and becomes tedious. As an 
original poet, Henryson has no 
superior among his countrymen ; 
as a Chaucerian, he is decidedly 
inferior to James I. The “Tes- 
tament of Cresseid,” however, has 
achieved more popularity than 
perhaps any of his other works, 
with the exception of the ‘Moral 
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Fables.’ In the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was frequently reprinted 
by Charteris and others. ‘Our 
mouths water when we hear of 
a person who, in 1585, possessed 
three copies of this work, valued 
at fourpence each, any one of 
which, could it be found again in 
our day, would fetch considerably 
more than its weight in gold. It 
was also usually printed at the 
end of “ Troilus and Cresseid ” in 
editions of Chaucer’s works, and 
was considered by some as being 
the work of the master himself. 
But it is not difficult to see that 
this is not the case. It is pupil’s 
work—the work of one who, with 
great poetical possibilities in many 
directions, is bending himself to a 
task which he was not so well fit- 
ted to perform. There can be no 
doubt that it is a poet of no mean 
order who is speaking to us: no 
other could have conceived so 
tragic and so human an incident 
as that of the meeting between 
Troilus and Cresseid; no other 
could have written the occasionally 
vigorous passages which break the 
monotony of the poem here and 
there. But it is, after all, merely 
a set piece, long-drawn-out to the 
confines of tediousness, with an 
artificial, laboured air about it, 
which makes even the versification 
less smooth than in Henryson’s 
other works. There are moments 
when one can forget this: nothing 
can be more charming, for instance, 
in its simplicity than the poet’s de- 
scription of how the idea came to 
him, of the night when he stood at 
the window of his oratory gazing 
at the splendor of “fair Venus, 
the beauty of the nicht,”— 


* Throwout the glass her beamis brast 
sa fair, 
That I micht see on everie side me 


by 
The northen wind had purifyit the air, 
And shed the mistie cloudis fra the 
sky; 
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The frost freisit, the blastis bitterly 

Fra Pole Artick came whistling loud 
and shrill, 

And causit me remufe against my will.’’ 


There is a touch of anti-climax 
in the last line that may raise 
some ridicule, but it is with a lov- 
ing laugh that we follow our poet 
in to the fire in his chalmer— 
much good may it have done to 
his gentle heart! There the good 
old man has taken down the book 
of his honoured master Chaucer 
which tells of the loves of Troi- 
lus and Cresseid, and is musing 
over the well-known tale and its 
moral. He is not satisfied that 
the true lover should be left in 
a unless some retribu- 
tion also overtook the false love. 
Doubts arise in his mind— bd 


‘“‘Wha wot gif all that Chaucer wrait 
was trew ?’’— 


and so he takes “ane uther quair” 
down, out of which he proceeds to 
tell us of the “ fatall destinie of fair 
Cresseid that endit wretchedlie.” 
The story is not too well known 
for us to repeat it. Cresseid, hav- 
ing after her first infidelity fallen 
into the lowest depths, is taken in 
by her father Calchas, who is here 
the priest of a temple to Venus 
and Cupid. She refuses to join in 
the worship of the deities of love, 
to whom she attributes all her 
misfortunes. 


“ Alas! that ever I made you sacri- 
fice,’ — 


she cries and bursts into a furious 
invective against them, which is 
resented by Cupid. The god of 
love, therefore, summons the seven 
planets before him, “ringand ane 
silver bell,” and forms them into 
a council to consider what punish- 
ment should be meted out to this 
blasphemer. The account of the 
appearance of the various council- 
lors, as Cresseid sees them in a 
trance, is one of the finest passages 
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of the poem: the description of 
Saturn is a piece of powerful writ- 
ing, which Henryson has perhaps 
nowhere equalled. Indeed it re- 
minds one much more of Dunbar 
than of good Master Robert. 


« Attour his belt his lyart ! lokkis lay, 
Felterit2 unfair, overfret with 
frostis hoar, 
His garmond and his gyis full gay 
of gra 


His witherit weed fra him the wind 
out wore, 
Ane busteous* bow within his hand 
he bore, 
Under his girdle ane flasche of felloun 
flanis ¢ 
Fedderit with ice and heidit with 
hailstanis.”’ 


A striking contrast is made with 
the bright appearance and _bear- 
ing of “Jupiter richt fair and 
amiabill.” 


‘* His voice was cleir, as cristall were 


his een, 
As golden wire sa glitterand was his 
hair, 
His garmond and his gyis full gay of 
green, 
With golden listis gilt on every 
ir,5 
Ane burelie brand about his middle 
bare ; 
In his right hand he had ane grounden 


spear 
Of his father the wrath fra us to weir.”’ 


A touch of the poet’s quaintest 
fancy comes in with the description 
of Mercury, who is chosen to be 
“‘forespeaker of the parliament.” 


“* With buik in hand then came Mer- 
curius, 
Richt eloquent and full of rhetorie, 
‘With polite termis and delicious, 
With pen and ink to report all 
readie, 
Setting sangis and singand merrilie ; 
His hude was reid, heklit attour® his 
crown, 
Like to ane poet of the auld fassoun, 
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Boxis he bare with fine electuairies, 

And sugarit syropsis for digestioun, 
Spycis belangand to the pothecairis, 

With mony hailsum sweet confec- 

tioun, 

Doctor in physic clad in scarlet goun, 
And furrit weil, as sic ane oucht to be, 
Honest and gude, and not ane word 

culd lee.” 


These do not seem to have been 
the qualities which Henryson al- 
ways found in doctors of physic, 
if we may trust his satirical poem, 
“Sum Practysis of Medicine.” It 
is to be hoped Mercurius did not 
dispense such prescriptions as 


‘¢ Baith the bellows of ane brock, 
With three crawis of the cock, 
The shadow of ane Yule stock, 

Is guid for the hoast.’’ 7 


The council of planets refer the 
question to a select committee, 
consisting of Saturn and Cynthia, 
who inflict upon Cresseid the fear- 
ful punishment of leprosy. The 
doom pronounced by Saturn gives 
us another fine passage— 


‘‘T change thy mirth into melancholy’ 

Whilk is the mother of all pensive- 
ness, 

Thy moisture and thy heat in cald and 


dry, 

Thine insolence, thy play and wan- 
tonness 

To great diseis, thy pomp and thy 
riches 


In mortal neid, and greit penuritie 
Thou suffer sall, and as ane beggar die.”’ 


So Cresseid is hurried off to the 
lazar-house, and comes out daily 
with her companionsin misfortune 
“with cup and clapper,” to beg at 
the roadside. So far, though the 
punishment is terrible, the story is 
commonplace; but we rise into a 
higher region of poetry when we 
come to the last meeting of Cres- 
seid with Troilus. The garrison 
of Troy is returning at night, after 
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a successful sortie, with Troilus at 
their head, when they pass the 
lace where Cresseid and the 
epers are waiting. The lepers 
shake their cups and cry to them 
for alms, and Troilus, having pity 
on them, rides up nearer to the 
place where Cresseid is sitting— 


“Then upon him she cast up baith her 
een, - 
And with ane blenk it came into his 
thoucht, 
That he sum tyme her face before had 
seen 
But she was in sic plye, he knew her 
nocht ; 
Yet then her luik into his mind it 
brocht 
The sweit visage and amorous blenking 
Of fair Cresseid, sumtyme his awin 
darling. 


Ane spark of lufe then till his heart 
culd spring, 
And kindlit all his Lodie in ane fire 
With hot fever ane sweat and trem- 
bling 
Him tuik quhill'! he was readie to 
expire ; 
To beir his shield his breist began to 


tire ; 
Within ane while he changit mony hew, 
Ane nevertheless not ane ane uther 
knew. 


For knichtlie pietie and memoriall 
Of fair Cresseid, ane girdle can he tak, 
Ane purse of gold, and mony gay jowall 
And in the skirt of Cresseid down 
can swak: 2 
Then rade away and not ane word 
he spak 
Pensive in heart, quhill he come to the 
toun, 
And for greit care oft syis * almaist fell 
doun.”’ 


It is an additional touch of pathos 
that Cresseid, whether from the 
blindness arising from her dis- 
ease or from some other cause, 
shows not even this half recogni- 
tion of Troilus, even asking the 
other lepers, “ What lord is yon” 
that “has done to us so greit hu- 
manitie?” The discovery that it 
was her true lover that has been 
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so generous brings on an agony of 
shame and remorse in which she 
dies—it must be admitted to rather 
slow music—after making her tes- 
tament, and sending back to Troi- 
lus the ring which he had given her 
as a love-token in years gone by. 
Troilus is left weeping over old 
associations as the curtain falls. 


‘Some said he made ane tomb of mer~ 


bell gray, 
And wrait her name and superscrip- 
tioun, 
And laid it on her grave, where that 
she lay, 
In golden letteris conteining this 
ressoun : 
‘Lo, fair ladyis, Cresseid of Troyis 
toun, 
Sumtyme countit the flower of woman- 
heid 


Under this stane, late leper, lyis deid.’ ”’ 


Well, let us hope he did. It gives 
a finer end to the story, if it is 
in any way profitable to add an 
end to a story which was purposely 
left incomplete. 

If the “ Testament of Cresseid ” 
inclines to tediousness, “Orpheus 
and Eurydice ” is distinctly dull. 
It is chiefly from the character of 
the story, and as being Henryson’s 
only other known long poem, that 
we class it with the tale of Cresseid, 
as it is probably a much earlier 
effort. It appears to us to be per- 
fectly colourless and uninteresting. 
A nearer resemblance to the style 
of the “Testament of Cresseid ” ‘is 
found in some of the ‘Moral Fa- 
bles.’ These, too, are in many 
cases over-long, and interrupted 
by reflections which tend to break 
the thread of the story. The very 
prolixity of some of the tales, how- 
ever, enables the poet to give us 
some beautiful pieces of descrip- 
tion, in which he approaches very 
near to the level of his master 
Chaucer. Such is the description 
of the seasons in the “ Preiching 
of the Swallow ”— 
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“The Somer with his joly mantle of 
green, 
With flouris fair furrit on everilk fent,! 
Which Flora goddess of the tlouris queen 
Has to that lord, as for his seasoun 
lent ; 
And Phebus with his golden beamis 
gent 
Has purfellit, and paintit pleasantlie, 
With heit and moisture stilland from 
the sky. 


Syne cummis Ver, when winter is 
away ; 
The secretar of Somer with his seill, 
When columbine up keikis? through 
the clay, 
Whilk fleit? was before with frostis 
fell. 
The mavis and the merle beginnis to 
mell; 
The lark on loft, with other birdis small 
That drawis forth fra derne + ouer doun 
and daill.’’ 


Another stanza of the same poem 
reveals the profound sympathy 
with nature which is at the bot- 
tom of all the pretty pictures that 
our poet can set before ns— 


“ Moving this gait, grete mirth I tuke 
in mind, 
Of lauboraris to see the besiness, 
Sum makand dyke, and sum the pleuch 
can wynd, 
Sum sawand sedis fast from place to 
place, 
The harrowis hoppand in the saweris 
trace : 
It was greit joy to him that luifit corn, 
To see them laubour, baith at even and 
morn.” 


We can give but a few out of 
many similar instances. Another 
advantage of the occasional pro- 
lixity of the ‘Fables’ is, that 
space is left to the poet to fill 
in all the minor details of the pic- 
ture. The comic touches which 
are natural to all fables, through 
the necessity of investing beasts 
with incongruous human attri- 
butes, give an opportunity for 
the display of a quiet, cultivated 
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humour. The tale of the “Up- 
landis Mouse and the Burgess 
Mouse ” is an example of this. The 
lofty condescension of the town- 
bred mouse, who was “guild- 
brother and made ane free bur- 
gess,” to her homely sister in the 
country ; the pride with which she 
displays the riches that the town 
can afford, and asks her guest, 
“with blythe upcast and merrie 
countenance,” whether this is not 
better than her “sorry nest,”—are 
painted with a skill that makes 
one regret that Henryson has 
written so little of humorous 
poetry. Then the discourse be- 
tween the hens after the cock has 
been carried off by the fox, with 
its gradual descent from sorrowful 
admiration— 


‘‘Yon was our drowrie,® and our dayis 
darling, 

Our nichtingale and als our orloge 
bell,’ — 


through various shades of detrac- 
tion to the final conclusion that the 
death of such a wretch was “ane 
very vengeance from the heaven,” 
is another excellent touch of comic 
picturing. But perhaps the best 
specimen of Henryson’s humorous 
side is contained in the scene where 
Lawrence the Fox, or Tod Lowrie, 
struck with remorse for his evil 
deeds, confesses himself to Freir 
Wolf. The ghostly father offers 
three alternatives to his penitent. 


««*Art thow contrite and sorry in thy 
spreit,® 
For thy trespass?’ 
cannot dude; 7 
Methink that hennis are sa honie sweet, 
And lambis flesh that new are letten 
bluid, 
For to repent my mind can nocht 
concluid, 
But of this thing,—that I have slain sa 
few.’ 
‘Weill,’ quod the Wolf, 
thou art ane shrew. 


‘Na, Schir, I 


‘in faith 
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‘Sen thou can nocht forthink thy wick- 
edness, 
Wilt thou forbeir in time to come 
and mend?’ 
‘An I forbeir, how sall I live, alas ! 
Havand none other craft me to de- 
fend ? 
Need causes me to steal wherever I 
wend. 
I eschame to thig,! I can nocht work, 
ye wait,? 
Yet wald I fain pretend to a gentill state.’ 


‘Weill,’ quod the Wolf, ‘thou wantis 
pointis twa 

Belangand to perfyte confessioun. 
To the third point of penitence let us ga, 

Wilt thou take pain for thy trans- 
gressioun ?’ 

Schir, 
plexioun, 
Selie and weak and of my nature tender. 
Lo, will ye see! I am baith lean and 

slender.’ ”’ 

Finally, however, a compromise 
is made that the Tod is to forbear 
from flesh till Pasche, to which he 
reluctantly consents on condition 
that he shall be allowed to eat 
puddings and “lap ane lytill 
blude”; but his scruples vanish 
before the discovery that, while 
the fish that are bis lawful food are 
difficult to catch, there are some 
goats within very convenient reach. 
Conscience, however, remains so 
far to be satisfied, that he finds it 
necessary to duck the kid which he 
steals, twice or thrice under the 
water, with the formula— 


‘No, consider my com- 


‘Ga doun Schir Kid, come up Schir 
Salmond again,”— 


after which he makes a sufficient 
meal of this singular species of 
salmon. 

Of course the material that 
Henryson is working upon is not 
in the least original: most of the 
tales have been told many times 
before, by many authors and in 
many countries. But the details 
have yet to be filled in, and each 
different hand will give its own 
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impression to the old material. 
We may wonder if there could be 
a friar of Dunfermline Abbey who 
showed the same kind of skill in 
dealing with a refractory penitent. — 
In any case Henryson has en- 
riched his ‘Fabl:s’ with many 
details of the life around him, 
which are extremely valuable 
from a historical point of view. 
In the tale of “The Dog, the 
Sheep, and the Wolf,” we have 
a whole account of the usual pro- 
cess in the ecclesiastical courts of 
the day. The Dog summons the 
Sheep to the Consistory to make 
payment for certain loaves, “worth 
five schillingis or mair,” alleged to 
be due to him from the defendant. 
The summons is made out by the 
Wolf, who is judge, and served by 
the Corbie as apparitor. The 
court meets at sunset, and the 
Fox, as “clerk and notar in the 
cause,” calls upon the Sheep, who 
refuses to submit to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Wolf, as being a “ juge 
suspect,” on account of his known 
hostility to the Sheep and his 
family. The matter is therefore 
referred to two arbiters, the Bear 
and the Brock, who, after consult- 
ing “ volumis mony ” of civil law, 
refer the unhappy Sheep back to 
the Wolf’s court, where he gets 
such justice as might be expected. 
Perhaps Henryson himself had 
been an involuntary witness of 
such practices of oppression and in- 


justice as are here described. In 


the “ Moralitas ” of another fable 
he makes a violent attack on 
“false perverteris of the lawis ”— 


‘“‘Whilk under poleit termis, falset 
mingis,° 
Lettand‘ that all were Gospell that 
he schawis, 
But for ane bud® the puir man he 
ouerthrawis, 
Smoirand * the richt, garrand the wrang 
proceed.” 
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It is in the morality to this last 
fable, “ The Wolf and the Lamb,” 
that Henryson makes his great 
outburst of wrath against the 
various oppressors who made life 
almost impossible to the poor agri- 
culturist. He concludes with an 
aspiration that 

“God, as thow all richteous prayer 

heiris, 
Mot save our King and give him heart 


and hand 
All sic Wolfis to banish out of the land.”’ 


Alas! those qualities of “heart 
and hand” were just what James 
III. wanted. It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to know 
whether the poet had any idea of 
making an actual appeal to that 
king, of whose real character so 
little is known to us. Scottish 
historians are unanimous in speak- 
ing with hatred and contempt of 
the one King of Scotland who is 
known to have shown fear. The 
misrule of the country, the con- 
tempt of the great lords, the 
cruelty to his own family even 
might have been overlooked ; but 
no one can have a word to say in 
defence of the fugitive of Sauchie- 
burn. Perhaps he was not the 
feeble tyrant his enemies fepre- 
sented him to be. In keeping the 
great lords aloof, he was only fol- 
lowing the policy of his sagacious 
father and his much greater grand- 
father. In surrounding himself 
with men of inconsiderable origin 
—of whose alleged bad character 
there is no more evidence than 
there is proof that the brother 


who opposed him was a patriotic 
statesman—he was only maintain- 
ing the same system which was 
adopted by the two most far- 
seeing and long-headed politicians 
of that time, Louis of France and 
Edward of England. If we could 
only know whether Henryson had 
any knowledge of the king he 
speaks of,—any idea, perhaps, that 
the changes he prays for met with 
a responsive echo in the king’s 
heart, if he had only the strong 
hand—the great characteristic of 
the earlier sovereigns of his race— 
to enable him to carry them out! 
But in all probability the poet had 
no such far-reaching aim as this. 
The ills that he complains of are 
just such as would come under his 
observance in his limited sphere. 
It is chiefly the wrongs of the 
‘“‘mailler,” the small tenant-farm- 
er, that Henryson speaks of,—the 
various exactions he has to pay in 
money and in other ways, lending 
his horse perforce to his lord, 
working for him without wages, 
“his servand or his self,’ &c., &c. 
Of the wild world of frays and 
plunderings, “rugging and riving,” 
that desolated unhappy Scotland 
in those evil days, he could see 
nothing but his own little corner. 
There was enough injustice, no 
doubt, to be seen there without 
going farther afield, and perhaps 
of as much importance before the 
great Judge, to whose court he 
always appeals, as those greater 
discords of which alone history 
deigns to take cognisance. 
F. R. OLIPHANT. 
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THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 
FROM FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


[On the 21st of this month a monument on Plymouth Hoe, erected to 
commemorate the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588, will be unveiled by 
the Duke of Edinburgh. This opportunity reminds us of the spirit of Eng- 
land’s sons, which in the days of Queen Elizabeth raised their country’s name 
to a height far beyond even that pre-eminence which it had previously 
achieved. Protestant England then showed of what stuff she was made. 
To subdue her people, and crush their religious convictions, Spain, with the 
sanction of Pope Sixtus V., sent out from her shores a gigantic fleet, such as 
the modern world had never known, of one hundred and thirty vessels, 
manned with the flower of her sailors and soldiers. Great was the consterna- 
tion throughout this country at the tidings of the preparations for this for- 
midable invasion, and men’s minds were for a time, and very naturally so, 
apprehensive as to the result. But ‘‘we must be free or die’’ was ever our 
national creed ; and with such men as Lord Howard of Effingham, Lord 
Seymour, Drake, Hawkins, and .Frobisher to lead them, they made ready 
with the thirty ships of the line—all they could muster—to try conclusions 
with the insolent invader. From the first, disaster befell the Armada, which 
had to put back to Lisbon after losing several vessels in a storm. Misled by 
a false rumour, that the English, on hearing of this disaster, had paid off their 
ships, in the belief that the invasion had been abandoned, the Spanish admiral 
sailed for Plymouth, in hopes to destroy the British fleet in the harbour 
there. But he found a warm reception awaiting him. Lord Howard, with 
Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, put out to meet him, and in a dexterous 
skirmishing fight captured two of the Spanish galleons, and routed the rest 
of the fleet. Not content with this, as the Spaniards retreated, the English 
harassed their rear, and, gathering numbers as they advanced up the 
Channel, they were strong enough to attack the Spaniards, who had sought 
shelter in the port of Calais, sending ships loaded with combustibles into their 
midst. Struck with panic, the Spanish fleet drew off in confusion, leaving 
twelve of their ships in the hands of the English, What was left of the 
diminished Armada was pursued by them as far north as Flamborough Head, 
where it was farther shattered by a great storm. Seventeen of the Spanish 
ships, with 5000 men on board, were subsequently cast away upon the 
Western Hebrides and the coast of Ireland ; and of the whole fleet only fifty- 
three vessels returned in a pitiable condition to Spain. A coin was struck by 
Queen Elizabeth, on which the Spanish fleet was represented as going to 
wreck in a storm, and upon it was the inscription, ‘‘Afflavit Deus et dissipati 
sunt,’’—words which Schiller has turned to account in the concluding lines of 
his poem. } 


SHE comes, Spain’s proud fleet comes! The ocean broad 
Moans underneath her, as along she steers ; 
With dismal clank of chains, with a new God, 
And thunders infinite thy coast she nears— 
A floating armament of bastions vast,— 
(Such sight the ocean ne’er hath seen before) 
INVINCIBLE men call her, all aghast, 
So on she moves, the startled billows o’er : 
Well won that vauntful title by the dread, 
That all around is by her coming spread ; 
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Ocean, awe-struck, bears on the whelming load 
With pace majestic, into stillness crushed ; 

The ruin of a world within her stowed, 
Now she draws nigh, and every wind is hushed! 


Thou happy isle, thou ruler of the waves, 

Thou of the giant heart and princely race, 
Britain! ’tis thee this host of galleons braves, 

As there it floats and fronts thee face to face! 
Woe to thy freeborn people! There in gloom 
It floats,—a cloud with tempest charged and doom! 





Who hath from thee the peerless jewel wrung, 
That made thee queen of empires? Hast not thou, 
Into revolt by tyrant monarchs stung, 
Devised the laws, whose wisdom rules thee now, 
In that GREAT CHARTER, which of monarchs makes 
Subjects, and makes of simple subjects kings ? 


In many a stout sea-fight, whose fame awakes 
An echo that along the nations rings, 
Hast thou not conquered the proud right to be 
Supreme, where’er thy navies sweep the sea? 
To what dost owe this right? Blush, you that dwell 
In yon fair land! To what but this alone— 
Thy spirit, that no craven hour has known ; 
Thy sword, that served this dauntless spirit well ! 


Unhappy land! On these Colossi look, 
That belch from myriad throats death-dealing flame, 
Look, and divine the downfall of thy fame! 

The world mourns for thee of thy strength forsook, 
And every free man’s heart for thee is sore, 
And all good souls that love the right deplore, 

With pity wrung, thy downfall and thy shame! 


God, the Almighty, from on high looked down, 

Saw thy foe’s haughty lion banners wave, 

Saw gape for thee a sure and ruthless grave ; 
“Shall, then,” He said, “my Albion be o’erthrown, 
My brood of heroes be discomfited ? 

The one last bulwark ’gainst oppression be 

Razed to the dust, and trembling Europe see 
The strong arm paralysed, which tyrants dread ? 
Never shall Freedom’s Paradise,” He cried, 

“The shield of human worth, be left forlorn!” 
God, the Almighty, blew, and far and wide 

The Armada drifted, by wild tempests torn! 


THEODORE MARTIN. 














SHAKESPEARE supposed Buhemia 
to be “a desert country near the 
sea.” Three years after his death, 
Ben Jonson told Drummond of 
Hawthornden that Shakespeare’s 
want of sense was manifested by 
his making men suffer shipwreck 
on the coast of Bohemia, “ where 
is no sea near by 100 miles.” 
Jonson under-estimated the dis- 
tance of Bohemia from the sea 
coast, as it is nearly three times 
greater than he supposed, yet his 
blunder is more trivial than Shake- 
speare’s. Sir Thomas Hammer car- 
ried his idolatry of Shakespeare to 
the height of assuming that the 
printer, and not the poet, was in 
fault. He maintained that “ Bo- 
hemia” was a misprint for “ Bith- 
ynia.” Too much attention has 
been given to a slip which is com- 
paratively unimportant. What 
is gained by demonstrating that 
Shakespeare was not omniscient? 
Those who admire and appreciate 
him the most, care the least about 
trivial errors which do not lesser 
his real greatness. 

To place Bohemia near the sea 
is accounted by some persons an 
inexcusable blunder, and those who 
detect and denounce it upon the 
authority of a map or a book of 
geography are satisfied with them- 
selves. Yet an error which is 
commonly overlooked has an im- 
portance superior to that of the 
blunder upon which some commen- 
tators delight to enlarge. Whether 
the character or the situation of 
Bohemia be considered the more 
important, may be a pot upon 
which opinions are divided, yet it 
is indisputable that Bohemia is 
grossly misdescribed when called 
“a desert country.” It is, and 
it always has been, a fertile land. 
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Nature has blessed Bohemia with 
mineral wealth, its tin, silver, and 
coal mines having long been fa- 
mous. Still more famous, how- 
ever, than any prolific fields or 
rich mines in Bohemia, are the 
mineral springs, which restore 
health to the rich and the poor 
alike, and which, by lessening hu- 
man suffering, widen the area of 
human happiness. While Shake- 
peare was probably as ignorant of 
these minerals waters as he was of 
the geographical position of Bo- 
hemia, many of his contemporaries 
may have been -acquainted with 
their virtues, as the waters of 
Carlsbad were in use two centuries 
before Shakespeare was born, and 
those of Teplitz were highly prized 
in the eighth century. 

It is doubtful whether many 
persons have visited all the mineral 
springs of Bohemia, and it is quite 
certain that some springs which 
are unknown to the general public 
enjoy a great local reputation. In 
the north-western part of this 
Crownland, as it is officially des- 
ignated, scarely a village is with- 
out a mineral spring. The number 
of the health-resorts which have 
emerged from obscurity is about 
twenty-five, yet the number of 
those enjoying a European rep- 
utation may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Passing over 
Teplitz, the oldest of them all, I 
purpose describing three places 
which attract an increasing num- 
ber of visitors year after year, and 
these are Carlsbad, Marienbad, and 
Franzensbad. The first of them 
is the most popular; upwards of 
50,000 persons visit it during the 
season, which begins in May and 
ends in September, and undergo 
what is called “the cure” there. 
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This means that they remain not 
less than three weeks, the physi- 
cians holding that those who drink 
or bathe in mineral waters for a 
shorter period than twenty-one 
days cannot be really benefited. 
Sometimes the course of treat- 
ment extends over a month or six 
weeks, 

The rise and progress of a health- 
resort may be likened to the rise 
and progress in the world of a 
man from obscurity and poverty 
to opulence and fame. Nobody 
except his relatives knows or cares 
anything for the person who is 
beginning the struggle for exist- 
ence, and whose ambition is to 
acquire wealth and a name; but 
when success has been achieved, 
then the fortunate man is courted 
and praised. Perhaps an unex- 
saa piece of good fortune may 

ave given him the start, and 
thereafter he found it easy to 
walk, as Bunyan phrased it, in 
golden slippers,in the sunshine, and 
amid applause. The mineral water 
at the health-resorts, which are 
now crowded during the season, 
flowed away for centuries before 
its virtues were discovered, and 
many springs may now be running 
to waste which might give health 
and strength to thousands when 
their properties have been ascer- 
tained and turned to account. Two 
very old and highly esteemed min- 
eral springs, the one being at Bath, 
the other at Teplitz, are said to 
have been made known through 
the medium of learned or adventur- 
ous pigs. At Bath the legend 
runs that a swineherd saw the dis- 
eased animals among those which 
he tended disappear for a time 
and return cured. He followed 
them, and found that the healing 
springs, which are now the glory 
of Bath, furnished the intelligent 
animals with a natural and effec- 
tive medicine. A swineherd near 


Teplitz having missed a pig, he 
proceeded to the spot from which 
ueals proceeded, and found 
ave animal had fallen into a 
warm mineral spring. Dogs are 
credited with doing at Carlsbad 
what pigs did at Teplitz and Bath. 
The story runs that, when the 
Emperor Charles IV. was hunting 
the stag on the 23d of June 1370, 
in the neighbourhood of Carlsbad, 
the hounds ran down the steep 
slope of the valley and fell into 
the pool of hot water formed by 
the geyser which is now known 
as the Sprudel. It is not ex- 
plained why the emperor should 
have resorted to this hot water 
for a cure of his ailments after 
seeing his hounds scalded by it. 
However, he appears to have been 
one of the early patients at Carls- 
bad, which now bears his name. 
Those who visited Carlsbad in 
its earlier days had to rough it as 
much as the settlers on a virgin 
north-western prairie in the United 
States or Canada. The Emperor 
Charles was cured by sitting on a 
stone bench with his feet and legs 
immersed in the hot mineral water. 
For many years after his day the 
patients at Carlsbad spent the 
greater part of their waking hours 
in hot baths. They were parboiled 
till a cure or death ensued. The 
ordeal through which they passed 
is vividly depicted in the following 
passage, translated from the origi- 
nal by Dr Fabian Summer, which 
was published in 1571 :— 


‘*When itis desired to cause an 
eruption over the body, the patient 
must bathe for ten or eleven hours 
daily, beginning with a few baths the 
first day, bathing for three hours in 
the morning and two in the afternoon, 
extending the time from one to three 
hours and upwards till the eruption 
has occurred. The water should not 
be so cold as to give the patient a 
chill, but it should be lukewarm, not 
being so hot as to induce perspiration 
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when the eruption on the skin has 
broken out. When this eruption 
takes place, the patient is to leave 
the bath, cover himself with wraps, 
and walk up and Gown in a moderately 
warm room ; or if this should fatigue 
him, then he is to lie down in bed, 
so that the evil humours may have 
free course to the surface. After an 
hour or two he is to re-enter the bath 
for an hour, leaving it again and re- 
maining in his room, so that the evil 
humours may recommence to flow. 
Thereafter he is to return to the bath 
for an hour, and he is to do so, as far 
as may be practicable, four or five 
times during two, three, or more days, 
till the flow of the evil humours has 
ceased. When this happens, he is to 
bathe again in water fresh from the 
spring, and not in that which caused 
the eruption. On the first day this 
water must not be very warm, but 
the chill should be taken off it, yet its 
temperature should be higher than 
that of the water which caused the 
eruption ; afterwards he is to bathe 
in warmer water till theskin is drawn 
together. When the patient begins 
to bathe in warm water, he is to do 
so four or five times a-day for fifteen 
or thirty minutes ata time, and when 
he leaves the bath, he is to remain 
for an hour in a warm room. During 
the following days he is to prolong 
his stay in the bath each time he 
enters it.’’ 


Some patients who arrived at 
Carlsbad in order to get well, left 
it cured, and covered with boils. 
It may be doubted whether the 
remedy was not as trying as the 
disease, yet it cannot be questioned 
that the treatment was heroic, and 
that the malady which did not 
succumb to it must have been in- 
curable. What puzzles the inves- 
tigator is the evidence to be found 
showing that delicate maidens as 
well as strong men were benefited 
by a course of treatment at Carls- 
bad. Strange though it may appear, 
there is ample testimony in sup- 
port of cures having been wrought 
at this health-resort even in the 
days when life at it must have 
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been a species of slow torture. 
As years passed away, the number 
of visitors increased, and its po 
ularity grew. Most remarkable, 
among the many curious facts 
about Carlsbad, is the circumstance 
of the treatment being completely 
altered without’ the popularity of 
the place falling off, or the cura- 
tive virtue of its springs ceasing 
to command confidence. 

In the year 1520, Dr Payer, a 
physician at Carlsbad, wrote a 
book wherein he said that the 
water should be taken internally 
instead of being applied externally. 
This daring utterance was resented 
by Dr Payer’s colleagues. They 
had been accustomed to prescribe 
baths, and they were not prepared 
to admit that it would be better 
to swallow the mineral water than 
to bathe in it. At Gastein, where 
the deceased German Emperor 
William I. and the living Emperor 
of Austria hive sought relief by 
bathing in the mineral water, it 
has been suggested that the like 
results might be obtained from an 
internal course of treatment; but 
the mere suggestion has excited 
distrust and condemnation. Yet 
the day may come when those who 
go to Gastein for a cure will drink 
the water instead of bathing in it. 
Innovators in medicine are always 
regarded with suspicion by their 
colleagues, and they are common- 
ly stigmatised as quacks till they 
prove their title to the appellation 
of benefactors. Those who pro- 
ceed to Carlsbad for treatment at 
the present day drink the water 
and regain health. The number 
of bathers is comparatively few; 
and the Polish Jews, who appear 
fitting subjects for a prolonged 
course of baths, are most assiduous 
in swallowing glass after glass 
of mineral water. If they had to 
bathe in it, they might regard it 
with as much disfavour as the 
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casual pauper in a workhouse re- 
gards his compulsory bath. 

The ordeal of bathing at Carls- 
bad in the early days, as described 
above, seems to be as severe a trial 
to the flesh as could be devised, 
and no other form of treatment 
could be much more uncomfortable. 
Indeed many ills might be more 
easily borne than a cure at Carls- 
bad in the bathing days. Yet 
drinking mineral water by the 
gallon may, after all, be quite as 
trying as bathing in it for hours 
together. At the outset of the 
drinking cure, the patient was a 
person to be pitied. As many as 
eighteen glasses of warm mineral 
water had to be emptied. in the 
course of the first day of treatment, 
and the obedient patient was ex- 
pected to increase the dose till he 
had emptied forty glasses. Dr 
Tilling, a physician who visited 
Carlsbad towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century for his 
health’s sake, records that he swal- 
lowed the contents of fifty glasses 
in the course of two hours. He 
survived to relate his experience, 
and he does not appear to have 
considered the feat at all remark- 
able. That he should have drunk 
so much and so often, and ex- 
pressed himself the better for the 
performance, excites the wonder 
of every intelligent reader. It 
may be added that, if the doctor 
was such a wholesale drinker of 
mineral water himself, he would 
doubtless prescribe tasks to his 
patients, which few among them 
could perform without repugnance 
or pain. 

At Carlsbad the springs are 
warm, and warm water is known to 
be more easily absorbed than cold 
water. There are many records 
of men drinking large quantities 
of warm water with a pleasure 
which they did not disguise; but 
the water was tempered to the 


palate by the addition of a little 
sugar and a fair proportion of 
spirit. Sugar and spirit are re- 
garded at Carlsbad as akin to 
poison, whether they are taken 
separately or in combination. 
Many patients are forbidden to 
touch sugar, and all are told that 
alcohol is certain to aggravate their 
maladies. Still, the water-drink- 
ers of the days in which Dr Till- 
ing flourished had an alleviation 
of their misery, inasmuch as they 
drank the water in close and hot 
rooms, and they got rid of it as 
rapidly as those who swallow glass 
after glass of water in a Turkish 
bath. 

Successive visitors to Carlsbad 
have had to undergo various kinds 
of treatment, from the earliest days 
of which records are preserved, 
down to those in which we live. 
The patients who went thither to 
be cured while Dr Summer and 
his colleagues practised were kept 
in warm water till their pa- 
tience was exhausted, or their 
“evil humours” had departed. 
Those who succeeded them were or- 
dered to drink water by the gallon. 
Peter the Great was one who found 
this ordeal severe, though in his 
case there was a mistake for which 
his medical attendant could not 
be held responsible. The Czar 
Peter first visited Carlsbad in 
1711. His physician ordered him 
to begin the cure by drinking 
three glasses of water; but he mis- 
understood the words used, and 
thought that he was to drink the 
contents of three pitchers, and he 
selected one of the pitchers used 
to bring the Sprudel water to the 
house in which he lodged. With 
some difficulty the Czar managed 
to empty one of these pitchers, and 
he was trying to pour the contents 
of a second down his throat when 
his physician called, and was hor- 
rified to be told by him, “I think 
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I can manage a second pitcherful, 
but I cannot possibly get down a 
third.” 

Dr David Becher reformed the 
treatment at Carlsbad, and ,ren- 
dered the life there more tolerable 
to patients after 1777 than it was 
during the four centuries which 
had elapsed since the Emperor 
Charles 1V. bathed his feet in the 
water, and gave his name to the 
place. Tne contention of Dr Becher, 
which appears most rational now, 
was regarded as utterly fuolish by 
his colleagues and contemporaries. 
It was to the effect that the min- 
eral water should be drunk at the 
spring. At first the opposition to 
this proposal was keen and deter- 
mined. It was said, of course, 
that nothing could be more absurd 
and injurious than drinking min- 
eral water at the fountain-head ; 
those who upheld this view being 
the proprietors of houses in which 
the patients lodged, and to which 
the water was brought. For the 
patient to go to the water instead 
of the water being carried to the 

atient, was denounced as a sense- 
ess innovation. Those who were 
paid for carrying the water ob- 
jected the most emphatically. 
However, the patients who fol- 
lowed Dr Becher’s counsel found 
that they were benefited more than 
their fellows who remained indoors 
and drank the water. Early ex- 
ercise in the open air contributed 
to their cure, and proceeding to 
the springs, and drinking there, 
gradually became general, and it 
is the rule now. 


Though the change in the mode. 


of treatment introduced by Dr 
Becher was a great improvement, 
yet another change which has been 
made since his day renders the 
treatment even more sensible, and 
far more efficacious. He did not 
realise that excess in drinking 
mineral water was as prejudicial 


in its way as excesses of other 
kinds, and he permitted, if he 
did not enjoin, his patients to 
swallow many glasses of water. 
Even as late as 1834, the usual 
dose was from twelve to fifteen ; 
now it is from three to four 
glasses. 

At Bohemian spas the resident 
physicians, whom all the patients 
are expected to consult, account 
a carefully regulated diet as an 
indispen able element in the cure. 
Those who do not adhere to the 
rules laid down for their meals 
are told that the fault is theirs 
if they derive no benefit from 
drinking or bathing in the waters. 
In order to impress upon patients 
the necessity for adhering to their 
physicians’ injunctions, terrible 
stories are told of the fate of 
those who have disregarded them. 
Butter and beer are forbidden to 
many patients, under penalty of 
their lives being endangered should 
they eat the one and drink the 
other during the treatment. Un- 
cooked fruit is classed among 
poisons. There is a legend that 
an Englishman, with the daring 
and obstiuacy of his race, once 
ate two cherries after drinking a 
glass of Sprudel water, and died 
within an hour. Ices are strictly 
prohibited, vet in the confection- 
ers’ shop-windows placards _inti- 
mate that ices are to be had with- 
in, while the display of fruit in 
the market-place is most tempt- 
ing. On the other hand, the bills 
of fare in the restaurants are 
drawn up for those who are under 
treatment, the dishes being Cur- 
geméss—that is, suitable for those 
who are drinking the water and 
are anxious to live according to 
rule. English patients are sur- 
prised to learn that while they 
must not drink beer, or eat butter, 
uncooked fruit, or ices, they may 
eat raw ham. 
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A sketch of the daily round will 
best display the kind of life which 
is led at Carlsbad by those who 
are undergoing treatment there. 
It may be well to explain that 
the springs, of which there are 
sixteen, are at some distance apart, 
and that patients who have been 
ordered to drink one of them, 
say the Sprudel, may never meet 
those who may have been ordered 
to drink another, say the Schloss- 
brunn. The latter is on the slope 
which is known as the Schlossberg, 
and is the quarter which is chiefly 
frequented by English and Ameri- 
can visitors. Another group of 
springs, among which the Felsen- 
quelle and the Miihlbrunn are 
those most in use, lies at the bot- 
tom of the Schlossberg, on the 
left side of the river Tepl, and 
lower down it than the Sprudel, 
which is on the right bank. Both 
at the Sprudel and the Miihlbrunn, 
a band plays in the morning; but 
the patients at the Schlossbrunn 
have to drink the water without a 
musical accompaniment. 

As the clock strikes six, the 
bands begin the programme with 
a hymn, and many patients have 
then drunk or are drinking their 
first glass. By seven o’clock the 
majority have reached the springs. 
A quarter of an hour elapses be- 
tween each glass; and after the 
last, which is generally the third, 
has been emptied, an hour’s exer- 
cise is taken. Those who have 
begun to drink the water at six 
are ready for breakfast at eight. 

Breakfast has a pleasant sound, 
especially in the Highlands, to 
those who have been up in the 
morning early; and at Carlsbad the 
thing itself is not unwelcome, 
though it is the mere shadow of a 
meal. The patients have little to 
eat at breakfast, and what they are 
permitted to enjoy must be bought 
for the occasion. Nothing strikes 


a new-comer more than to see those 
who had preceded him crowding 
the bakers’ shops, and carrying 
away in their hands the rusks and 
rolls which: are to form the only 
substantial part of their breakfast, 
It is the rule to take this meal in 
the open air, outside one of the 
many cafés or restaurants. Those 
who are not seriously ill are allow- 
ed to eat an egg, which must be 
soft boiled, as well as a small roll 
or a couple of rusks. A great 
delicacy in German eyes, which 
can be enjoyed here by special 
favour only, is a thin slice or 
two of raw ham. ‘Tea may be 
drunk, or coffee without cream 
may accompany the food which 
cannot be called solid, and those 
who dislike weak tea or coffee 
may drink chocolate or cocoa. A 
rightly constituted patient rises 
from his breakfast with a raging 
appetite. 

At eleven o’clock a bath is 
taken by those to whom bathin 
in the mineral water is cnjelnal 
as an adjunct to drinking it. In 
several cases the physician orders 
moor-baths, which are formed out 
of a mineralised peat that is 
brought by rail every morning 
from ' Franzensbad. As _ moor- 
baths form an important part of 
the cure at Franzensbad and 
Marienbad, any further reference 
to them may be postponed till life 
at one of these health-resorts is 
described. 

The patient who has not had 
enough to eat at breakfast looks 
forward with an irrepressible long- 
ing to his dinner. But his dinner 
may be as unsatisfying as that of 
Sancho Panza while he was Gover- 
nor of Baratariv. There is no lack 
of good things on the bills of fare 
in the Carlsbad restaurants at the 
hour of dinner, which is one o’clock. 
Some patients are warned against 
taking soup, while most of them 
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are permitted to eat fish. The 
soup is cheap and good. The fish, 
which is usually trout, kept alive 
in a trough in the river and taken 
out of the water immediately be- 
fore being cooked, is good and dear. 
A hungry patient is dissatisfied to 
find that a trout for which he has 
to pay two shillings is very small. 
Hare and venison are forbidden 
food to many, and this is the more 
tantalising as the game of Bohemia 
is excellent. The meat is not much 
more tough and tasteless than 
that which makes an English 
visitor to other parts of the Con- 
tinent regret that he has left 
home. The vegetables and cooked 
fruit, both of which are on the 
free list, cannot be surpassed ; yet 
many a patient would gratefully 
exchange all the vegetables and 
fruit of Carlsbad for a slice of 
the mutton or beef which he might 
have had in England or Scotland. 
Some physicians at Carlsbad ob- 
ject to their patients drinking any 
beverage more intoxicating than 
ordinary or mineral water ; others, 
and they are happily in the ma- 
jority, permit the patient who 
does his duty to drink a moderate 
quantity of wine. The wine most 
in request is that produced at 
Véslau near Vienna, and the finer 
quality of this wine is equal to 
good claret, which it closely re- 
sembles. Lest the patient should 
be induced to drink too much 
wine, he is told to mix what he 
takes with Giesshiibl water—a 
table water which is popular 
throughout Austria, and which 
is free from all mineral taste, and 
has the character of fine spring 
water. This table water is bot- 
tled at Giesshiibl-Puchstein, a 
pretty and small watering-place, 
about seven miles from Carlsbad ; 
and a visit to the place where that 
water issues from the granite rock, 
and is bottled before the eyes of 
VOL. CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCC. 
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visitors, is one of the favourite re- 
laxations of the patients. 

Plenty of music, a moderate 
quantity of mineral water, and a 
restricted dietary, fall to the lot of 
Carlsbad patients. A band plays 
somewhere in the afternoon every 
day, and those who dislike doing 
nothing and are tired of readin 
books, listen to the music an 
drink coffee or Giesshiibl water. 
At six o’clock the concert ends, 
and at half-past six the theatre 
opens. In few places of greater 
size is there a theatre better a 
pointed and more comfortable 
than the one at Carlsbad; more- 
over, the company is usually very 
good, and the pieces are of that 
light kind which suits the visitors. 
At nine the theatre is over; those 
who have not supped before, do 
so now, and then they hasten to 
their lodgings. The duty of a good 
Carlsbad patient consists in ap- 
pearing at the spring at six in 
the morning, when the band be- 
gins to play, and going to bed not 
later than ten at night. Three 
weeks or a month of this manner 
of life constitutes the cure, and 
then the patient who has done 
what his physician enjoins de- 
parts in the consciousness that, if 
not cured, he ought to be, and 
that, if he should still feel ill, he 
will find relief after many days. 
Though he fail to regain the health 
for which he made the journey to 
Carlsbad, he is consoled by his 
family physician with the reflec- 
tion that he may be more fortu- 
nate the following season. The 
Carlsbad physicians have a form- 
ula which meets the reproaches of 
those to whom they may have held 
out ho which are unfulfilled, 
and which is couched in such 
terms as the following: “ You did 
not come soon enough ;” or else, 
“You must repeat your visit if 
you wish to be cured.” 

2M 
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While treatment at Carlsbad in 
the olden days was more severe 
than at present, life there may 
have been pleasanter. The visit- 
ors did not exceed 300 at the 
middle of the last century, and the 
number was 500 only in 1785, 
when Goethe paid his first visit. 
None but those possessing ample 
means could afford to go to Carls- 
bad when there were no railways. 
The company during the season 
was very select, and none of low 
degree could gain admission to 
the circle of fashionable people. 
The visi tors danced among them- 
selves atnd engaged in gaming. 
Gaming-ables are not tolerated 
now, and the ball given weekly at 
the Kurhaus is open to all the 
visitors, who need not even put 
on evening dress. 

In bygone days the visitor was 
welcomed with a flourish of trump- 
ets, and when he left, music was 
again played in hishonour. Half 


a century ago the 4 yong of each 


post-chaise could seen by the 
watchmen on the top of the town 
hall, and preparations could be 
made to receive the new-comer. 
Nowadays the only preparations 
for his reception are the convey- 
ances outside the railway station, 
which carry the visitor to his 
hotel or lodgings for a considera- 
tion which seems excessive. Prices 
are high at Carlsbad, and they 
tend upwards season after season. 
The patients who find the greatest 
relief here are the sufferers from 
liver complaints, and diabetes is 
alleviated here to a degree which 
cannot be matched elsewhere. 
Perhaps the most painful sight is 
the number of patients affected 
with jaundice. They are living 
representatives of the deceased 
Indian nabobs whose countenan- 
ces were as yellow as the guineas 
in their purses. 

While the faces of many Carls- 
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bad seam are coloured, or rather 
discoloured, in an unnatural man- 
ner, the figures of many patients 
at Marienbad are of abnormal 
bulk. A very large proportion of 
the visitors to Carlsbad are intent 
upon getting rid of gall-stones or 
sugar; as large a proportion of 
those at Marienbad long to be re- 
lieved of superfluous fat. Fifteen 
thousand — undergo treat- 
ment at Marienbad during the 
season. At no other health-re- 
sort are so many stout men and 
women gathered together. Rooms 
on the first floors of the hotels 
and lodging-houses are in special 
demand, and those who can mount 
to the higher floors pay far less in 
or nae than those who must 
odge as low down as possible. It 
is strange that the hotel-keepers 
have not introduced lifts, and 
thereby reduced the demand for 
rooms at or near the level of the 
street. 

The wide valley in which the 
dwellings of the Marienbaders 
stand, and the large public garden 
which many of them face, was at 
one time a vast marsh. Three 
centuries and a half ago a saline 
spring was discovered near the 
middle of the marsh, and the 
Emperor Ferdinand I. ordered a 
quantity of the saline water to 
be bottled and sent to Prague. 
The chemists who treated the 
water found that it contained 
much glauber-salt, which is val- 
ued as a purgative, and very little 
of the common salt which is used 
as a condiment. 

Arrangements were made on 
the spot for extracting the glau- 
ber-salt, which was regarded as a 
rival to that obtained from the 
Sprudel water at Carlsbad, and 
it became in great demand at the 
apothecaries’ shops. The people 
of the neighbourhood holding that 
the water from which this salt 
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was extracted must be curative 
also, they drank it eagerly when 
out of health, and some of them 
did so when they were well, under 
the belief that it would operate as 
a preventive against disease. They 
drank copiously, swallowing as 
much as fifteen pints at a sitting. 
The sick sometimes recovered, and 
every cure was noised abroad. 
Dr Kisch, a resident physician at 
Marienbad, writes he is obliged 
to admit that, despite “the irregu- 
lar and irrational manner in which 
the waters were employed,” many 
rsons were benefited by drink- 
ing them. 
arienbad as it now exists 
dates from 1818. Goethe visited 
the place in 1821, and he describes 
in a letter to Zelter how much he 
was impressed with the spectacle 
of house-building and garden-plan- 
ning which he saw. From the 
date of his visit to Marienbad till 
his death in 1832, Goethe was ac- 
customed to drink at home the 


water of the principal spring, 


which is known as the Kreuz- 
brunnen, consuming four hundred 
bottles yearly. As he lived to 
eighty-three, it is obvious that 
the water did not shorten his days, 
and it is certain that one of his 
ailments was relieved by its use. 
There is a close resemblance in 
chemical composition between the 
principal spring at Carlsbad and 
Marienbad. The marked differ- 
ence is that the former is warm, 
the Sprudel being 165° Fahrenheit, 
while the latter is cold. More- 
over, the Marienbad water effer- 
vesces, being highly charged with 
carbonic acid gas, whereas that of 
Carlsbad contains little gas, is 
quite still, and almost tasteless. 
The cold water is the stronger of 
the two in its action, and it is the 
strength of the sparkling Mari- 
enbad water which recommends it 
to those who long to grow lighter. 
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There are several springs at 
Marienbad besides the Kreuzbrun- 
nen; among them the Ferdinands- 
brunnen is reputed as serviceable 
in affections of the mucous mem- 
brane generally. TheWaldquelle is 
said to cure catarrh of the bronchial 
tubes; the Wiesenquelle has the 
tonic virtues of Wildungen water ; 
the Marienquelle is unusually rich 
in carbonic acid gas; while those 
who wish for a strong ferruginous 
water will find it in the Carolinen 
and Ambrosiusquelle. Moreover, 
moor and peat baths are largely 
used, the moor-earth at Marien- 
bad abounding in mineral sub- 
stances. 

Many of the patients at Mari- 
enbad pass their days in a serious 
fashion. They live to grow thin. 
If they arrive resembling Falstaff, 
they hope to depart resembling 
Cassius in appearance. Their phy- 
sician orders them to drink several 
glasses of an aperient water, to 
eat and sleep little, and to take 
exercise as if they were in train- 
ing for a walking-match. Twenty 
years ago the prescribed dietary 
was very plain, consisting of barley 
broth and stewed plums. It was 
found that a rigorous adherence 
to the rules which used to pre- 
vail led to something worse than 
obesity, the patient being in dan- 
ger of losing his life when only 
wishing to lose flesh. 

The food which many patients . 
take is of the simplest and plainest 
kind. They are forbidden by one 
physician to eat oysters, and they 
are enjoined by another to eat 
salted herrings, while most of the 
physicians agree in proscribing 
strawberries. They are told to go 
to bed not later than ten, and to 
rise not later than five; but those 
who are enthusiastic water-drink- 
ers are warned against appearing 
at the springs so early as four in 
the morning. 
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There are many walks near Ma- 
rienbad which attract the pedes- 
trian, one of the most picturesque 
and enjoyable passing deans the 
woods which run to Kénigswart, 
where Prince Metternich’s castle 
stands. A large collection of curi- 
osities preserved in the castle is 
accessible to the public at stated 
times. This museum contains speci- 
mens of the fauna and flora in the 
neighbourhood ; a variety of coins 
and specimens of paper money, 
from French assignats down to 
recent Austrian notes; the ring of 
Agnes Sorel ; the first Napoleon’s 
wash-hand basin; a shoe worn by 
Madame Tallien; the sweetmeat- 
box of Queen Hortense; one of 
the first chronometers, for which 
Louis XVI. paid 24,000 francs ; 
the cap which Cavour wore in- 
doors; Prince Metternich’s stick 
and snuff-box ; a jewelled dagger 
— to ‘abd el Kader by 

Napoleon III.; a letter from 
Dumas; the original manuscript 
of a translation into French of 
some lines from Schiller made by 
Napoleon III.; an Orsini bomb ; 
and one of the first visiting-cards 
used by Bismarck after he was 
created Prince. 

The garden and grounds around 
the castle of Prince Metternich are 

uite as attractive as the museum. 

énigswart has another attrac- 
tion in the form of mineral water. 
Prince Richard, the eldest son 
of the famous Chancellor, devot- 
ed much labour and money to 
render Kénigswart a health - re- 
sort. Hotels and villas have been 
built for the reception of visitors. 
The mineral springs are akin to 
those of St Moritz in the Engadine, 
and of Schwalbach in Germany, 
and the number of visitors in- 
creases yearly. The air is bracing, 
and the waters are tonic, so that 
those who suffer from impaired 
nutrition and impoverished blood 
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may hope for improvement at 
K6nigswart. 

There is a theatre at Marienbad, 
and concerts take place as often 
as at Carlsbad. The grounds and 
springs belong to Tepl Abbey, and 
the Abbot is always ready to ex- 
pend some of the large revenues 
at his disposal in beautifying and 
advertising Marienbad. otices 
often appear in Paris newspapers 
to the effect that Marienbad is the 
best of health-resorts, and that it 
has the inestimable advantage of 
not being in Germany. The result 
has been to cause several French 
invalids to visit it. I have alread 
remarked that Goethe saw Mari- 
enbad in its early days when he 
was well stricken in years, being 
seventy-four. He then fell in love 
with Fraulein von Léwetzow, and 
offered his hand to her. The youn 
lady felt flattered, but she declined 
the offer. She lived toa great age, 
and died unmarried. The poem 
entitled “ Marienbad ” commemo- 
rates and was inspired by Goethe’s 
romantic attachment. At the pre- 
sent day the visitors to Marienbad 
are not given to falling in love, 
having more prosaic business in 
hand. Besides many of them are 

oung wives who would be happier 
if they were slimmer. Marienbad’s 
popularity is due to the fact that 
many cures are effected there, and 
that many patients who arrive 
heavy and wheezing depart lighter 
and rejoicing. 

The visitors to Carlsbad are 
chieflymiddle-aged men and women 
who have lived too freely, and 
have suffered from over-indulgence 
in the good things of life, having 
walked too little and eaten too 
much, and fallen willing victims to 
luxury. A period of abstinence, 
during which the mineral water of 
Carlsbad has been drunk system- 
atically, may rejuvenate those in 
whom the business of pleasure, 
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being carried to excess, has pro- 
duced premature incapacity for en- 
joyment. Those who spend a few 
weeks as patients at Marienbad 
may be innocent of any tampering 
with their constitutions, and they 
_ are the unfortunate sufferers from 
inherited misfortune. If their 
digestions are too good and their 
appetites too keen, and if the 
food which they eat enlarges their 
bodies to a disproportionate size, 
they are subjects of pity rather 
than blame, and they deserve con- 
gratulation should the cure there 
redress the balance by rendering 
them lighter in the scales. 

At Franzensbad the patients are 
chiefly young girls and married 
women who are martyrs to de- 
bility, whose circulation is slug- 
_ gish, whose digestion is weak, who 
are easily fatigued, and who, in 
medical phrase, are below par. 
The flesh or fat which some of 
their sisters at Marienbad desire 
to lose would be an acquisition 
to them. Unlike the visitors to 
Carlsbad, these maidens and young 
matrons have never been able to 
enjoy the pleasures of the table ; 
and so far from being chargeable 
with eating and drinking too 
much, they have found it difficult 
to eat enough or to assimilate 
what they swallow. Pretty faces 
abound at Franzensbad ; unhappily 
many of these faces are too pallid. 
But the pallor vanishes as the 
cure is prosecuted, and those who 
arrive as feeble and pale invalids 
leave the place with rosy cheeks 
and alert steps. In short, Franz- 
ensbad is the favourite resort for 
delicate ladies, and till a compar- 
atively recent period few of the 
patients were males. Now, how- 
ever, the number of male patients 
has increased, and young men who 
are delicate and elderly men who 
are wanting in tone find relief and 
renewed vigour by drinking and 
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bathing in theF ranzensbad mineral 
springs. Perhaps the elderly as 
well as the younger men find the 
cure at Franzensbad all the pleas- 
anter because it is pursued in the 
society of ladies who, though . pos- 
sibly wanting in bodily strength, 
are certainly endowed with per- 
sonal charms. 

In the days when male visitors 
to Franzensbad were rarer than 
they now are, Goethe was one of 
the minority. He went thither in 
1808 for the first time, and a 
tablet in front of the house where- 
in he stayed commemorates his 
visit. He returned in 1811 and 
1821, and on each occasion he 
professed great interest in the 
Kammerbihl, an extinct volcano 
near Franzensbad, of which he 
wrote a description. Goethe was 
a great poet, a notable man of 
science, and an ardent admirer of 
the fairer sex. It may be con- 
jectured that he appreciated the 
female visitors to Franzensbad as 
thoroughly as the extinct volcano, 
and that he felt himself in his ele- 
ment there for other than purely 
scientific reasons. 

At a still earlier time in the 
history of this health-resort an 
incident occurred which is termed 
a petticoat riot, but which has no 
relation to the place as a ladies’ 
bath. The principal spring was 
discovered in 1502, when the spot 
whereon Franzensbad now stands 
was a vast and barren moor. The 
city of Eger, which the readers of 
Schiller’s masterly play know to 
be that wherein Wallenstein was 
murdered by the Irish soldier of 
fortune, Devereux, is five miles 
distant, and the mineral water 
was brought from Franzensbad to 
be drunk in Eger. It was not till 
1660 that the municipality of Eger 
allowed an inn to be erected at the 
mineral spring, and baths were not 
constructed there till 1707. Dr 
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Bernard Adler, a physician, who 
strove to make the spring more 
acceptable, built increased accom- 
modation there, in order to provide 
for the demand, and enable the 
water to be drunk on the spot in- 
stead of at Eger. The innovation 
aroused the ire of the women who 
had been employed to transport 
it, and they marched in a body 
from Eger on the 18th of August 
1791, destroyed the structure at 
the spring, and put Dr Adler’s 
life in jeopardy. On returning to 
Eger they celebrated their exploit 
by passing the night in drinking 
beer, in singing and dancing. 

Dr Adler was not daunted by 
these heroines of a bloodless re- 
bellion, and he succeeded in in- 
teresting the Emperor Francis I. 
in his project. The Emperor 
— special privileges to the 

rst settlers near the spring, and 
approved of the plan which has 
since been followed in laying out 
the site and building upon it. In 
1793 it was named Franzensbad 
after him. A bronze statue of the 
Emperor is now a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the public garden. 

Though the original spring, 
which is known as Franzens- 
— is still the chief one at 

ranzensbad, yet several others 
have been discovered since the be- 
ginning of this century, and some 
of them are as valuable as the 
first. One of these is the Salz- 
quelle, a cold spring, in which 
there is glauber-salt and carbonic 
acid gas, which is milder in its 
action than the springs at Carlsbad 
and Marienbad, and which is very 
effective in the cases of those 
whose digestion is imperfect and 
whose livers are affected, but who 
do not require heroic treatment. 
In 1860 the Stahlquelle, which 
contains as large a percentage of 
iron as the ferruginous springs of 
Spa and Schwalbach, was discov- 
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ered and turned to useful account. 
About eight years ago another 
spring containing an appreciable 
amount of lithia was brought into 
use, and it has proved to be of 
great service to those who suffer 
from gout and rheumatism. These 
springs, in addition to others which 
need not be enumerated, enable the 
physicians at Franzensbad to treat 
with success the maladies of those 
who do not require such powerful 
medicines as the waters of Carlsbad 
and Marienbad. Hence Franzens- 
bad has ceased to be a place almost 
exclusively frequented by delicate 
women, and it is now visited by 
men also who stand in need of a 
treatment which is at once mild 
and thorough. 

Owing to the treatment being 
less severe than at some other 
watering-places, the course is more 
prolonged at Franzensbad, the 
period during which the cure 
is followed lasting from a month 
to six weeks. At Carlsbad the 
water is drunk in the morning 
only; at Franzensbad it is drunk 
between five and six in the even- 


ing as well as between six and 
eight in the morning, while bath- 
ing is regarded as a necessary ad- 


junct. The patient who drinks 
mineral water at six in the morn- 
ing, takes a bath at eleven, and 
drinks more water at five in the 
evening, is subjected to a regimen 
which ought to have a marked 
result—and, in the majority of 
cases, the result is highly satis- 
factory. 

The moor-baths, of which much 
is now heard, and which are pro- 
vided at many Austrian and 
German health-resorts, were first 
used at Franzensbad. In 1823, 
Dr Péschmann, a physician there, 
believed that he had found in 
them a new curative medium, and 
they have since become popular. 
Some physicians still question 
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their efficacy, while others in 
Austria and Germany rely upon 
them to render g service in 
many maladies. Though the bath 
is com of peat or moor- 
earth to which enough water has 
been added to make a thick paste 
of the mass, yet the peat is dif- 
ferent from that which is extracted 
from a bog in Ireland or Scotland. 
In both Ireland and Scotland the 

at is used as fuel; at Franzens- 
bad the mineralised peat will not 
serve such a purpose. The bog from 
which it is extracted has been sat- 
urated throughout countless ages 
with mineral water, and the product 
is a strong chemical compound. 
Thus a moor-bath is a mineral 
bath in a concentrated form, and 
effects are produced upon the 
system by taking a course of these 
baths which cannot be produced, 
according to experts, by any 
mineral water. Instead of de- 
scribing a moor-bath from my own 
experience, I prefer to borrow 
from Dr Kisch of Marienbad the 
impressions made upon a scientific 
observer. 


“Immediately after entering the 
bath, which, I may observe, is a semi- 
liquid mass of black earth, the sensa- 
tion is one of excitement, of general 
warmth, and difficulty of breathing, 
while, in the case of those who are un- 
accustomed to such a bath, palpitation 


of the heart is common. After the 
lapse of ten minutes the excitement 
subsides, but the face remains flushed, 
and there is a feeling of warmth at the 
top of the head. A burning sensation 
pervades other parts of the body, and 
the skin itches. The pulse is acceler- 
ated by eight or ten beats a minute ; 
but this increased pulsation gradually 
diminishes ; yet, during the whole 
time of remaining in the bath, it con- 
tinues to be from four to eight beats 
above the normal rate. Two hours 
after leaving the bath the pulse be- 
comes normal. Daring the time one 
is in the bath respiration is quick- 
ened, but this ceases half an hour 
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after leaving it. These effects are the 
more marked the larger the quantity 
of moor-earth of which the bath is 
composed. Another effect is to raise 
the bodily temperature, and this lasts 
for a time after leaving the bath. 
Some of the results are ascribed to the 
greater heat that can be borne in a 
moor-bath than in one containing 
water only ; to the mechanical action 
of the material, which is that of a 
poultice enveloping the whole body ; 
and also to the action upon the skin, 
and, through it, of the chemical con- 
stituents of the moor-bath.”’ 


The dietary at Franzensbad is 
much more generous and varied 
than at some other health-resorts. 
Ladies are tempted to eat by 
delicacies being set before them. 
At Carlsbad and Marienbad the 
patient is told to eat a dry rusk 
at breakfast-time, whereas at 
Franzensbad sweet cakes and rich 
rolls are provided in the bakers’ 
shops, and are eagerly bought b 
fair patients—the custom poor 
ing here, as at Carlsbad and 
Kissingen, of laying in a supply 
of rolls, rusks, or cakes for break- 
fast. Some things, such as salads 
and uncooked food and rich sauces, 
are forbidden to those who drink 
mineral water at Franzensbad ; on 
the other hand, the dishes which 
are Curgemass—that is, which are 
suitable to be eaten during the 
cure—are beautifully cooked in the 
principal restaurants here. In- 
deed the man or woman must be 
exacting to an intolerable degree 
who does not pronounce the cook- 
ing at Franzensbad to be equal to 
that of Paris, Vienna, and Buda- 
Pesth. Good music is also pro- 
vided, the band here, like the 
bands at the leading Bohemian 
baths, being com of well- 
trained players, and presided over 
by Herr Thomasche , an accom- 
plished composer. A small the- 
atre, in which operettas are per- 
formed nightly, affords the visitor 
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a variety in the evening. Those 
who are in the habit of keeping 
late hours had better keep away 
from Franzensbad. The theatre 
is over at nine, and after nine the 
inhabitants and visitors prepare 
for bed. The following order, 
signed by the burgomaster, will 
show the care taken lest the 
patients should be disturbed by 
roysterers :— 


‘*No patient is to be disturbed at 
night. To ensure quiet, the pro- 
prietor of each house must prevent 
noises occurring, either in the house 
itself or in the street, between nine 
at night and six in the morning ; 
on the other hand, the patients are 
requested, for the sake of others in 
the houses which they occupy, to stop 
all noisy amusements, such as music, 
pianoforte - playing, singing, &c., at 
nine o’clock in the evening.’’ 


The physicians at Franzensbad, 
at Marienbad, and Carlsbad agree 
in advising their patients to keep 
their minds intent upon getting 
well in the way pointed out to 
them, and refraining from every 
form of mental worry and from all 
thoughts about business. Their 
only business, as patients, is to re- 
gain health. Their amusements 
should be persevered in no further 
than the cure permits. If they 
have been accustomed to smoke to- 
bacco, and if smoking affect them 
injuriously, then they must relin- 
quish the habit while they are under 
treatment. If they have been ad- 
dicted to card-playing, dancing, or 
any relaxation which may over- 
exhaust them, they are to forego 
the gratification of the occupation 
which had been absorbing and 
fatiguing. In short, their duty as 
patients is to live by rule and to 
do whatever their physician en- 
joins. It is os indeed, for a 
physician to order a patient to 


disregard business and study, to 
give up smoking, to refrain from 
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grieving over bad or becoming 
excited over good news, to exhibit 
sublime indifference to the politi- 
cal or religious questions which 
may have occupied his waking 
hours before journeying to a health- 
resort. There are some prescrip- 
tions which can be more easily writ- 
ten out than made up, and many 
of the Visitors to Bohemian health- 
resorts find it a severe trial to con- 
centrate their whole attention upon 
the internal and external applica- 
tion of mineral water. It is not 
their fault if they cannot leave all 
worries behind when they take 
their tickets at the railway station 
for the place which is to prove 
a perfect cure for their physical 
ailments. 

Some patients cannot travel un- 
attended, and they may be unable 
to leave their children at home. 
For those who must transport 
their families with them, the ar- 
rangements at Franzensbad are 
complete and laudable. The bur- 
gomaster and his colleagues have 
done what lies in their power to 
render Franzensbad a family bath. 
Young children can amuse them- 
selves while their parents are be- 
ing cured. A place in the park is 
provided for the enjoyment of the 
little ones; piles of sand are at 
their disposal to dig in, and to treat 
as they would the sand at the 
seaside. Swings of various kinds 
are provided, and little children 
can play for hours together with- 


.out feeling that the time passes 


wearily. A croquet-ground is set 
apart for older children, and those 
who have put aside childish things 
can play at lawn-tennis till they 
are tired. Thus the visitors to 
Franzensbad, if blessed with fam- 
ilies, need have no concern lest 
their children should be an extra 
burden to them while patients. 
The number of visitors to Carls- 
bad during the season may be 
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laced at 30,000 in round num- 

rs, while 15,000 seek for health 
or slender figures at Marienbad, 
and nearly 9000 try to become rosy- 
cheeked and strong by undergoing 
treatment at Franzensbad. At each 
place the increase is marked year 
after year; still, the number of 
visitors from the British Isles and 
the North American continent 
remains small in proportion to the 
whole. From a selfish point of 
view, I might deprecate a large 
addition to the English-speaking 
patients. A place so thoroughly 
Anglicised as Homburg is during 
the season has drawbacks which 
it did not have when the visi- 
tors were of various nationalities. 
“English spoken here” means 
English prices; and prices ma 
rise without a corresponding addi- 
tion being made to the comfort of 
visitors. However, if anything 
which I have written about Carls- 
bad, Marienbad, and Franzensbad 
should add to the number of Eng- 
lish-speaking visitors, I feel certain 
that those who go to any of them 
for the first time will return more 
than once. There are charms in 
the principal Bohemian health- 
resorts which are unknown in 
those of Germany. German is 
the language spoken in both, but 
the manners of the people differ in 
all respects. An Austrian whose 
mother-tongue is German is a de- 
lightful companion, while he is a 
servant who cannot be surpassed 
for good-nature and gentle ways. 

I have done little more than 
name Teplitz, which is the fourth 
among the famous baths of Bo- 
hemia, and I do not intend to 
describe its attractions. The min- 
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eral water there is used chiefly 
for bathing purposes, and gouty 
and rheumatic subjects find muc 
benefit from using it. Yet 
those who live within the com- 
pass of the British Isles need 
not go to Teplitz in order to get 
relief from swollen or stiffened 
joints. They may find as much 
relief if they go to Bath, which, 
since the improvements recently 
made, has become almost unriv- 
alled as a health-resort. The min- 
eral water of Bath acts in a way 
not dissimilar from that of the 
thermal springs at Teplitz. All 
the appliances for bathing in the 
water are as complete there as 
at Aix-les-Bains, another noted 
health-resort for those who are 
tortured by gout or rheumatism. 
While the mineral springs at Carls- 
bad, Marienbad, and Franzensbad 
cannot be matched within the 
United Kingdom, it is question- 
able whether any health-resort 
can be found on the continent of 
Europe which excels Bath as a 
place for the treatment of certain 
maladies. While it is right to 
praise that which is really excel- 
lent, even though it be in a foreign 
country, it is equally fitting that 
a watering-place at home, deserv- 
ing of a trial and commendation, 
should not be passed over un- 
noticed. It is beyond question 
that the principal health-resorts of 
Bohemia deserve their fame. Life 
at these places has many compen- 
sations, even if it may have sev- 
eral drawbacks. Nevertheless, the 
patient whom his skilled physician 
orders to “try Bath” may go much 
farther and fare no better. 
W. Fraser RAe. 
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DOROTHEA. 


CHAPTER III. 


“And all the world is bitter as a tear.” 


Art first it had not seemed so 
hard, so terribly hard, as it had 
become after a time. 

“My life will be just the same 
as it has always been,”—so she had 
found herself deciding, on that 
first, dreary, solitary day,— and 
in addition, there will be this 
friendship to illumine it, these 
glad happy memories to look back 
upon. tt had all been pure gain, 
and so it would prove; she had 
lost nothing, only won.” Thus she 
reasoned, but reasoning is ineflici- 
ent armour against a steady heart- 
ache. 

But it should not vanquish her: 
to allow any shadow had fallen 
across her life was to accept that 
terrible commonplace saying that 
friendship, such as she had de- 
creed, was impossible, and she 
strove bravely against such a 
decision. 

She was glad, though, when it 
was time to return home, and 
there was the relief almost of re- 
covering from despair when letters 
came, telling of that far-off foreign 
life from which it seemed her 
thoughts were never absent. Let- 
ters that filled her heart with a 
reflection of the past happiness, 
full of personal details and such 
things as might interest her ; let- 
ters which had come regularly for 
some months—had lightened the 
dreariness of the long, dull au- 
tumn in London, and which had 
given thought and occupation in 
the matter of replies. 

And then a change of tone, a 
slight allusion to possible coming 
difficulties, and at last a few lines 
which told that the dreaded mo- 


ment had come, and that she must 
no longer await his return in com- 
parative comfort and peace, but 
icture him amid all the unknown 
eae and dangers of war. 

“Long before you receive this 
note, you will have guessed I have 
seized upon this chance—inactivity 
is driving me mad. Probably you 
will have heard it from some one 
else.” 

She smiled, with hot tears in her 
eyes, as she read the sentence. 
“ How little could he realise her 
life,” she thought, “to imagine that 
such a rumour would have reached 
her ears!” And then she brushed 
the tears away, and locked the 
letter up with all the others, and 
went down to the accustomed game 
of whist. 

But she was so absent-minded, 
strive as she might to avoid be- 
traying herself, that even the old 
uncles remarked upon it. And 
putting the only construction pos- 
sible on it,— My dear,” Uncle 
Henry said, “I am afraid you are 
ill; yes, I am sure of it. You 
look very unwell.” 

And attracted by the remark, 
Uncle James looked up also, and 
Dorothea was aware of the four 
kindly old eyes, behind their spec- 
tacles, gazing at her with affection- 
ate concern. 

“Perhaps it would be as well 
not to continue the game,” Uncle 
James proclaimed judicially ; “she 
looks very like she did before she 
was ill in the spring.” 

And despite Dorothea’s protes- 
tations, the cards were put away, 
and the two old men, an hour 
earlier than usual, sat down to 
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read the paper, whilst she was free 
to go to the piano. 

That was better, though she felt 
ashamed of the inattention that 
had secured the holiday: but no 
matter how secured, it was a 
boon. 

Here, playing in the semi- 
darkened room, free from inquir- 
ing eyes, it did not matter if now 
and then she raised her hand and 
brushed away a tear. 

And since that night one little 
note only to say that he was in 
Egypt; that he would write if he 
could ; and since then,—how many 
weeks ago was that ?—nothing! 

Not a line, not a word—rumours 
of fighting, rumours of illness,which 
reached even her ears. Long, ter- 
rible accounts in papers, which she 
bought in the hope of hearing 
something, and all the time life 
‘to be lived in the dull routine that 
had almost become mechanical. 
And never, so it seemed, had win- 


ter been such a dreary succession 
of fogs; fog or rain,—the days 
seemed to offer no other variation. 
She went out constantly, risking 


coughs and colds, as Grey told 
her, when she went forth in her 
sombre attire; she always now 
wore black, though not without a 
protest from Grey on its unbecom- 
ingness. 

“You have not enough colour 
—even grey would be better;” 
but Mrs French put the sugges- 
tion aside. ¥ 

“Tt suits the weather, nurse,” 
she said. 

“Which it is depressing,” Mrs 
Grey replied, and no more was 
said. 

Even Lady Courtenay, her chief, 
almost her only, friend, was away 
wintering abroad for the sake of 
the schoolboy, whose illness had 
necessitated her return from Swit- 
zerland. 

It seemed unbearable, as if all 
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life could hold no darker, no more 
terrible hours than had been 
counted out during this last 
month, until one gloomy evening, 
making her way home through the 
increasing fog, coughing, and aware 
of the folly that found her abroad 
at such an hour, hoarse voices 
suddenly rendered the night hide- 
ous, shouting out some late tele- 
grams, and she knew in a moment 
all that fate still held back to stab 
her with. 

The silent street, so far beyond 
the circle of busy traffic, was 
haunted by shadowy, shouting 
figures, filling the night air with 
their message of woe. She tried 
to stand still and steady herself, 
with one hand against a railing, 
before she could summon strengt 
to speak; but at some scarcely 
perceptible sign the hurrying form 
crossed the street, and thrust the 
paper into her hand, his hoarse 
voice repeating his former words 
as he turned away. “Great 
battle!” she could not even hear 
his further words, as she strove in 
the faint gleam of the gas-light to 
read the words. 

“She knew it,” so she said; 
“she — it,” so she said 
again. It seemed some words that 
she had read long ago in some 
former existence—some far - oft 
time, but she had not forgotten 
them ; she had known exactly how 
they would look—Dead ! 

he very first name, — other 
words followed, but she did not 
read them; only that one fatal 
word — Dead! She repeated it 
under her breath, aloud in the 
silent, foggy street; the shouting 
bearer of ill-tidings was almost 
out of hearing; she was alone, 
close to her own door-step; the 
feeble glimmer of gas lit up the 
number she noted with faint in- 
terest. This dull house in this dull 
square was now all<that was left. 
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The golden days were a memory, 
the future was killed. 

Almost unknowingly, she turned 
again down the way she had come; 
she was not thinking, could not 
think, but her steps led her at 
length to a church door she re- 
membered,—it was ajar, and lights 
and music streamed out into the 
street. Yet, this was what she 
had vaguely hoped to find; it was 
better than the solitary, mourn- 
ful house, with this terrible com- 
a clutching the paper under 

er cloak. 

There was some service going 
on, but she did not heed it, was 
scarcely aware of the fact; kneel- 
ing in a remote corner, the singing 
floated round her as from some 
other world. She did not pray; 
no words, no thoughts would come, 
only the one terrible word over 
and over again; but kneeling 
there, with her face hidden, a 
black shadow amid the prevailing 
lights and incense, it seemed as if 
at last she had found some spot 
where no disguise was necessary. 

But not for long—or it did not 
seem so—before she was standing 
in her own room, with Mrs Grey 
commenting on her appearance, 
reproving her for her late walk, 
gossiping in the way that was so 
familiar. 

“You look very ill,” she said at 
length; and as her words brought 
no reply—“ You had best be care- 
ful,” in a warning tone, “or you'll 
be having that illness over again.” 

“What does it matter? What 
does anything matter?” Did she 
think it, or say the words aloud? 
and all the time she was fastening 
bracelets on to her cold arms, 
clasping a chain about her throat, 
twisting up the masses of rich 
hair, for to-night was the usual 
weekly gathering at No. 30 George 

uare. 

“Don’t go down, ma’am,” Mrs 
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Grey hazarded again, “you have 
got a chill—any one can see that; 
do go to bed.” 

And for a moment Dorothea 
hesitated ; but after all,what would 
be the gain? Hours of sleepless- 
ness, with the one story repeating 
itself again and again, the one 
word making itself heard. 

“ No, thank you, dear,” she said, 
kindly. “ They”—vaguely—“ will 
be disappointed if I don’t go down, 
—it will put them out, and spoil 
their evening.” And after all, she 
thought, when she found herself 
in the familiar room, amongst the 


‘ familiar faces, it was better. Here, 


at least, other voices deadened that 
one terrible word. 

“ Oh, Dorothea,my dear,” Uncle 
James’s voice, full of eagerness, 
sounded in her ears, “just fancy, 
what luck! Herr Simon is staying 
with Mr Long, and he has brought 
him.” 

“Has he? Herr Simon,” re- 
peating the name vaguely, “I am 
sure I ought to know him.” 

“My dear Dorothea,’—Uncle 
James’s voice had grown reprov- 
ing—“ Herr Simon is the author 
of those three large volumes I 
have on the “ Spiders of Pitcairn.” 

“ Of course,” she assented, striv- 
ing to understand his words. 
“Yes, of course, they are very 
large;” then seeing his expres- 
sion of surprise,—“ the volumes, 
I mean.” 

“Tt is odd,” Uncle James 
thought, as he left her to carry 
his enthusiasm elsewhere, “how 
little real interest the best of 
women take in scientific subjects.” 

But escaping from Uncle James 
did not mean escape from the man 
of Spiders. Uncle Henry brought 
him up very shortly, beaming in 
satisfied pride and reflected glory, 
to introduce him to his niece. 
Even scientists are but men: 
Dorothea French was the only 
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woman present, and in the eyes 
of this short, stout, bald, and 
spectacled member of the com- 
pany, she seemed a very beautiful 
and gracious type of womanhood. 

To Dorothea his approach was 
a signal of despair. With Uncle 
Henry or Uncle James she could 
behave as she liked, and they 
would merely set her acts and 
speeches down to the feebleness of 
her sex: but with this elderly 
stranger she must strive to attend 
to what he had to say, and under- 
stand his words. And they seemed 
singularly difficult to understand. 
The accent alone rendered them 
semi-unintelligible; and in addi- 
tion, as she listened, she often 
found the sense escaping her. It 

uite escaped her that she was in 
the enviable position of talking, 
for an unlimited time, to the great 
man of the evening. 

Unlimited time! that was the 
only sensation she had. That it 
was hours since she had come in 
here: hours since she had stood in 
the foggy street; hours since she 
had knelt in the little chapel; 
perhaps it would eventually prove 
to be some terrible dream that 
would vanish with the cessation 
of the untutored foreign tongue 
essaying to speak English,—an 
English which reminded her—ah! 
‘of something very different from 
this dreary dull scene ; of green 
meadows, ankle-deep in summer 
flowers, of grand mountains, solemn 
and calm, in summer twilight; of 
some tender, reflective peace which 
she should never know again. 

“ You have been in Switzerland, 
madame, sol am told. You will 
agree, 1 am sure. I am there this 
summer. Ah, what a climate! 
What a weather! I am decided 
almost to go there again when the 
summer comes, and study the flora. 
It would be worth while, hein?” 
“Yes,” she sighed, “there are 
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no such flowers anywhere. Such 
roses——” 

Her voice drifted into silence, 
whilst her eyes grew soft and 
dreamy, and she was scarcely con- 
scious of the start of surprise her 
hearer gave, the tones in which 
he repeated “ Roses!” And then : 
“Ah! madame is not a botanist ?” 

“No,” she faltered ; “ did I say 
anything very unbotanical? I am 
very sorry, but ‘6 

She looked helplessly at him, 
scarcely remembering what she had 
said, hoping he would help her. 

“ Flowers, with madame,” he 
said gallantly, “are a sentimental, 
not a scientific subject?” And 
he did not look displeased, or in- 
clined, therefore, to leave her. 
“We must allow youth its pleas- 
ures and illusions,” he added. 

“Youth,” she repeated quickly, 
almost bitterly—“ I have no youth 
left.” 

There was such a sudden thrill 
of passion in her voice that even 
her listener was aware of it, and 
looked at her with the momentary 
nervousness often experienced by 
those who are vouchsafed a glim 
when a mask for a moment has 
been carelessly slipped aside ; and 
dulled and deadened as her per- 
ceptions were, she was aware of 
it, and strove to step forth from 
the shadow that hung over her. 

And after all it meant so little : 
with all a lifetime to mourn in, 
why grudge these few moments 
given to a stranger? They were 
well rewarded by the beaming 
satisfaction of the two old uncles, 
when the guests had gone, and a 
few words to be said about them 
was all that remained to be done. 

“He is quite as clever as his 
books,” Uncle James said, mixing 
the weak little decoction of hot 
whiskey-and-water, which was the 
fitting and allowed beverage after 
these Friday evening excitements. 
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And Uncle Henry, to whom sar- 
casm was unknown, or scarcely 
comprehended, endorsed the opin- 
ion of his brother, and agreed that 
he, which stood for Herr Simon, 
undoubtedly was as clever as his 
book. Then they both had a word 
of praise for the way in which he 
had talked to Dorothea, and they 
kissed her with a sort of added re- 
spect in acknowledgment of Herr 
Simon’s flattering notice. 

After that she was free to walk 
up the dark, narrow stairs—even 
there the fog had obtained an 
entrance—and so on to her own 
room, solitary, because on these 
occasions Mrs Grey did not sit 
for her. So she was free now to 
lay aside all thoughts of others, 
and to let the tears fall as she 
looked out into the dreary street, 
and recognised that the end had 
come, the play been played out, 
the dream, so short and unsatis- 
factory, was over and done with. 

“Perhaps, after all,” she said 
softly, “it was a selfish idea,— 
that he was right when he strove 
to convince me that such dreams 
are unrealisable. Perhaps if he 
had lived,”—her voice trembled, as 
she rested her burning forehead 
against the cool glass of the win- 
dow,—“ it would have been to be 
very unhappy, and to tell me that 
it was my selfishness that had 
brought it about. But I do not 
really believe it,’ clasping her 
hands. “It might have become in 
time very little to him, but to me it 
would always have meant so much. 
So much, that now it seems as if 
I had nothing left.” 

For hours and hours of the 
winter night she stood, uncon- 
scious of the cold, looking down 
into the foggy street, which was 
as dull, Ro dreary, and impene- 
trable as her life had become. 


After that terrible evening, life 
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gradually drifted back into its old 
routine. 

The monotonous routine which 
she had known for so many years, 
and which had seemed so 
able, even if nothing more: there 
were the long free days, which she 
had been wont to fill with the 
thousand and one interests which 
had occupied her time, the quiet 
evenings, and the weekly gathering 
of familiar faces. 

All just the same, nothing gone, 
but an illusionary, dream-like light, 
which had had no touch of earth- 
ly reality about it, but which had 
of itself sufficed to create a dream 
paradise. 

Without it she realised how 
much the dream had been, in the 
loss of interest and vitality. And 
yet she strove to battle with the 
ever-present thought,—strove to 
let the dream stand apart from her 
life, and to do her duty in that 
narrow round which was her al- 
lotted task. 

But often the longing to know 
something, hear something more, 
rose up in such force as to be 
overpowering. 

If only some one who knew him 
would cross her path, would speak 
of him, say some words which 
should take away that terrible 
sensation that it had all been a 
dream,—that the present suffering, 
as the past happiness, were both 
alike unreal. 

But no one came, no one spoke: 
it was as if she had left the world, 
and, after a brief visit elsewhere, 
had returned to the familiar spot. 
Everything was the same; it was 
she herself who was changed. 

Changed! yes, so changed that 
at last even the old uncles re- 
marked it. 

“You are growing very thin,” 
Uncle James said; and Uncle 
Henry immediately added, “Do 
you feel as if you were going to 
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be ill again, Dorothea, as you were 
last spring? Because you remem- 
ber the doctor said——” 

“Yes, Dorothea,” interposed 
Uncle James, “you remember 
that if you had gone away before, 
you would —. have been 
spared that illness. And we were 
very anxious about you,”—and up 
went the spectacles, and the four 
kind old eyes were fixed upon her. 

“Yes,” Uncle Henry nodded, 
“something must be done.” 

There was a pause. 

“Where is Lady Courtenay? 
Could you not go to her?” 

“She is away, but she is coming 
home shortly.” 

Dorothea rose—the scrutiny was 
embarrassing, the anxiety brought 
the ready tears to her eyes—and 
walked towards the window. Yes, 
she was weak; it was an effort 
to try and answer the kind old 
men, sitting over their breakfast, 
and now following her movements 
with their anxious looks. 

“T will think,” she said, turning 
round. “It would never do,” smil- 
ing sadly, “to be ill again. I will 
think all day, and tell you the 
result to-night. Friday night, too. 
I must get back my looks for the 
occasion, though I fear Herr 
Simon won’t be here again! ” 

“No, I am afraid not.” Uncle 
James’s sigh told his mind had 
* fled from his niece’s delicacy to 
other subjects. “He thought a 
great deal of you, Dorothea,—so 
Mr Long told me afterwards.” 

“ What a flatterer!” Dorothea 
smiled. “ Well, it was a bond fide 
conquest, because he despised my 
botanical knowledge, or want of 
it. He told me so a 

“Ah, but, Dorothea,” Uncle 
Henry said, “you are different 
from other women. I daresay he 
found it out.” 

“AmI?” Dorothea was leay- 
ing the room, but she looked back 
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to put the question. “I hope not, 
for as I am a woman, it would be 
a pity to be an exception, would 
it not?” 

“Oh, I only meant,” Mr Hope 
hastened to add, “that you have 
had such a different bringing up. 
Knowing so many clever men,—I 
daresay that alone makes it easier 
to talk to you. You are not so 
frivolous, you know——” 

Dorothea did not wait to hear 
the conclusion of the sentence, in- 
deed there did not seem to be any 
forthcoming. She walked slowly 
up to the small sitting-room, her 
own special apartment, and alone 
there, with the door closed, she 
flung herself down on her knees 
by the fire, her outstretched arms 
on the low chair, her face hidden 
in them. “Not frivolous.” It 
seemed such mockery, such cruelty, 
that her life should be condemned 
to such loneliness,—that in all the 
world there was no one to whom 
she could turn, sure of compre- 
hension or sympathy. 

Sobs shook her; the tears fell 
fast on to her heavy black dress. 
It was a long time before she rose, 
flushed and wearied, to recognise 
how ill she felt, how seldom she 
had gone out of late, how tired 
she was long before reaching the 
legitimate hour of tiredness. “And 
after all,” she argued, “that is 
wrong. I have no more right to 
fret myself into an illness than to 
adopt any other form of self-in- 
dulgence. I must do something, 
of course. A change—that is 
what any one would recommend, 
and if that fails, a tonic”—with 
a little unmirthful smile. 


“IT am going away for three 
days,” she told Mrs Grey that 
evening, as she dressed for dinner. 
“Uncle James thinks I look ill, 
and I have promised to do some- 
thing.” 
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“You should wear white, 
ma’am, and you’d look a deal 
better. Black is very unbecom- 
ing.” Grey looked away while 
she spoke. Since those long-past 
days she had never asked a ques- 
tion, but loving eyes do not 
always need the medium of 
words. 

The day after that terrible news 
had come, she had hurried into 
her mistress’s room, and once there 
had waited as if undecided, and at 
last had only asked—“ Did you 
see the paper yesterday?” 

“Yes, yes,” a faltering reply 
had come. “Do not say any- 
thing; do not speak of it. I 
know, I knew.” 

Nothing more, and mistress and 
maid had gone on their way in 
silence ever since. 

What was there to say? That 
had happened two months ago, 
and the black gown which meant 
so little to the rest of her small 
world, meant so much to her. It 
was a dreary consolation to feel 
that she mourned for him in these 
sombre garments, even as in her 
heart. 

“ Such a young, brave life!” she 
found herself saying so often. 

“ Not even a white dress, I fear, 
would give me back my youth, 
Grey. It is this east wind——” 

“And where are you going, 
ma’am ?” 

She flushed a little. 

“Oh, just into the country for 
two or three days, then probably 
for a week to Lady Courtenay. I 
shall leave you here to look after 
every one until I send for you, or 
I will bring you back a bunch of 
daffodils, or whatever is in flower. 
What is? I have lost count of 
time. East wind has blown ever 
since I can remember.” 

“But it has been quite sunny 
to-day ; you don’t go out enough.” 

“Has it been, you dear, practi- 


cal old thing? Well, I had not 
discovered the fact, but I daresa 
it is just the country I want. t 
will cheer up the uncles by telling 
them I have found a cure.” 

She certainly did look brighter. 
At the door she turned back with 
even a shadowy smile. 

“Don’t tell any one, dear, but 
I shall go next Friday, so as to 
avoid the weekly party.” 

With her finger on her lips she 
disappeared. 

Mrs Grey did not smile back as 
the door closed. She sighed. 


It was settled—a couple or three 
days en route, staying at some 
country place of which she knew, 
and if by Monday Lady Courtenay 
was at home, she would go to her. 
She breathed more freely when it 
was all arranged. Somehow she 
had feared questions; but no, it 
was all accepted quite easily, even 
to leaving Mrs Grey at home. 

“T want no one,” she had said. 
“ Grey can meet me at Lady Cour- 
tenay’s on Monday, or, if that is 
inconvenient, I will telegraph to 
her to come to me at the place 
where I feel the most inclined to 


stay.” 
) She stopped in her explanations, 


—they were evidently falling on 
inattentive ears. 


“James,’—Uncle Henry handed , 


a letter to his brother,—* Herr 
Simon is back in town, and wants 
to come next Friday : imagine it!” 
“Oh, Dorothea, what a pity! 
Cannot you put off your visit?” 
“T am afraid not,” she answered 
seriously ; “all my plans are made.” 
“They are made now,” she add- 
ed to herself, with a ghost of a 
smile, when she found herself 
alone, “and I do not think that 
Herr Simon will persuade me to 
alter them !” 
And now that it was done, and 
she found herself safely on the 
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way, she was somewhat comforted. 
Up to the last moment she had 
feared so exceedingly that some- 
thing might arrive to disturb her 
arrangements. 

“T did not know I could care 
so much about anything,” she 
thought, as the train, a slow one, 
dawdled and idled through the 
afternoon sunshine. “I have been 
so very unhappy,” with an upward 
glance to the cold blue of the 
spring sky, “that I had quite for- 
gotten how beautiful the world 
still is.’ To be alone, even for a 
short time, with no thought of 
how she looked, or what she said, 
—no suddenly displayed anxiety 
at the sound of a cough,—was a 
relief. It had even been a relief 
to say good-bye to Grey at the 
station, and to realise that for three 
whole days she was free even from 
her loving anxiety. 

“T am to go to you on Monday, 

ma’am ?” 
h the place 
and train—it may be Tuesday, but 
no later. I have written to Lady 
Courtenay, and shall have her 
answer by then.” 

That was over, and now there 
was nothing to do but to realise the 
momentous move for which, with 
unaccustomed strategy, she had 
planned,—the longing born of 
aching loneliness and grief that 
she had determined to gratify. 

To-night she was going to the 

lace where his home was, of which 
he had so often spoken to her. 

“Tt was nothing,” she assured 
herself, —“the merest stranger 
might do as much ;” and yet her 
heart beat, and the colour flushed 
into her pale cheeks at the idea. 
“ But it will help me to realise it 
all,” she thought vaguely, “if I 
see the country of which he has 
spoken ;—it will help to keep it 

1 from slipping away from me. 
One does not forget so easily if 
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one can realise surroundings. But 
no one must know.” Well, there 
was no fear of that; there was 
nothing even strange in an invalid 
from London seeking this little 
Devonshire village. 

On this still spring day, with 
the blue sky overhead, the soft 
ripple of the sea just rising and fal- 
ling on the sand,—it was as if she 
had turned the key into another 
world. Sitting in her room at the 
inn, too much wearied in mind 
and body to speak, there was for 
the first time in all these dreary 
weeks a sensation of a hushing 
hand laid on her hurt heart. 

“This was peace,” she thought, 
and sighed,—the far-off murmur 
of the receding tide, and nearer 
at hand bare-branched elms, with 
rooks cawing overhead, and the 
scent of primroses and daffodils in 
the soft moist air. 

She did not cough all night, and 
when she awoke something of the 
extra burden which ill-health gives 
was lightened. 

The landlady, fat and garrulous, 
was full of compliments on her 
improved appearance. 

“You must do as you say, and 
stay in this climate for a bit, and 
you'll soon get strong. Haystone? 
Oh, if you are going there you will 
do well. I am a Cornwall woman 
myself, and I will] say, if a climate 
can beat Devon, it’s Cornwall. 
But you must see our sights,— 
surely. It will cheer you. What 
do r advise? Well, take a fly 
and drive to Queen’s Clere. It’s 
a fine place, and to-day it’s open. 
Saturday afternoons you can see 
the pictures. Many likes them,” 
with an impartial air, which sug- 
gested a wish to be generous where 
she could not be enthusiastic. 

Dorothea looked away whilst 
she agreed this would be a good 
way of spending the afternoon. 

“My train leaves ry six, 
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—why not, why not?” she was 
conscious of repeating all the time. 
“Tt will harm no one, and it will 
be a comfort to me.” 

So at two o’clock, in Mrs Down- 
ing’s closed fly, because the still 
afternoon seemed turning to a 
close, warm, drizzling rain, she 
drove away through the primrose- 
bordered lanes to Queen’s Clere. 

“Tt’s out of the season,” Mrs 
Downing explained. “Now in 
summer-time I have known three 
or four flies, and sometimes a brake 
full of tourists, drive off as you 
are doing. It’s lonesome for you,” 
nodding her kind old head, “ but 
better than sitting moping here 
till six o’clock.” 

And Dorothea, in her heavy 
black gown, and with a veil over 
her close small bonnet, was thank- 
ful to the rain and the winter, and 
all things that had conspired to 
keep the tourists at home. But 
her courage did not fail: the crav- 
ing to see his home was so strong, 
that no timidity could baffle her 
now. And, after all, fear was 


unnecessary. Going like this,the j 


driver turning to point out the 
view in the mechanical fashion 
that showed long custom; the 
very words he used, a mere recita- 
tion—all tended to remove any 
sense of the unusualness of the 
proceeding. ; 

She had seen over other houses, 
knew very much what she would 
be shown, almost the words that 
would be used ; and no one would 
know that to her they meant so 
much,—that quite another story 
would run through the glib utter- 
ance of some accustomed caretaker. 

“The flag is flying,” the driver 
turned to say; “the family is at 
home, so you'll only be shown the 
picture-gallery and the drawing- 
rooms—and the gardens, if you 
wish. 

There was a question in his 
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voice to which Dorothea replied 
nervousl y— 

“Oh, you must know better than 
I what is customary.” 

“Yes,” replied the man, evi- 
dently pleased with his knowledge. 
“T will drive you up to the gate 
where visitors go in, and then I 
will ring for the housekeeper. 
Shall I?” 

Dorothea nodded. And very 
shortly after, she was doing just 
as she had fureseen—was following 
a oo woman in rustling black 
silk through drawing-rooms with 
covers drawn over the furniture in 
melancholy fashion—covers which 
the exhibitor lifted to give a peep 
at the glories hidden away,—with 
now a wave of her hand towards 
the window, with a passing remark 
about the view, and now a word 
of aes about some statue or 
work of art. 

The rain was falling heavily : 
when she lifted her eyes to the 
window, that was what Mrs French 
saw most clearly, and she thought 
of the dreary drive back, and the 
journey on—for, after all, what 
had she hoped for, or thought of? 
Somehow this was not the warm, 
human association that she had 
meant to realise in seeing his 
home. These dreary, _fireless 
rooms, with their covered furni- 
ture, were as remote from the idea 
of a place where he had played as 
a child, and lived as a man, as 
any other dream-palace. 

“They see very little company 
now.” The housekeeper was im- 
proving the time with a continuous 
stream of conversation. 

What was coming! 
nothing to fear. 

“ In the old lord’s time——” and 
then a long history of departed 
glories, which had known no repe- 
tition in these degenerate days. 

“It’s the pictures as _ people 
come to see—not many, but 
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able—and the gardens. It’s a 
pity,” with a curious glance at 
the strange lady, “you did not 
come in summer: the gardens are 
well worth a visit.” 

“T am only in Clere for one 
night,” Mrs French explained with 
elaborate care, “on my way to 
Cornwall, and my landlady ad- 
vised me to drive here.” 

The picture-gallery —a long 
room, the walls hung with some 
fine pictures, portraits especially 
—was entered through the draw- 
ing-room. There was a my | 
sense of relief that this was all, 
that but few more difficultly coined 
remarks would be necessary—and 
pictures, at any rate, were more 
interesting than tarnished gilding 
and faded satins. 

Perhaps it was the natural re- 
sult of physical weariness, but the 
weight of depression was overtak- 
ing her again, from which she had 
momentarily escaped. Even Grey’s 
familiar face, to which she had so 
gladly said “good-bye,” would 
have been welcome. “I must go 
to Em,” she thought—“ she loves 
me; she is so good, she will com- 
fort me.” And so thinking, her 
eyes travelled past the gay cour- 
tiers and soldiers and powdered 
ladies, and. rested upon a portrait 
at the far end of the room. 

An unfinished portrait; but there 
was the vividness of life itself in 
the young eager face, every line 
of which she knew so well—in 
the dark eyes, with their strange 
shadow of sorrow; in the proud 
uplifted head, the slight, alert fig- 
ure. In a moment the present was 
pushed aside; the past, with over- 
whelming vehemence, had taken 
possession of her. 

All these cavaliers and ladies 
and little quaint children had van- 
ished from the crowded walls, 
which for her now only held this 
one face. 
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“ That is,” she began: her falter- 
ing voice arrested her own atten- 
tion, and she stopped, then, heed- 
less of everything, took a few 
hasty steps towards it. 

“Yes; that is a portrait—an 
unfinished portrait,” with painful 
exactness, “of Lord Aylmer. It is 
considered a very excellent piece 
of painting," with careful, cold 
criticism, from which Dorothea, 
excited as she was, involuntarily 
shrank. “ And a very good like- 
ness,” she added ‘nel : 

“Yes, yes.” There was no mis- 
taking the excitement in voice 
and tone. “It is a wonderful 
likeness.” 

“ You have seen him, perhaps? ” 
the housekeeper questioned, look- 
ing curiously at the black-clad 
figure, the slight flush that even 
the thick veil did not completely 
hide. 

“Yes, I have seen him,” the 
other woman answered gently, her 
hands tightly clasped. She sighed 
as she spoke—a sigh 80 soft, that 
it escaped her listener’s ear. 

“Then you'll be glad also to 
know the good news — perhaps 
have heard it—that they say he'll 
soon be well enough to come 
home.” 

“Come home!” The words 
failed to make themselves under- 
stood : she could only repeat them 
vaguely,with great wondering eyes 
turned towards her hearer. 

“Yes, he was wounded, you 
know, and then laid up with fever 
for weeks ; but he is getting better 
now, so they say, and may soon 
start home,—and the sooner the 
better, in my opinion, for I have 
a deal more faith in English nurs- 
ing and food, than in anything 
they may try in those foreign 
hospitals.” 

“Courage, courage,” so she was 
saying to those quick, frightened 
heart-beats. “This is not another 
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terror to be fought with, but a joy 
which you will understand by-and- 
by, In the meantime, “I must 
not faint, I will not”—as the dark 
eyes above her seemed to waver in 
amist. “ I never did sucha thing 
in all my life—I will not now.” 

And something must be -said. 
Was it her own voice she heard, 
far off and indistinct? “It must 
be a great happiness for his father 
that he has been spared such a 

rief.” 

“Indeed, yes. The only son, 
you know. Lord Clere has gone 
out to Egypt to bring him home.” 

She was moving away now. 
Yes, there was nothing else to do, 
nothing else to hear. She was 
passing through the rooms with 
vague, unseeing eyes, and yet was 
aware suddenly—as she and her 
companion crossed from this ap- 
parently unused side of the house 
to a more inhabited part—of a 
slight girlish figure that crossed 
the hall, and turned to look after 
her with curious eyes. His sister, 
she felt assured, through all thedim 
mists that obscured thought and 
memory—his sister, of whom he 
had spoken—of whom she had so 
often thought in these troubled 
weeks; and some reflective joy 
reached her heart, as she realised 
what this home-coming must mean 
to her. 

“Take care you do not catch 
cold,” the caretaker observed, as 
she wished her visitor good-bye. 
She was interested in her, and, in 
addition, grateful for the diversion 
she had afforded in the somewhat 
dull routine of winter country life. 
It had been thrilling to tell the 
whole story of Lord Aylmer’s ill- 
ness and escape, as she had done 
at some mon % to a stranger, and 


yet to one who apparently was in- 
terested. It was an old story now— 
it was seldom she met any one who 
had not heard it; and she was not 
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one, as she herself said, who fa- 
voured solitude and silence. 

A younger woman had succeeded 
her in her other duties as house- 
keeper; and though there was a 
grandeur and distinction in living 
in her own rooms, and wearing her 
best black silk every day, with 
only the slight occupation of show- 
ing off the picture-gallery to stran- 
gers, she yet, as other retired 
workers in all ranks have done, 
sighed for the remote days when 
she was an authority in the ser- 
vants’ hall. “It was _ livelier,” 
she sometimes owned with a sigh, 
when alone, “but then this is 
genteeler.” 

On non-tourist days it was dull. 
Mrs French had been a godsend. 

“Take care you don’t take cold 
—the rain is getting worse.” 

“ Does it rain?” Dorothea ques- 
tioned vaguely. She had not 
noticed it. To her the sun was 
shining and the birds singing ; and 
the bare branches of the trees, 
where the rooks still cawed, were 
already under the dominion of 
spring, the wet, moist earth al- 
ready scented with primroses and 
violets. 

“T am going to stay here to- 
night,” she told her landlady, “ be- 
cause I find, after all, I must re- 
turn to London and make a fresh 
start; so if there is a Sunday 
train——” 

And having learnt there was, so 
it was decided. It seemed to her 
as if this one more night in the 
solitary inn, with the murmur of 
the sea, and the soft breath of the 
wind among the elms, would be a 
rest, and help her to realise and 
understand what she had heard. 

“Tt was such happiness,” she 
said, over and over again, “to 
know he lived, only that a 

She asked nothing more ; just 
to know that the same sunshine 
smiled down upon them both, the 
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same common sights met and glad- 
dened their eyes. Such happiness! 
Yes, the touch of that magic wand 
was visible to all. 

“Two days has done wonders 
for you,” Mrs Downing added to 
her farewell. 

“Yes, it has indeed. I shall 
never forget Clere,” she said, and 
smiled good-bye to all the peace- 
ful inanimate objects, and then 
to her hostess’s fat, comfortable 
face. 

“Oh, it’s change you wanted,” 
Uncle James averred, when they 
sat down to their Sunday dinner. 

“But you did not stay long,” 
Uncle Henry added. 

“No; I am going away again,” 
she answered, “when Lady Cour- 
tenay is at home—it will. be more 
convenient in a little while;” but 
she looked away as she spoke, con- 
scious of her misleading words. 
“Tell me about Friday ;”—and 
launched on that important topic, 


and Herr Simon’s presence, there 
were no more awkward pauses. 
“No, I could not go just now— 
could not leave London at pres- 
ent,” that was the unexpressed 


thought ; “ perhaps ” but even 
to herself she did not finish her 
sentence. 

So much lay between then and 
now: could she expect him to take 
up the claims of friendship where 
a hard fate had obliged him to lay 
them down? 

“You must get me out a white 
dress, Grey,” she said, when next 
evening she entered the work- 
room; “you are right,—black is 
unbecoming, especially when one 
is old and ill. And after all,” as 
no comment followed her words, 
turning restlessly to the window, 
“the winter is passing. I suppose 
we may begin to hope for the 
spring. Do you remember Lord 

ylmer?” she asked abruptly, not 
turning her head as she spoke. 
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“Yes, ma’am, of course. The 
gentleman ” she paused. 

“The gentleman at Alpheim,” 
Dorothea interposed, _ hastily. 
“Well, he did not die—it was a 
mistake. He was ill, but he is 
better. He is coming home.” 

Mrs Grey was mending a stock- 
ing: she lifted it a little closer to 
her eyes—they were not as strong 
as they had been, and the light 
was failing. 

“*Deed, ma’am, that’s a good 
thing,” she replied soberly ; “ it’s 
a deal better to be alive.” 

Mrs French turned to her with 
a quick, little, amused laugh. “A 
deal better,” she repeated. And 
then quickly, “One does not want 
anything else, not even to see 
them—at least one can do without 
all that, if only one knows they 
are alive.” 


That night, as she was going to 
bed, a letter was put into her hand. 
She looked at it in vague wonder, 
turning it over and over before 
opening it, surprised at the strange 
writing and the foreign stamp,— 
as people unconsciously do with 
unfamiliar letters. 

She was in her own room when 
she tore it open, and idly drew the 
candle nearer to read it by. 

Just a few lines in a weak, 
shaky writing :— 


“ You will, of course, have heard 
of my wound and fever. These 
are the first words I have written, 
—they are not very successful, I 
fear. I must wait and hope tosee 
you. Rey AYLMER.” 


She read the words twice, while 
the tears fell fast, as she strove 
to realise that though he had gone 
thus far down the “ Valley of the 
Shadow,” he had not forgotten, but 
had remembered to send her back 
a word as soon as it was possible. 
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Though the isolation of her life 
had been impossible for him fully 
to understand, yet he had done 
what he could to relieve her anxi- 
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ety. He knew, he had felt, how 

terribly anxious she would be. 
All else was for the moment 

forgotten in that knowledge. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Never a tear bedims the eye 
That time and patience will not dry; 
Never a lip is curved with pain 
That cannot be kissed into smiles again.” 


Hundreds of times, in those 
days that followed, she strove to 
settle to the usual duties and in- 
terests of her life, but it was in 
vain. With a book in her hand, 
she was looking into the fire, or 
idly leaning against the window, 
watching the clouds overhead or 
the few passers in the square be- 
low, whilst her fancy painted the 

ast, as it had in truth been, a 

attle between life and death, or 
flew on to wonder when he would 
write again. 

“ He will write,” she said quiet- 
ly, when a doubt rose up to threat- 
en her—“he will write. He will 
not come, not yet,’ emphasising 
the words, “because he will go 
straight home, but one day he will 
come—as he promised.” 

And whilst she sat with idle 
hands, she rehearsed over and over 
the necessity that now rested with 
her for self-control, which should 
render possible that dream which 
she had dreamed,—of a true and 
faithful friendship, which should 
mock the incredulity of the world. 

“Tt all rests with me to prove 
my own words, and they shall be 

roved. I am not very strong,” 
—her book had slipped to the floor 
unnoticed, her slender hands were 
clasped on her knee, the fire-glow 
caught the red lights in her thick 
waves of hair, the only brightness 
in the semi-dark room,—“ but too 
strong,” with a shadowy smile, 
“to let slip away from me the one 


chance of happiness that fate has 
offered me.” 

“Tt is happiness,’—with a 
quick, half-defiant answer to some 
inward voice—“I want nothing 
more.” With her elbows on her 
knees, her chin on her hands, she 
remained on, staring into the fire, 
while the room grew darker as the 
spring afternoon was now closing 
in; but she did not need lights— 
the fire-glow suited her dreams bet- 
ter. She did not heed the opening 
door—so absorbed was she that she 
probably never heard it; onl 
when it closed she turned her ak 
to discover she was no longer 
alone. 

So many times in fancy she had 
stood face to face with those dark 
eyes that had looked out at her 
from the unfinished portrait, that 
perhaps, after all, this was only 
another illusion of the senses, born 
of the twilight and the solitude; 
and yet all the time she knew it 
was not so—knew that at some as 

et unpaid price—all happiness is 
ought, they say, this glad moment 
had come. 

She was going tospeak. “Now, 
now,” that fierce voice which had 
argued with her so continuously 
was once more making itself heard 
—“now is the time to redeem 
your promise. Now isthe moment 
to prove of what worth is your 
friendship! A mistake now, and 
it is lost to you for ever.” 

And yet, in answer to the im- 
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perious demands of the voice, only 
one quick, despairing sob would 
come. 

“Darling!” He was by her 
low chair, striving to take her 
hands in his,—“ listen.” 

“You startled me,” she said 
quickly, controlling her voice, 
though with an effort. “I did 
not know you were here—in Lon- 
don, I mean; and sitting alone 
thinking has made me nervous. 
Tell me, are you better?” striv- 
ing to rise as she spoke. 

“No, don’t move. I can talk 
to you much better like this, and 
I want to talk to you. That’s 
what I have come for. Listen,” 
with a little quick laugh, that re- 
minded her of those happy past 
days, “and I'll tell you a secret. 
No one knows [am here. I am 
really resting—and when all was 
arranged for the purpose, I found 
out that I could rest much better 
here; so I slipped away when no 
one was looking, and here I am!” 

“Was not that very foolish?” 
she questioned softly. But her 
eyes did not repeat her words; she 
did not strive to move again. 

“Very foolish,” he repeated ; 
“but you see even I am enough 
of a doctor to know that when you 
are mentally restless you cannot 
be physically restful.” 

“Well, you shall rest now,” she 
said gently, but determinately ; 
“you shall sit in that comfortable 
chair,” pointing to it, “which I 
reserve for my special visitors, 
and you shall talk till you are 
tired,— because there isso much 
I want to hear.” 

That first word—it had escaped 
him. She had heard it, of course. 
It had escaped him in answer 
to her momentary agitation and 
fear. 

He moved obediently, but he 
did not seat himself as she had 
suggested, but remained standing 
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on the hearth-rug close beside her, 
looking down on her bent head. 

“You are a very bad nurse,” he 
said, laughingly, at last; “you 
ought to have asked if the mental 
unrest could not be caimed.” 

“ And can it?” she asked un- 
steadily, without lifting her eyes. 

“That is the hope in which I 
came here.” 

“You look very ill,” she said 
quickly. “ Are you really getting 
better?” 

“Now, again you are proving 
yourself a very bad nurse,” he 
answered ; “ you ought to say you 
are glad to find me looking so 
much better than you expected.” 

“ Don’t laugh.” The words were 
very low, but they reached him 
nevertheless. “I have been too 
anxious to be wise now, I sup- 
pose. Ah!” with sudden passion 
in her voice that he had never 
before heard, “you don’t know 
what it has been. You cannot 
understand what I have lived 
through.” 

The words had escaped her,— 
were still throbbing through ‘the 
little silent room. She was stand- 
ing up, with averted eyes, listening 
to their echoes, while all they be- 
trayed, the blank future they pro- 
a surged through her tired 

rain. 

A second’s silence then. “ Lis- 
ten to me,” the man said gently, 
no shadow of laughter now in his 
tones, only gravity and tenderness 
in his eyes. “ Listen to me; no, 
do not shrink from me,” putting 
his arm about her, and drawin 
her closer to him—* let me spe 
thus. I love you. I told you so 
once before, you remember. To- 
night I came here to say it to you 
again—for everything is altered. 
I cannot live without you.” 

“Tt is my fault, my fault,” she 
cried, freeing herself from him, 
and seating heunil once more in 
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the chair by the fire. “No,” as 
he would have interrupted, “ hear 
me speak now. I am quite calm 
now, ‘ti see,” controlling herself, 
and clasping her hands tightly to- 
gether. “I am ashamed at my 
~vant of self-control; but it was 
nothing, it was merely momentary. 
Go now. Come back again—to- 
morrow,” with a trembling voice, 
“and you will find me quite calm 
and self-possessed. We made our 
bargain,” with a ghost of a smile, 
“let us keep toit. You offered 
me—friendship ; I cannot tell you 
how gladly I accept it.” 

Her eyes, grave and courageous, 
were raised to his, and fora mo- 
ment rested there. Then, “I will 
tell you something else,” she added 
— “Tt will make you sorry, 

think, but perhaps ”—nervously, 
—“help you to understand me 
better. A fortnight ago I did 
not know that you were alive.” 

Her voice drifted away into 
silence, her unhappy eyes still 
sought his. 

“Did not know,” he repeated ; 
“why did not they”—vaguely— 
“tell you?” 

“ There was no one to tell me.” 

Silence for a moment, whilst 
the man was trying to realise all 
her words meant, seeing in them 
the secret of the thin hands and 
sad eyes, the worn cheeks from 
which the flush, born of his 
presence, had faded, and then— 
“Poor child,” he said tenderly, 
and with the words laid his hand 
on the thick hair, as he had done 
once before, smoothing it with a 
gentle touch. 

She did not resist the caress; 
somehow for the moment her fear 
of the future was conquered. There 
was no passion to terrify, only 
gentleness and tenderness, laying 
a stilling, soothing touch on the 
bitter past; and she felt so 
desperately in need of human 
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sympathy! “ By-and-by ”—“Ah, 
at any price!”—the disconnected 
sentences repeated themselves in 
her brain. 

“ Poor child!” he said the words 
once again, then knelt beside her, 
taking her hands in his, kissing 
them tenderly. 

“T have been so unhappy,” she 
said, “ that is my defence.” 

“ But now that I am here, you 
will let me try to make you 
happy?” 

“Not in this way.” She smiled 
a little as she spoke. “I”—she 
hesitated a moment, flushed and 
paled again—“ I love you too well 
to wish, for any personal reason, 
to draw you from doing what is 
right and best. I know all, you 
remember,” for a moment laying * 
her slight hand in his. 

“Not all,’ he amended. “T 
told you,” lifting his eyes to hers, 
“that I had given my word to my 
father. It had gone no further 
than to him, and he has given it 
back to me.” 

“ But that means,” she faltered» 
“ disappointment, trouble, every- 
thing which you feared—disap- 
pointment,” she repeated, “ for 
others.” ~ 

“It means possible happiness,” 
he answered briefly. 

“Once before,” he went on, “I 
asked for a kiss, you remember? 
Yes; you gave it. It meant 
good-bye. Kiss me again now, 
and let it mean you accept my 
love.” 

She hesitated, though something 
in the dark passionate eyes seemed 
— her. 

“T cannot think,” she said 
pleadingly. “I love you; I do 
not want to harm you—what shall 
I do?” 

“Obey me—that is simpler and 
easier. It is for me to decide.” 

She could hear the quick beats 
of his heart: quiet as his voice 
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was, she could guess by what an 
effort he controlled it. All thoughts 
of self vanished in the knowledge 
of how bad for him such excite- 
ment must be. 

“T am not a good nurse,” she 
said quietly, rising as she spoke ; 
“but even I”—with a little smile 
—“know that people should not 
be teased when they are not strong, 
so we will not decide grave sub- 
jects to-day ; we will only be glad 
and happy.” 

He took a turn through the 
room,—it reminded her of that 
terrible evening in the “ Golden 
Eagle,”— and then came back to 
her side. She could:-see the evi- 
dence of self-control in the lines 
on his face, and how white and 
haggard it had grown. 

“You do not trust me,” he said, 
low and shakenly; “you do not 
believe me— which is it? What 
is it? For God’s sake, do not tor- 
ment me! Speak out; tell me 
what you mean. No,” with swift 
passion, before she had time to 
speak, “if you are going to say 
the battle has been fought in vain, 
keep silence.” 

He took another turn through 
the small room, pausing a moment 
by the window, glancing down, 
with unseeing eyes, into the dull 
square below, then returned and 
seated himself by the table, where 
she had tried to paint earlier in 
the day, pushing aside as he did 
so the paints and fading flowers 
unconsciously ; then resting his 
elbow on the table, looked towards 
where she still stood, straight and 
motionless, by the fireplace. 

“ There is a sentimentality about 
women,”— that was the thought 
framing itself in his mind,—“a 
false sentiment, which would cling 
to the past in spite of any new, 
possible future.” He had heard it 
was possible; he would have an- 
swered that it was his belief, had 
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he been asked, but somehow it 
was an unreal fear to which he 
had never given a thought. 

“T have never told you the ver 
shadow of an untruth,” she said, 
suddenly ; “ let me try and speak 
to you, and do you believe me. 
No, do not move,” coming a step 
nearer ; “ wait—let me speak first. 
You accuse me of mistrust, cold- 
ness—which is it? But you know, 
surely you know, I do not deserve 
the accusation. You know that 
the only thing that weighs with 
me is your future happiness,—that 
I would buy it at almost any 
price!” She hesitated, resting 
her hand on the table by which he 
sat. “I am only afraid of your not 
choosing that future which would 
most ensure your happiness.” 

“That decision,” he answered 
slowly, but without lifting his 
eyes, “rests with me. I throw 
responsibility on to no one—it is 
not my habit; but now it is not of 
myself I wish to hear.” 


“But cannot you understand— 
you must, you do—that though you 
refuse to allow it, I cannot help 
feeling that part of the responsi- 
bility rests with me, and I do 
not ”—falteringly—“ feel fitted to- 


day to share it. No, I will tell 
you,” she went on more firmly, 
“though it is not a very easy 
thing to say,” as he made no com- 
ment, only waited with averted 
eyes. “If you had asked me yes- 
terday, I should have said I could 
advise you 3 

“And to-day?” There was a 
momentary anxiety in his tone,— 
his eyes were lifted to hers. 

“To-day I cannot, because 

His eyes still sought hers ; the 
red mounted slowly, painfully to 
her cheeks; under the look the 
words died away into silence. She 
moved closer to him until she 
stood behind his chair, where he 
could not see her. 


” 
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“ Because I love you, love you,” 
she said, low and quickly, covering 
her flushed cheeks with her hands. 
“Tt seems”—she faltered — “so 
easy to be happy, that I fear it.” 

“There is nothing to fear ”—his 
voice sounded quick and decided 
after her hesitating words — “ if 
you trust me. Prove it!” suddenly 
rising. “I am not a boy,” he went 
on, with his arm round her, “ to 
hesitate and doubt. Once,”—drop- 
ping his voice,— “long ago, you 
remember, I held you in my arms, 
and would not give the kiss I was 
not free to offer,— because — you 
looked at me, and [ was ashamed 
of the wish. Now it is different 
—nothing separates us. I have 
fought my fight and won you— 
won your kisses, your love, every- 
thing of which I have dreamed.” 

His words, as a swift flood, 
seemed to wash away the doubts 
and fears that had haunted her. 
Standing thus, she could feel noth- 
ing, realise nothing, but his pas- 
sionate kisses, the tender caresses, 
the quick beats of the heart against 
which her head rested. Of a 
sudden, resistance seemed vain and 
useless—he had conquered. It was, 
as he said, for him to choose his 
future, for her to abide by his 
decision. Such rest, such peace !— 
not the calm inactivity which she 
had believed for so great a part of 
her life to constitute peace, but the 
palm-crowned peace that follows a 
well-fought battle. 

Across the darkening walls of the 


tiny sitting-room fell a bar of light, 
whose warm red glow told of sun- 
set. It caught her eye, and memory 
was wafted back across the bleak, 
cold wintry months, away from 
this small dull room, and instead 
they were standing, they two alone 
together, in that fair, far-off land 
—a summer sky overhead, the 
rustle of the summer breeze in her 
ears, as it stirred the flowers and 
grasses at their feet, while the 
mountain stream hurried by, sing- 
ing its wild ceaseless song. 

Which was the dream, which the 
reality ? 

The blaze of distant glory had 
died away then, leaving a prophecy 
of coming separation which had 
been fulfilled in all its bitterness. 
Since that day she had stood face to 
face with death and despair—had 
trodden such weary agonising steps, 
that it was unrealisable that they 
could have led to where she stood 
to-night. 

The hand stretched out to save 
her it was impossible to push aside. 
“ Make me happy,” she sighed. “I 
have suffered so very, very much.” 

The shaft of light shifted. It 
fell across and lightened the dark 
tenderness of his eyes, and brought 
out gleams of gold in the red-brown 
of her hair, and in its light the bars 
that had guarded the portals fell, 
the gates were thrown open that 
had been sternly closed so long, 
and with his hand holding hers, 
she was free to enter into the En- 
chanted Garden. 











Ir the French are our masters 
in criminal fiction, we have it all 
our own way in matters of sport. 
Dumas was a keen sportsman, ac- 
cording to his own account. He 
dedicated a book to “ Mes Bétes,” 
including some of his favourite 
sporting dogs, and containing, by 
the way, an inordinate number of 
blunders. As a lad, with a com- 
panion he rode to Paris, paying 
their way by poaching, when he 
set out to seek his fortune, and 
bartering hares and partridges for 
bed and board. Yet we never 
hear much of sport in his novels, 
save very incidentally, as when 
Edmund Dantes, disembarking 
with the smugglers on the Island 
of Monte Cristo, pretends to 
sprain his knee while chasing the 
wild goats, that he may be left 
alone to search for the treasure. 
Fashionable French novelists oc- 
casionally take their heroes to la 
chasse at some romantically situ- 
ated chiteau; but they touch 
lightly, with wise discretion, on 
scenes and sights in which they 
are slightly interested, and as to 
which in most cases they are ab- 
surdly ignorant. The French have 
gone smoking out the Kabyles in 
colonising Algeria, and they have 
been civilising the Turks and the 
semi-barbarous descendants of the 
Carthaginians in the Regency of 
Tunis; but the Jules Girards and 
the Bonbonnels, the chasseurs of 
the lions and the panthers, who 
can handle the pen as well as the 
rifle, are the rare exceptions to a 
general rule. 

Now in England it is just the 
reverse, and for obvious reasons. 
All country-born Englishmen, and 
not a few thoroughbred Cockneys, 
are devoted to field-sports when 
they have a chance, and have a 
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— or theoretical weakness 
or horse-flesh. The country gentle- 
men who still live on their estates, 
when they can afford it go in for 
preserving, froni the red deer 
downwards, and pride themselves 
on the “hot corners” they pro- 
vide for their friends at their 
battues. Sybarites leave the snug 
smoking-rooms at the clubs to face 
the blasts of wintry November, and 
stand waiting for the pheasants in 
half-frozen mud ; the labourers who 
enlist as beaters are always eager 
to take the shilling, though their 
clothes be rent in the thorny 
undergrowth ; and the schoolboys 
told off to tap, play truant with no 
provocation. It would be well if 
the peasants were content to beat, 
but poaching is everywhere the 
pursuit of the idle, and many of 
the hillmen who raid upon the 
deer-forests are very fine fellows 
indeed, though licensed sportsmen 
may detest them. As for the 
anglers of all kinds, they are 
legion, from the salmon-fisher who, 
handling a nineteen-foot red like a 
willow-wand, can cast a line to an 
inch in the swirling pools of Tay 
or Shannon, to the artistic trout- 
fisher who drops a fly like thistle- 
down in the limpid chalk-streams 
meandering through the southern 
meadows. Nor must we forget 
the patient puntsman of the royal 
Thames, or the mechanic who 
squats Turk-like on the canal- 
bank watching dreamingly for the 
bobbing of his float. Coursing is 
dying out of course, since Sir 
William Harcourt in a fit of 
political spite persuaded Parlia- 
ment to sign the death-warrant of 
the hares; but fox-hunting is as 
much in favour as ever, notwith- 
standing the moans over agricul- 
tural distress and the barbed wire 
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malignantly interwoven in the 
fences. Indeed it is only too po 
ular in some of the accessible 
counties, which are swamped with 
excursionists come by special train. 
What shall we say more? for the 
time would fail us to speak of the 
signs of sympathy with everything 
equine—of the riders on thorough- 
bred cobs in the Park, and the 
populace who go to gaze at them; 
of the revival of coaching, and the 
good folks who turn to stare as 
the teams pass in a swinging trot 
along the London flagstones; of 
the gaieties of Ascot or the pic- 
turesque glories of Goodwood ; of 
the mobs who still gather on the 
hill of a Derby day ; of the meet- 
ings on the breezy Heath of New- 
market or the historic moors of 
the North. And ladies are con- 
tent to grace the sports, though we 
must say we think them unfemi- 
ninely out of place at a shooting- 
party or a Hurlingham massacre. 
Consequently, sport in some 
shape is so essentially a part of 
English life, that few novelists 
can afford to ignore it altogether, 
although many of the uninitiated 
are wise enough to deal only in 
allusions. Naturally a door of 
escape is opened to the good 
gentlemen and the ladies who go 
in for the esthetic and the pure- 
ly sentimental. Those with the 
knowledge to handle sport might 
have very literally a wide field for 
the sensational. There is many 
a moving incident in the natural 
course of things,—when hounds 
are running a high scent through 
a stiff country; when the crack 
for a race carrying the hero’s for- 
tunes is beaten by a short head 
on the winning-post; when the 
stalker slips over a craig, breaking 
a couple of ribs and a collar-bone, 
some forty long miles from the 
nearest surgeon; when the be- 
nighted wild-fowl shooter adrift 
in his punt is lost in a dripping 
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fog in a labyrinth of shoals and 
channels. Or to put it ina milder 
form, there is a magnificent open- 
ing for descriptions of scenery, 
whether gloriously grand or with 
a more tranquil domestic beauty, 
when the guns are turning out on 
the 12th or the 1st after grouse 
upon the moors or partridges in 
the stubbles. There is no lack of 
thrilling sensations if the novelist 
knows how to depict of analyse 
them,—when pulses are beating 
fast in joyous anticipation; when 
the brain is excited in the in- 
toxication of the breeze far more 
exhilarating than the Pomeroy 
which will circulate at dinner; 
when the crow of the game-cock 
makes music to the ear, or when 
the nerves are delightfully flut- 
tered by the whir of the scatter- 
ing covey. Nor need the novel 
in which sporting is judiciously 
introduced be uninspired by the 
softer passions. Quite the con- 
trary. There is no place more 
propitious to the flirtations in 
which a “man is meant,” and 
which may probably lead on to 
happy wedlock, than a comfort- 
able country house. And detri- 
mentals deadly with the gun are 
the despair of anxious mothers. 
Nay, many a Highland shooting- 
lodge in these luxurious days has 
expanded into a hill palace or a 
princely mansion. The _ veriest 
glutton after game cannot be out 
every day and all day in our vari- 
able climate ; and nothing is more 
insidious than the seductions of 
slow hours passed within doors, or 
the strolls to the rustic summer- 
houses in the shrubberies in the 
intervals between the showers. 
The greatest of our early poets 
are characterised by their devotion 
to nature, and lived more in the 
fields and woods than in the study. 
Allusions to sport are not unfre- 
quently thrown in, and old Chaucer 
was the first to sing the joys of 
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primitive fox-hunting, and a rough- 
and-tumble run with a very scratch 
pack. What spirit there is in his 
cheery view-hallo !— 
«Aha, the fox! and after him they ran ; 
And eke with staves many another man. 
Ran Coll our dogge, and Talbot and 
Gerlond, 
And Malkin with her distaff in her hond. 
Ran cowand calf andeke the very hogges. 
So fered wereforthe barking of the dogges 
And shouting of the men and womeneke, 
They ronnen so, hem thought her hertes 
brake.”’ 


Then in the prologue to his 

‘Tales’ hesketchessympathetically 

the uncanonical priest, who was 

the prototype of the modern hunt- 

ing parson :— 

‘An outrider that loved venerie: 

A manly man to tell an Abbot able. 

Full many a deinte hors hadde he in 
stable. 

Greihourndes he hadde as swift as fowl 
of flight ; 

Of finding and of hunting for the hare 

Was all his lust, for no cost wolde he 
spare.” 

If tradition tell the truth, we 
know why Shakespeare left his 
birthplace. We can imagine the 
madcap poet, more for the fun 
and the sport than for the sake 
of the venison, stealing along 
under the broad shadows of the 
Warwickshire elms to snatch a 
deer from the Lucys’ Park of Ful- 
ford. Far from repenting the 
indiscretions of his wild youth, he 
evidently looked back fondly to 
them. The poet himself is the 
Falstaff whom Justice Shallow 
apostrophises, “ Knight, you have 
beaten my men, killed my deer, 
and broke open my lodge.” “But 
not kissed your keeper’s daughter,” 
answers theold sinnerindifferently, 
though we should be sorry to swear 
that Shakespeare had not been 
guilty of that offence. When in 
graver vein what can be more 
grandly melodious than Hippo- 
lyta’s reminiscences of the hunt in 
the Cretan forest !— 
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‘“‘T was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the 
bear 
With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding; for, besides the 
groves, 
Theskiee, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual cry : I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thun- 
der.” 


And Shakespeare knew the 
points of a good hound, bred for 
strength and courage rather than 
speed. Hark to Theseus, perhaps 
provoked by the queen’s allusion 
to Hercules, and rising to enthusi- 
asm over his own favourites :— 


‘* My hounds are bred out of the Spar- 
tan kind, 

So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads 
are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morn- 
ing dew; 

Crook -knee’d and dew-lapp’d like 
Thessalian bulls ; 

Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth 
like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never holla’d to, nor cheered with 
horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.” 


Taking a leap forward, we come 
to Somerville’s poetical treatise on 
the Chase, in which he discourses 
scientifically on stag-hunting and 
fox-hunting, though it is character- 
istic of times in which harriers and 
greyhounds were more common 
than fox-hounds that he gives pre- 
eminence to the chase of the hare. 
He, too, has an admirable descrip- 
tion of a hound ; but Somerville’s 
is the English fox-hound of the 

riod, and the portrait with its 

ife and expression might have 
come from the hand of a Landseer : 


‘*See there, with countenance blythe, 

And with a courtly grin, the fawning 
hound 

Salutes them cow’ring; his wide op’ning 


nose 

Upwards he curls, and his large sloe- 
black eyes 

Melt in soft blandishments and humble 


joy. 
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On shoulders clean, upright and firm he 
stands : 

His round cat feet, straight hams, and 
Widespread thighs, 

And his low drooping chest, confess his 
speed, 

His strength, his wind.” 


Thomson in ‘ The Seasons’ has 
a thrilling appeal to “the sylvan 
youth ” to hunt down “ the mighty 
robber of the fold ;” but it smacks 
rather of rough sport to the north 
of the Border, and of the Liddes- 
dale hunt in ‘Guy Mannering,’ or 
of a day with the shepherds in 
the Cumbrian hills. It must have 
sounded strange to the men of 
“the shires” to be encouraged to 
unearth “the robber” from “crag- 
gy winding haunts.” We need 


not say that Thomson, who might 
have tenanted his own “Castle 
of Indolence,” and who was once 
caught strolling with hands behind 
his back, nibbling at the sunny 
sides of peaches on a wall, did not 
practise as he preached. But even 


the Lake poets, if field-sports were 
little in their line—though Words- 
worth would sometimes go a-fish- 
ing—now and then catch fire and 
flicker into enthusiasm. There is 
a merry ring in the lines, chiming 
in with the echoes of the surround- 
ings and the scenery,— 


“Not a soul will remain in the village 
to-day, 

For the hare has just started from 
Hamilton’s bounds, 

And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of 
the hounds.”’ 


In Scott we expect the most 
spirited sporting sketches, and we 
have them in perfection. We find 
them everywhere, from the Greta 


and the Cheviots to the storm- . 


blasted rocks of Coolin; but the 
most finished is the chase that 
ended in the Trossachs when Fitz- 
James, forgetting humanity in ex- 
citement, rode his good steed to 
death. It will be remembered 
that the poet tested the realism of 
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his description by reading it aloud 
toa sporting relative. The friend 
listened in silence till the hounds 
plunged into the lake. Then he 

rought his fist down on the table, 
declaring that any dogs must have 
been ruined who had taken the 
water after such arun. We, too, 
are carried away with the flying 
hunt in the fire of the description ; 
but that any man could have rid- 
den so fast or so far, over such 
breakneck ground, in our calmer 
moments we take liberty to doubt. 
More true to nature, in its in- 
imitably picturesque simplicity, is 
the passage in the epistle to 
Ellis, preluding the fifth canto of 
‘Marmion,’ which introduces us 
to the home of the winter-bound 
sportsman— 


‘‘When sylvan occupation’s done, 
And o’er the chimney rests the gun ’’ 


But it ought to be so well known 
that we need not quote it at length. 

As for novels, we find the first 
notices of sport in the father 
of English realistic fiction, when 
Robinson Crusoe in the silence of 
the night hears horrible roarings 
from the forests on the coasts of 
Barbary. Nothing can be more 
graphic than the scene where the 
boy Zury sees the terrible great lion 
lying fast asleep under the hillock; 
when they load the biggest gun, 
that was almost musket-bore, with 
a good charge of powder and a 
couple of slugs; and prepare the 
rest of the battery in reserve, with 
a brace of bullets apiece, and 
liberal measures of powder. Still 
more dramatic is the incident 
when the two mysterious mon- 
sters, who would have been worth 
any money to the managers of the 
Zoological, come swimming off- 
shore in the land of the negroes, 
and when the wonderful amphibi- 
ous beast that has had a bullet 
through the brain proves to be an 
unknown variety of the leopard. 
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But Robinson speaks as if he 
shot rather in self-defence than 
in sport—although, as he was 
afloat in a boat with plenty of 
sea room, he might very well 


have left the animals alone. Then 
when he made himself at home in 
his island off the estuary of the 
Orinoco, he hunted indefatigably, 
shooting parrots and the fowls 
that preyed upon his corn, and 
_ trapping the wild goats who had 
their haunts among the craigs. 
But his sole consideration was 
the pot, or the pipkin, and he 
was bound to be sparing of his 
recious ammunition. Later in 
lite, when he was making a tour 
in modern fashion in the Pyre- 
nees, he did not go hunting the 
wolves, for it was the wolves 
that hunted him. Defoe intro- 
duces these incidents very natu- 
rally in the life of a born vagrant, 
who, not satisfied with shipwreck 
and sad experiences in solitude, 
only returned from his venture- 
some Chinese travels when he 
was in his seventy-second year. 
The novel-writers who immedi- 
ately succeeded him confined them- 
selves to English society, and 
wrote in an age when “the town,” 
as it was emphatically termed in 
the popular drama, was sharply 
divided from the country. The 
roads were wretched and the 
travelling bad. The great land- 
owners were noblemen who fre- 
quented the Court, or who cut 
into the political game when 
they had parts and influential con- 
nections. Fielding and Smollett 
and their imitators were men of 
literature and of London society, 
who travelled abroad when they 
sought health or recreation, but 
seldom went farther afield at 
home than Tunbridge Wells or 
Bath. At the hot wells or on 
the Pantiles they were sure to 

in congenial company. So 
Fielding’s Squire Western, al- 
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though a gentleman of good 
estate, is drawn with tolerable. 
truth, as some such semi-barbarous 
animal as scared Robinson Crusoe 
on the coast of Guinea. De 
Quinceyauthoritatively condemned 
the famous squire as a monstrosity. 
He declared that no men could at 
once have talked such bookish 
talk and indulged in such coarse 
and blasphemous language, and 
that really the squire was no 
representative type. That may 
be, but he was certainly repre- 
sentative in his habits of living 
and in his devotion to easy-going 
field-sports. In those days the 
estated gentleman prided himself 
on Somerville’s steady hounds, 
more remarkable for their noses. 
and perseverance than for pace. 
His hunter, with more bone than 
blood, resembled his hackney: he 
dodged the fences, worked by the 
gates, or stuck to the lanes, and 
we suspect that the pack was 
seldom blooded. But he brought 
back a famous appetite for the 
early dinner; he extended his 
rough hospitality to his neigh- 

bours and a little circle of toadies ~ 
and hangers-on; and though he 
could imbibe strong liquors like 
a sandbed, he seldom went sober 
to bed. It was a sensual and 
ignoble existence, but there is 
inherent probability in the picture. 
The wealthy squire was the auto- 
crat of the district ; his promiscu- 
ous hospitality was self-interested : 
it was something that, if he were a 
glutton and a sot, he should spend 
his mornings in healthy recreation. 
He knew nothing of books ; except. 
at election time, he took no part in 
politics ; the only subjects in which 
he was interested were his kennels. 
and his stable, the crops and the 
cattle, the drawing of a badger 
or the spearing of an otter. Of 


course he garnished his conversa- 
tion with oaths, and naturally he 
mistook obscenity for humour. 
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) Fielding sketched the character 
of a rustic sportsman. Scott, who 
had been a zealous sportsman him- 
self, found many of his best char- 
acters among the confraternity. 
‘Rob Roy,’ although written in 
pain and under difficulties, is 
one of the most dramatically na- 
tional of his novels. But, not 
excepting the Macgregor, with 
his foot on his native heath, or 
the deadly ambush on the banks 
of Loch Ard, or the scenes with 
the Bailie in Glasgow Tolbooth, 
nothing to our thinking is better 
in the book than the Osbaldistones 
in the ancient halls among the 
cliffs and heaths of Northumber- 
land. Squire Western is tame 
and flat as his own fields and 
woodlands compared to Sir Hil- 
debrand and his sturdy fox-hunt- 
ing sons, whether they are seated 
before the bottles and flagons at 
the ponderous oaken tables, or fol- 
lowing the hill-bred fox across the 
moors and among the craigs of the 
Cheviots. Scott was never known 
to miss a chance, and he had his 
eyes about him on his voyage to the 
Shetlands with the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights. Almost con- 
temporaneously—at least there is 
no great chronological difference 
—we are transported with ‘The 
Pirate’ to the Shetlands, where 
we assist at the very original 
massacre of the whales that are 
stranded in the Voe beside the 
Udaller’s mansion. In ‘St Ro- 
nan’s Well’ we are introduced to 
Sir Bingo Binks, eager to bet with 
the artist Tyrrel about the weight 
of the salmon he has landed from 
Tweed. We are reminded that 
about that time was a transition 

riod, when the Scotch lairds 

ad recognised the value of their 
shootings, and were beginning to 
reserve. Meg Dods, when com- 
ing on a consultation about her 
missing guest to Mr Bindloose, 
moralises on the good old days— 
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and it was only a few years before 
—when the twa daft English cal- 
lants gat leave from old St Ro- 
nans to go about his moors as 
they pleased. But now, new lords 
new laws—there was “naething but 
fine and imprisonment, and the 
game no’ a feather the plentier,.” 
A brace or two of birds cost fane 
prices, “and what for no’?—ris 
maun be paid for.” 

In ‘Waverley’ the hero’s ancle 
is sprained, when the sportsmen 
are charged by the rush of deer 
at the gathering of the High- 
land chiefs, who are concerting 
measures for the rising. Readers 
of the ‘Antiquary ’ will remember 
Hector M‘Intyre’s fight with the 
phoca, and his delight at rangin 
through the Glenallan coverts an 
over the well-protected moors of 
Clochnaben, which provoked his 
uncle’s cynical sarcasms. But the 
most sporting of the Waverley 
novels is decidedly ‘Guy Manner- 
ing,’ for the novelist was thor- 
oughly at home in the time-hon- 
oured wild sports of the Border, 
and Dandie Dinmont was as much 
a sportsman asasheep-farmer. A 
casual remark suggests his heart 
invitation to Captain Brown. “ if 
you'll call on me at Charlieshope, 
ye shall see a blackcock, and shoot 
a blackcock, and eat a blackcock 
too, man.” And when Brown 
arrives with Dumple and the 
worthy farmer at the snug stead- 
ing in the roadless wilds of Lid- 
desdale, they are welcomed vocif- 
erously by the whole tribe of 
Mustards and Peppers, who put 
poor little Wasp, though he is 
per enough, in deadly terror. 

ot one of that lot of varmint ter- 
riers will turn their back on any 
mortal thing that comes “ wi’ skin 
upon it,” for they have been duly 
entered at the rottens, the tods, 
and the brocks. Those terriers, 
and many more of the breed, are 
mustered among the motley pack 
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that turned out for the famous fox- 
hunt. What can be more thrill- 
ing than the scene—and Scott 
himself had been present at many 
of the sort in his bright and joy- 
ous youth— when farmers and 
shepherds have gathered from 
all airts of the compass, at the 
break of the dawn, to wage ir- 
regular war with the lamb-slayer? 
The fleecy vapours are floating 
round the crests of the hills; they 
are rolling in dense grey wreaths 
in the depths of the rugged val- 
leys. The hunters, holding their 
fierce greyhounds in leash, are 
perched on each beetling craig and 
commanding eminence. One of 
the hounds gives tongue in the 
hollow, and as the fox is driven 
from the stronghold in which he 
has vainly sought shelter, the pack 
is slipped, and the sturdy shep- 
herds come plunging down to- 
wards the maddened chase, man- 
fully regardless of neck or limb. 
Mustard, Pepper, and their kin- 
dred tagrag and bobtail, are yelp- 
ing hopelessly in the rear, and the 
lamb-killer is headed, turned, and 
tossed back among the mob of 
his worrying savage enemies. Or 
what is more picturesque as a com- 
panion sketch than the romantic 
night scene, when the Borderers, 
holding their blazing torches and 
flaming fire-grates aloft, are mark- 
ing the salmon by the swirl of the 
air-bubbles, striking home with 
the deadly leister, and heaving 
the wriggling tish shoulder-high ? 
Bank and brae, the rocks in the 
bed of the river, the boughs of 
each overhanging tree, and the 
eager faces, are all brilliantly il- 
luminated in the ruddy glare; 
and a Rembrandt might have 
painted them. Destiny had made 
Scott a man of letters; but for 
himself, he always asserted that 
an autocrat in the book world was 
not to be named in the same day 
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with a successful general. As his 
soldiering was confined to yeo- 
manry manceuvres on the Lothian 
sands, he was content to fall back 
for excitement upon sport, which, 
in the memorable words of the im- 
mortal Jorrocks, is the image of 
war without its danger. 

It was very different with the 
most distinguished of the mod- 
ern English novelists, and nota- 
bly with Dickens and Thackeray. 
Boz! Boz belonged to the Cock. 
ney school, and was only in his 
element among bricks and mortar. 
As for Thackeray, he was so far 
a Cockney that, like Fielding, 
whom he so heartily admired, he 
was essentially the man of the 
town. He frequented the Athen- 
eum in the day, and dropped in 
at the Garrick of an evening. He 
is never really happy out of Lon- 
don, and his characters, if they 
are torn away from that bustling 
Vanity Fair, are always castin 
lingering looks behind them. Al 
his favourites belong to the metro- 
politan world. Warrington stuffs 
his carpet-bag with tobacco when 
he goes down to his brother’s 
country seat, yet we do not hear 
of him taking a gun-case, though 
the Suffolk partridge-shooting was 
always unexceptionable. Philip 
never avails himself of his favour 
with Lord Ringwood to shoot his 
lordship’s coverts; nor do Clive 
Newcome and the Colonel think 
of renting a moor, though we 
may be very sure that the hero 
of Bhurtpore had shot tiger and 
speared many a hog in his day. 
Yet Thackeray, who draws men 
and manners like Fielding, glances 
at sport incidentally. oung 
Rawdon Crawley, who was a 
plucky little fellow, never passed 
a happier day than when “he par- | 
took of the sport of rat-hunting 
at Queen’s Crawley, with his father 
and the keepers; and Parson Bute 
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on his big bay horse had a clerical 
way of patronizing fox-hunting, 
like Whyte-Melville’s Parson Dove 
in ‘ Market Harborough.’” 

Lever never hunted, so far as we 
know, but he was fond of horses, 

lloping through the streets of 
Shanna: and elsewhere, with his 
children mounted on ponies behind 
him, and riding, like Whyte-Mel- 
ville’s Honourable Crasher, with a 
shamefully loose rein. But the 
heroes in his rollicking Irish ro- 
mances distinguish themselves by 
breakneck feats, and not a few 
of his men of the world are mixed 
up in transactions on the turf. 
Charles O’Malley might have 
cleared the donkey - cart on his 
charger in the streets of Lisbon ; 
but we will never believe that 
even a Galway-bred Irishman 
would have ridden a_ blown 
horse at the crumbling old deer- 
park wall under the circumstances 
when the English captain brought 
his mare to grief. The pluck of 
Lever’s young warriors is as un- 
deniable as their performances are 
phenomenal. We must not scan 
their adventures too closely ; but 
that is a capitally told story where 
Jack Hinton enters himself at a 
moment’s notice to ride the vicious 
steeplechaser against Ulick Burke. 
There are excellent touches in the 


preliminary night scene when the 
good priest gives the Guardsman 
a lead over the course, criticising 
his fencing with the knowledge of 


a connoisseur. Whether a corpu- 
lent cleric so devoted to poteen 
and the ladies could have had so 
light a hand on the curb and so 
firm a seat in the saddle, is quite 
another question. More credible, 
and more sportingly humorous, is 
the episode where young Dodd 
and Lord George Tiverton go over 
with their dark one from Liége 
to Spa, and give the sporting Bel- 
ians a lesson in racing matters. 
hey may be presumed, like Gray 
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Davis and Annesley Becher, to 
have known more of these mysteries 
than the novelist, who is perpet- 
ually making slips and blunders 
in his sporting talk. 

Anthony Trollope was a good 
all-round novelist, and devoted to 
fox-hunting in en easy-going way. 
We well remember the first oc- 
casion when we met him at dinner 
in a select literary coterie. He 
engrossed the lion’s share of the 
talk, but it was all on a single 
subject. He had just been victim- 
ised by a horse-dealer, and his 
mind was full of the grievance. 
He chose an unfortunate time for 
blowing off the steam, for doubt- 
less he never carried out his in- 
tentions of having the law of his 
enemy, and if necessary in the 
House of Lords. It was a pretty 
sight to see Trollope’s burly figure 
in the hunting-field, pounding for- 
wards with the same determina- 
tion with which he plodded me- 
thodically through his work, and 
naturally preferring the gates to 
the fences, for it would have cost 
him a small fortune to find safe 
weight-carriers to his satisfaction. 
But he never dashes off his chap- 
ters with a lighter touch than 
when treating of his darling pur- 
suit. We dare to say, when pere- 
grinating West Ireland in the 

ostal service, he now and then 

ad a day with the Galway Blazers, 
or some similar pack. There are 
pretty hunting-scenes in the 
‘Kellys and O’Kellys,’ and others 
of his early Irish novels. There is 
no hunting, so far as we remem- 
ber, in the clerical novels by which 
he made his reputation. Even the 
minor canons of Barchester, and 
in the good old days of Bishop 
Grantley, could hardly have sneak- 
ed out of the close attired in pink 
and tops. But we learn from the 
‘Last Chronicle of Barset,’ how 
sharply the Archdeacon looked 
after the Plumstead foxes, and 
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Bishop Proudie laughs at a joke 
about his accepting the mastership 
of the hounds, with one of his 
obsequious chaplains for whipper- 
in. Mark Robarts, in ‘ Framley 
Parsonage,’ causes scandal to the 
serious and shocks the sancti- 
monious by the sporting proclivi- 
ties he indulges on the sly, and 
he has an unclerical way of look- 
ing into a horse’s hoof. In Whyte- 
Melville’s books, the good things 
in the Midlands come in natural- 
ly, but Trollope delights in drag- 
ging in a hunt by the head and 
shoulders, and in introducing us 
to snug hunting-quarters in some 
sequestered market-town. He 
never actually takes his men into 
the shires, but he loves to plant 
them in a fair hunting countr 
where the fields are not anustell 
where the gorses are well arranged, 
and where the bullfinches and stiff 
ox-fences demand bold and skil- 
ful riding. The best, or at least 
the most exciting, day we remem- 
ber, is when Phineas Finn goes 
down to the Bull at Willingford, 
on a visit to the “mad Lord.” 
Lord Chiltern, doing as he would 
be done by, mounts his friend on 
the redoubted Bonebreaker, who 
comes very near to deserving his 
name. Thanks to luck as well as 
dash and daring, Phineas escapes 
scathless; while Lord Chiltern, 
riding a half-broken puller, has 
decidedly more fun than he had 
bargained for, and is the victim of 
one of those sensational incidents 
to which we alluded. 
Whyte-Melville was known par 
excellence as the sporting novelist. 
No writer was more universally 
popular in barracks, in the Service 
Clubs, and in rainy weather in 
country houses. Sporting enthusi- 
asts read him for profit as well as 
entertainment, and picked up many 
a valuable hint from one whose 
knowledge, likethat of Sam Weller, 
was both extensive and peculiar. 


But Melville was much misunder- 
stood by many who were incapable 
of comprehending him. He was 
much more than a sportsman with 
a pleasant style. No man had a 
lighter touch with a love episode, 
and he identified himself with 
feminine character of many kinds 
in a manner that is feminine nature 
itself. He was a man of the 
world—a man of wide if super- 
ficial culture ; and what was more 
to the purpose, as he showed in 
his later books, he was an un- 
affected Christian, without a sus- 
picion of cant. The scholar who 
wrote ‘The Gladiators’ might 
have done even greater things, had 
he chosen to be more ambitious. 
Take him all round, perhaps we 
know nothing better than his 
‘Market Harborough.’ Like the 
“ Dandy” before he was knocked 
about, it always goes well within 
itself, and nothing can beat it 
over a short distance. In our 
flying notice of Whyte-Melville we 
cannot profess to quote exactly 
from memory, and it would be 
absurd to verify each recollection 
as if we were groping among musty 
folios of the fathers. But some of 
the speeches are epigrammatic, in 
- of the flavour of the stable. 

xcept Mr Sawyer himself, there 
is no better character than his old 
groom, shrewd in the brain, short 
in the tongue, and shorter still in 
the temper. By an act of loyal ras- 
cality Isaac has persuaded the fac- 
totum of the Honourable Crasher 
to buy the worst horse in Mr 
Sawyer’s small stable at an ab- 
normal price. The brute is entered 
for a steeplechase, and breaks down 
altogether on the trials. The 
puzzled stud-groom asks old Isaac 
confidentially what he would ad- 
vise, and the oracle answers, 
“Enter the ’oss for this ’ere race, 
and lay agin’ him for the very 
shirt on your back.” Then when 
the buyer of the impostor, making 
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the best of a bad bargain, hitches 
him up with another horse that 
has been but once in harness be- 
fore, and the pair have very natu- 
rally bolted when the gentlemen 
ate driving home from Parson 
Dove’s dinner, Mr Sawyer stiffens 
his legs, hardens his heart, and 
observes quietly to the coachman, 
“Are they not going rather 
free?” ‘“ Remarkably free,” is 
the answer of the ~ occa 
“but I like to see horses run up 
to their bits” The sequel, of 
course, is the smash, when they 
charge a gate “without rising to 
it.” These are samples of Mel- 
ville’s free-and-easy manner, and 
we might cite any number of 
examples of his intimate acquaint- 
ance with horse-flesh, in his criti- 
cisms on legs and loins, on hocks, 
withers, and shoulders. Then a 
frost sets in ; he strips his hunting 
attire, and asks us to accompany 
him tothe gaieties of fashionable 
London. At picnics at Richmond, 
or dinners at Greenwich, he is 
the life and soul of his sparkling 
company. It is only a pity that 
his genius idealises: were life as 
he has painted it, it would be far 
less dull. The Park parade is one 
of his favourite scenes, and he 
delights in an outing at some 
suburban race-meeting like Hamp- 
ton. Nor is he less happy in the 
country lanes or in some enchant- 
ing village, though for the most 
part there are sporting proclivities 
among the rustics he describes. 
There is the sturdy keeper de- 
voted to the old family, who 
makes pheasant-breeding the ab- 
sorbing business of his life, but 
who preserves the foxes as matter 
of conscience. Or the peasant 
with an amiable weakness for 
poaching, though not altogether 
bad friends with the keeper ; or the 
swarthy gipsy who forages for the 
kettle as he goes, travelling from 
race-meeting to race-meeting, or 
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wherever there is money to be 
made. His novels are thoroughly 
wholesome : they breathe the spirit 
of honour, manliness, and courage 
throughout, for Melville thinks, 
like young East in ‘Tom Brown’s 
School Days,’ that “it is only 
pluck that will wash.” And by 
the way, in that masterpiece of 
Mr Tom Hughes’s,—perhaps the 
best boy’s life that ever was 
written,—there are admirable pas- 
sages in the old-fashioned sporting 
line. Especially the account of 
the coaching breakfast in the par- 
lour hung with coaching prints; 
and the bout at singlestick open 
to all comers, where the young 
swaggerer is beaten by the veteran 
at the village fair. 
Whyte-Melville’s death was a 
sad though scarcely an unsuitable 
one. He had something of the 
hearty, generous, unselfish socia- 
bility of his “Uncle John,” and 
few men have been more deeply 
regretted by personal friends and 
innumerable admirers. He left a 
host of imitators behind him, and 
not a few who stand out from the 
ruck, did their master no little 
credit. We cannot pretend to 
pass even the most clever of them 
in review, but we doubt whether 
any is superior to Major Hawley 
Smart, who came to the front in 
‘Breezie Langton.’ As for Sur- 
tees, he struck out a line of his 
own. No books are more essen- 
tially sporting, though whenever 
he takes us into society he sinks 
into absurdity. There is a deal 
of excellent buffoonery about the 
respectable Jorrocks, and there is 
infinite drollery in the lectures he 
delivered. There is a rich fund 
of apposite anecdote, and his 
happy reminiscences were always 
to the point. But Jorrocks is a 
brilliant impossibility. It is ex- 
travagant beyond belief that the 
vulgar old city grocer should have 
been taken away from his sugars 
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and tea-canisters to preside over 
the social gaieties in a pseudo- 
fashionable hunt; and the action 
brought to establish his insanity 
is incredible burlesque. Mutatis 
mutandis, the same may be said 
of the hero of ‘Mr Romford’s 
Hounds.’ An impostor like Fa- 
cey, with the manners of a pig- 
driver and the instincts of a 
poacher, would never have been 
tolerated in any respectable coun- 
try house. Nor would he have 
carried out his successive swindles, 
putting his lordship’s mansion to 
wrack and pillage, and breaking 
the locks which secured the cellars, 
without having to change the 
scene of his exploits from the 
hunting-field to the treadmill. It 
may be said that in saying so much 
we have no sense of humour; but 
we draw the line between the droll 
and the incredible. And as for 
‘Mr Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ 
which is far away the most amus- 
ing of the author’s productions, 
we plead guilty not only to read- 
ing it repeatedly, but to having 
committed to heart great part of 
the contents. Soapey himself, with 
his sublimity of impudence, may be 
allowed to pass muster. He is fair- 
seeming enough to give point to the 
running joke as to the difficulty of 
dislodging him from snug quarters. 
Then the series of sporting scenes 
is entertaining in the extreme, and 
all are in conformity with the hero’s 
character. Mr Sponge going to a 
third-rate dealer to purchase a stud 
for his expedition ; Mr Sponge try- 
ing to dispose of a vicious brute 
like Hercules, or blemished screw 
like his piebald hack ; Mr Sponge 
being bolted with on the iron- 
jawed Multum in Parvo, to the 
indignation of the huntsman and 
the damage of the hounds. There 
is as much truth as cynicism, and 
a sound moral to boot, in the story 
of how Sponge came to an under- 
standing with Spraggcn ; and there 
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is a moral too in Mr Wafiles 
going towards grief at a hand- 
gallop, with his parasites and 
flatterers hallooing at their heels, 
and in the smash which destroys 
the health and the fortune of the 
feather-brained Sir Henry Scatter- 
cash. But even in ‘Mr Sponge,’ 
when there are attempts at 
sketches of society, we still detect 
the cloven foot; and it is strange 
that Surtees, who belonged to a 
good old Durham family, should 
have gone so wide of the mark 
in drawing a gentleman or lady. 
The difference between the two 
is notable when we turn to the 
brilliant sporting scenes in the 
novels of the author of ‘ Mine is 
Thine’ and ‘ Fair to See.’ Colonel 
Lockhart, one of the most valued 
contributors to ‘Maga,’ though 
brimming over with fun and 
humour, always wrote as a gentle- 
man, and as a gentleman who, 
being always made welcome every- 
where, was thoroughly at home on 
the moors and hills. Nothing can 
be more delightful than the day 
in August on Finmore, when the 
change in Cosmo’s shooting soothes 
the spirit of the grumbling keeper, 
after he has been brightened up 
by the invitation to lunch with his 
lady-love. Nothing can be more 
felicitous than the incident 
which precipitates his declaration, 
when he has had a narrow escape 
of shooting her in the deer-drive. 

It is remarkable that American 
novelists have made so little of 
those magnificent materials for 
sporting romance that were once 
to be found in their boundless 
territories. There are only two 
men of genius whose books have 
had any popularity on this side of 
the Atlantic; and it is strange that 
Washington Irving and Cooper 
should have had few successful 
imitators. As for the, former, he 
was rather the historian of verit- 
able adventure—though the enter- 
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prise, the perils, and the sufferings 
of the Western trappers and fur- 
hunters are as thrilling as anything 
the fancy could have conceived. 
The escape of these daring men— 
and many of them lived to a green 
old age—seem simply miraculous. 
Burdened with their traps and 
ammunition, and encumbered with 
baggage - animals, they habitually 
risked their scalps for the hard- 
won gains which would be lost in 
a single night of gambling, or 
squandered in a week of drunken 
debauchery. They carried their 
recklessness into everything, and 
yet they combined it with a cool- 
ness and presence of mind which 
never failed them in the most 
desperate emergency. They hunt- 
ed for months, season after season, 
in the country of hostile Indians, 
jealous of the white intruders on 
their hunting-grounds, and as keen 
as quick to read their “sign.” A 
broken twig or a crushed blade of 
grass might be enough to betray 
them. They launched their frail 
canoes on the streams, shooting 
down the rapids, and risking ship- 
wreck among rocks and snags, 
knowing that the water left no 
trail. Yet each thicket might 
shelter the lurking enemy, and 
they paddled with each sharpened 
sense on the alert. The flight of 
a wild-duck, a strip of bark float- 
ing on the river, or the sudden 
plunge of the otter or the musk- 
rat round a wooded corner, was 
enough to give the alarm. They 
knew no mercy, as they felt no 
fear, and neither gave nor ex- 
pected quarter. Had we never 
read Washington Irving, we should 
have found far less enjoyment in 
the delightfully sensational roman- 
ces of Mayne Reid; for we always 
liked to think fiction credible. 
But even when Reid is giving 
the rein to-his imagination, he can 
hardly overcolour such experiences 
and exploits as those of the ex- 
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ploring pioneers of the rival Fur 
Companies—of Captain Barneville 
and his determined followers. 
Mayne Reid individualises, and 
perhaps idealises, the trappers, 
Old Rube must surely have taken 
life seriously, in his lonely wander- 
ings and absorbing anxieties about 
himself and his scalp ; nevertheless 
he is full of quaint dry humour. 
We remember well how we used 
to laugh over his vigorous Western 
vernacular, his “dod-rotted old 
skunks,” and otherflowers of speech. 
Naturally he and his staunch com- 
rade, Bill Gary, had as many lives 
as the proverbial cat. They were 
always coming to grief and slip- 
ping out of it somehow. There is 
the scene, for example, where the 
Indians surprise the hunting camp, 
and Rube vanishes into the bushes 
in the clouds of powder-smoke. 
His comrades give him up; but 
we know better, and are nowise 
concerned about his safety. He 
will assuredly turn up again 
sooner or later. Nor will he 
consent to be robbed of the vicious, 
cross-tailed old mule, which he 
loves better than anything, except 
ome Bill Gary ; and he hazards 

is life to recover his lady-love, 
when she is picketed near the 
Indian tents, almost within sight 
of the howling curs who do duty 
as sleepless sentinels. Moreover, 
Mayne Reid dilates, in dramatic 
fashion, on all the savage and 
dangerous zoology of the regions 
between the Missouri and the Rio 
Grande. We escape being crushed 
in the headlong rush of the buf- 
faloes who swarmed in countless 
herds; we are introduced to the 
grizzly, with his deadly tenacity 
of life; to the savage peccaries, or 
Mexican hogs, with their bristling 
cuirasses and their gleaming tusks, 
who hunted the wayfarer into trees, 
and there beleaguered him. We 
listen to the wail of the starving 
wolf, and the mournful night-howl 
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of the cowardly coyote. And as we 
lie down in fancy with the hunter 
by his fire, we people the darkness 
with the prowling beasts of prey, 
and drag the folds of the blanket 
closer about us as we feel the first 
raindrops of the approaching storm. 

There can be no doubt as to 
Cooper’s idealising the red man, 
for he made him impressionable 
to all the softer passions, and he 
painted a noble type of barbaric 
chivalry in Uncas, the last of the 
Mohicans. The real Indian was a 
very different being, as we learn 
by reference to the more matter- 
of-fact volumes of Catlin. Never- 
theless, and not only to boys, 
Cooper’s novels in this way are 
unapproachable. But they should 
be as familiar as that preliminary 
epistle in ‘Marmion’ which we 
did not venture to quote. Sensa- 
tion fullows on sensation, and each 
strong situation has a satisfac- 
tory termination, save occasional- 
ly when there is a touching but 
natural piece of tragedy. We 
lose ourselves with the scout and 
his comrades in the woods, alarmed 
at the terrors which threaten each 
step in advance, but confident in 
the instincts and courage of our 
guides. In log-forts or lumbering 
scows, in bark-canoes on the rivers, 
or in small craft on the great 
lakes, we are beset by all manner 
of mortal perils. And we have 
an epitome of the whole range of 
border adventure and frontier his- 
tory in the graphic and vivid bi- 
ography of Mr Bumpo, from the 
days when, in the highlands be- 
tween the Hudson and the Can- 
adas, he won from the Mingoes 
his name of Hawkeye, and from 
the French his sobriquet of La 
longue Carabine, to his last appear- 
ance on the Western prairies, a 
Superannuated trapper, with a 
toothless hound. 

Imagination has an easy task in 
good sporting novels ; memory and 
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sympathy have more to do with 
the matter. No man can describe 
a fox-hunt or a stalk who is not 
familiar with the experiences of 
the one and the other—who has 
not exulted in their triumphs or 
stoically resigned himself to their 
disappointments. So it is an easy 
and very natural transition from 
— in fiction to sport in fact. 

he commonplace satirist says of 
course that there is as much of 
romancing in the one as the other, 
and that the most successful shots 
with the deadly breech-loader— 
according to themselves—are at 
least as sure with the longbow. 
Honestly, we don’t believe it. It 
is only in human nature to add an 
inch or so to the length of a tiger, 
or literally to stretch a point in 
measuring the antlers of some 
monarch of the hill; but we have 
come to the conclusion from inter- 
nal presumptions that the most 
brilliant sportsmen are truthful 
men. Not to speak of the 
tangible trophies they have col- 
lected, assuredly, as a rule, they 
are singularly candid as to their 
blankdays and discreditable misses. 
Nor are we surprised at that, for 
they can well afford to be frank: 
it is only your pretender who is 
tempted to falsehood. It is more 
astonishing that almost without 
exception they are charming writ- 
ers, with a genius for scenery- 
painting and an instinct for style. 
To begin at home, take the writers 
on Scotland. They abound in 
picturesque incidents in what we 
may call the domestic drama of 
field and fell, hill and woodland. 
Scrope, of the deer-forest and the 
salmon-pool, is the father of them 
all. Scrope, the tenant of the 
Pavilion water on Tweed, and the 
neighbour of Scott at Abbotsford, 
who so overwhelmed Lady Scott 
with gifts of game, that her grati- 
tude burst all bounds, and the 
southern sportsman was invited to 
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dine in Castle Street, when the 
Magician was still staggering heroi- 
cally under the shock of the great 
disaster. Scrope is the historian 
of the Forest of Athole. The lonely 
Forest Lodge was given over to his 
use, and be it said without dis- 
respect, he was the honorary head- 
forester as well as the familiar 
friend of bis Grace, He was the 
first to treat of the science and 
ethics of stalking. At that time 
the Forest of Athole was believed 
to contain between four thousand 
and five thousand deer, and Scrope 
had carte blanche to supply the 
larder which was always being 
emptied by the Duke’s generosity. 
The gentleman of the olden school 
writes with something of old- 
fashioned formality. But nothing 
can be more graphic than his 
sketches of such deer-drives as 
could never be shown by Highland 
chieftains to the kings of the 
house of Stuart; of the difficul- 
ties of getting “a quiet shot” 
when the treacherous breezes were 
twisting in the corries round all 
points of the compass, or when 
with the mountain rills in flood, 
the stalker took lessons from the 
otter; of the visits of phenom- 
enal harts from the sanctuaries of 
Cairngorm, for those in Athole 
were comparatively small, thanks 
to continual shooting; of the 
incursions of the wild Highlandmen 
from Badenoch, who loved the 
sport for its own sake so well, that 
even when captured they would 
not promise to renounce it; and 
of the superstitions that peopled 
secluded lodges with evil spirits, 
and which throned the malignant 
witch of Ben-y-Gloe above the 
impracticable cliffs of that cloud- 
capped mountain. The chapters 
are scented with peat-reek and 
Glenlivet, for there was no stinting 
the whisky in those jovial days, 
and it is Scrope who stands sponsor 
to the good storyfof the gillie who 
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was positively cuirassed with pew- 
ter flasks. Next comes the author 
of ‘The Moor and the Loch,’ that 
admirable encyclopedia of field- 
sports. Colquhoun in his later 
days looked back with fond regret 
to the period that had preceded 
the strict preserving; when the 
nocturnal wail of the watchful 
colony of wild cats could still be 
heard on the shores of many a loch; 
when the foxes took their trib- 
ute of the lambs in Glenfalloch, 
and when the golden eagle and 
the peregrine perennially nursed 
their broods on ledges overhanging 
Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine. 

St John, again, has the same tale 
to tell of wild shooting and free 
ranging. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the late Cosmo Innes for 
overcoming the quiet Englishman’s 
native modesty, and persuading 
him to take to the pen. It was 
a case of Gilbert White redivivus, 
with the eager sportsman thrown 
in, when he broke ground in the 
‘Quarterly.’ His was really a ro- 
mantic life, though apparently a 
very uneventful one. The south- 
ern of moderate means chose to 
settle inthe north. First he oceu- 
ae a house at Elgin, where he 

alf domesticated the wild birds 
that haunted the shrubberies, the 
orchards, and the creepers on the 
crumbling walls. Then he trans- 


ferred his quarters to Invererne, 


an estate, as we fancy, of no great 
extent, but one which was excel- 
lently adapted to his tastes. We 
know nothing more inspiriting, if 
not exciting, than the chronicles 
in the ‘ Highland Wild Sports,’ or 
in the ‘ Natural History and Sport 
in Moray.’ He had no great train 
of followers like Scrope in the ter- 
ritory of Athole. A single keeper 
sufficed for his wants,—old Donald, 
a reclaimed poacher and a walking 
treasury of legend and superstition, 
who, we are sorry to know, after 
his master’s death had fallen again 
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upon evil days. As he shot for 
sport and not for butchery, Donald 
and his master managed the game- 
bags between them. Away among 
the surf-beaten sand-hills of Cul- 
bleen, peopled with gigantic foxes 
and swarming with the rabbits 
which had gnawed the furzeinto the 
shapes of sofas and ottomans,among 
pools haunted by the wild ducks 
and near to an estuary frequented 
by the seals, to all intents he was 
lost like Crusoe in a wilderness. 
Then, as we said, he had leave and 
licence to wander where he pleased. 
The lands, belonging to The Mac- 
kintosh, have since been afforested, 
where he was abroad for three days 
and a couple of nights on that 
memorable chase after the muckle 
hart of Benmore. Nor was it light 
work circumventing the wary vet- 
eran, when all the ground being 
a sheep-walk, he was kept perpet- 
ually on the move. Even more 
exciting was the December day 
among the ptarmigan, where, slip- 
ping with the snow-drift in re- 
trieving his game, St John nearly 
descended in an avalanche to the 
moorland far beneath ; and then 
came the episode when, even with 
the local lights of the shepherd 
who guided him, they seemed hope- 
lessly lost in the snowstorm on 
their way homewards to the sheal- 
ing. And St John was an explorer 
and a traveller as well, for he drove 
his boat-carriage into almost un- 
known scenery, when he went on 
his “Tour in Sutherland.” We 
cannot sympathise with him in his 
harrying of the ospreys’ nest; but 
nevertheless that bird-nesting ex- 
traordinary is picturesquely de- 
scribed. There lies the desolate 
landscape before us. The solitary 
truncated column in the centre of 
the lonely loch, evidently intended 
by nature as the osprey’s impregna- 
ble nesting-place, before the Celtic 
barbarian learned the value of the 
eggs. There is St John’s com- 
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panion stripped and striking out 
for the sanctuary, and there are 
the outraged parents screaming 
overhead, and stooping impotently 
instead of striking home. 

It is a far cry from the verdant 
shores of the Scottish lochs to 
sultry South Africa and blazing 
Hindustan, — to the waterless 
Karoo and the pestilential Terai. 
But these, since we annexed the 
Cape and appropriated the terri- 
tories of the fallen Mogul dynasty, 
have been the favourite preserves 
of our foreign-going sportsmen. 
Chief among the books of our 
boyish predilections was Harris’s 
‘ Wild Sports in South Africa,’ and 
we still consider it an embodiment 
of all that is adventurously heroic. 
We see the dashing qualities and 
the stern determination which 
founded our vast colonial empire 
in the invalided soldier who spends 
his Indian sick-leave in the vicis- 
situdes of pleasure, danger, and 
hardship. The camel has been 
called the ship of the desert. 
With far better reason the lum- 
bering Cape waggon may be styled 
the ship of the wilderness. It puts 
forth from some outlying town- 
ship freighted with the stores that 
may serve for many months with 
the help of the hunter’s rifle. In 
its ponderous strength combined 
with extreme flexibility, it crosses 
ravines, fords, treacherous rivers 
in flood, and when it comes to 
occasional shipwreck, can be set 
afloat again by its crew. It is 
ballasted with lead for bullets, and 
becomes top-heavy with its sporting 
trophies when the trip has been 
fortunate. It goes forth among 
savage pirates and land-sharks, 
though stored with the inestim- 
able treasures that tempt their 
cupidity in the shape of coloured 
beads and gaudy cottons. Harris 


was among the first of those dar- 
ing adventurers; and why Mose- 
lekatse, the autocratic chief of the 
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Matibili, should not have murder- 
ed the intrudered offhand, has al- 
ways been a mystery to us. As 
it was, the traveller made terms 
with the ferocious chieftain, and 
under the guidance of his blood- 
thirsty warriors was let loose in a 
paradise of game. What a change 
there is between then and now! 
Then countless*herds of antelopes, 
migrating like the lemmings and 
the locusts, and devouring every 
green thing before them, covered 
the plains where the boom of the 
diamond-digging has sent land-lots 
to fabulous prices. Then “ the 
huge hippopotamus wallowed at 
will” in the pools which have 
been feeding the cradles of the 
gold-diggers. All that was noth- 
ing to the ambitious explorer, who 
scorned the butchery of such in- 
significant beasts. His soul was 
set upon the distant elephants, but 
on the way to them his adven- 
tures and escapes were manifold. 


He was charged at every turn by 
the rhinoceros, white and black, 


with their bloodshot, vicious, 
twinkling little eyes. Luckily the 
brutes were pigheaded and short- 
sighted, or he would have left his 
corpse as well as the shreds of his 
clothing in the thick thorn-scrub 
through which he retreated. Then 
the fountains where he outspanned 
of a night were favourite locations 
for the lions, and the lions were 
never more enteprising than when 
the torrents of a thunderstorm 
extinguished the fires. The roar- 
ing awakened the echoes all 
around, and even when weary it 
was difficult to sleep to such a 
lullaby. Once aslumbering Hot- 
tentot had been snatched away 
from the palisaded camp-fire, and 
there could be no guarantee 
against a repetition of the incid- 
ent. But all perils and hardships 
were more than repaid at the first 
sight of the glorious camelopard, 
with his spotted robe of glossy 
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velvet and his graceful neck as he 
browsed on the foliage of the lofty 
mimosas. Yet the crowning sen- 
sation was still to come, and it is 
commemorated in a drawing which, 
like all the rest of the illustra- 
tions, is ludicrously devoid of 
perspective. Nevertheless it is 
picturesque, and we well remember 
it. The mounted sportsmen in 
the foreground, going at full gal- 
lop, are looking down a rocky 
but well-timbered valley. Every- 
where among the groups of noble - 
trees are scattered the elephants 
of both sexes and all sizes. We 
doubt if such a sight is to be seen 
anywhere now, even in the most 
shadowy recesses of the Dark Con- 
tinent. Certainly the sportsmen of 
these latter days can never attack 
under such dangerously unfavour- 
able circumstances. Harris and his 
companion knew nothing of breech- 
loaders, of the deadly Express, or 
of the vital-rending explosive 
shell. The first shots from the 
heaviest charges merely roused 
the good-humoured monster to 
a paroxysm of fury, and then the 
hunter became the hunted, having 
to turn and wind among the trees, 
and hazarding many a _ header 
among the slippery stones. Even 
the heart of one of the unimpres- 
sionable Hottentots almost came: 
to a standstill, as with faltering 
accents he stuttered out to his 
master, “ Dar stand de oliphant.” 
And we recollect how Harris, 
sated with slaughter and sport, 
having had many_a close shave of 
it from sickness, sunstroke, and ia- 
tolerable thirst, was almost help- 
lessly stranded in his waggons, 
within sight of the settlements. 
For the tiny bushmen, formidable 
from their poison arrows, had 
“lifted” and maliciously murdered 
his draught-oxen. We need not 
touch on the similar proceedings 
of Gordon Cumming, who followed 
in Harris’s footsteps, making four 
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or five trips to the interior; for 
the art of the gunsmith had been 
making progress, and as Cumming 
was more effectively equipped, and 
was visiting districts which had 
already been explored, so far his 
book is less exciting. As for 
Harris’s volume, we may fairly ask, 
Can anything in fiction be more 
sensational ? 

The Cape is all on the way to 
India, where Harris, who belonged 
to the Bombay Presidency, had 

. shooting is not 
what it once was; the big game 
has been killed down toa great 
extent in-the territories that have 
been long under British rule ; but, 
on the other hand, we have been 
extending our suzerainty in the 
North-West, and over the ranges 
that are the “ Roof of the World.” 

One of the best books on Indian 
sport is ‘ The Old Forest Ranger. 
The author, Campbell of Skip- 
ness, was a Scotsman and a High- 
lander. He protests that the 
incidents are strictly veracious, 
and we suppose we must believe 
him, though some of them, such 
as the netting and the spear- 
ing of the tiger, are startling 
enough. In any case, the book 
is well worth reading as a picture 
of Anglo-Indian life in the olden 
time. The mouths of contempo- 
rary civilians must water now to 
read of Mansfield, drawing a 
princely income, treated respect- 
fully as any Sultan or Rajah, and 
shifting his hunting-camp about 
the country, with his train of 
servants and his stud of Arabs. 
The scenes are laid mainly in the 
Neilgherries, and we suspect that 
the sambur and the lordly bison, 
and even the skulking tiger, have 
been disappearing before the popu- 
larity of fashionable sanatoria, the 
fall of the forests, and the spread 
of the tea and coffee plantations. 
He may lay on the colouring a 
little thick, but the Forest Ranger 
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knew how to paint. Beating for 
tiger with a line of natives on 
foot, in fragrant orange-groves and 
through dense thickets of richly 
flowering rhododendra, is surely the 
very poetry of sport, if it sometimes 
turns to tragedy. Not expecting 
that tiger-spearing by the Falls of 
the Cauvery, there is no more 
thrilling chapter than that where, 
penetrating the recesses of the 
trackless forest, the Ranger in- 
trudes on the haunts of the bison. 
We hold our breath as we follow 
the aboriginal pagan, contemptu- 
ous of the peons and shikaris from 
the plains, as he reads the signs 
that are invisible to the English- 
men. The shots are fired, and the 
sportsmen have to dodge the mad 
charge of the infuriated bull, while 
the herd are stampeding around 
like the wild cattle in Chillingham 
Park. The Ranger declares the 
charge of the bison to be one of 
the worst dangers of Indian sport. 
There he is contradicted by Cap- 
tain Forsyth, one of the keenest 
and most self-reliant of shikaris, 
who wrote ‘The Highlands of 
Central India,’ of which he had 
long experience. Both authorities 
agree with Shakspeare and all 
other writers in expatiating on the 
delights and the glories of hog- 
hunting. In fact, fox-hunting, 
with the most formidable blind 
fences, and the most impracticable 
streams with their rotten banks, 
is nowhere by comparison. The 
galloping ground may be among 
rifts, nullahs, and pitfalls, where 
horse and man, mixed up together 
anyhow, may trip and roll over 
like a shot rabbit. There is an 
exciting chapter in ‘The Ranger’ 
with a pathetic dénowement, when 
Mansfield and Charles are riding 
for the spear down a rocky descent 
that makes one shudder to read of. 
No wonder that the legs of the pig- 
stickers’ horses should be seamed 
and blemished with honourable 
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sears. Overhauling the quar 
on their blown Arabs, the beauti- 
ful Challenger is ripped to death. 
And a veteran boar, with his 
leathern cuirass and his razor-like 
tusks, is the most awkward of 
enemies when his blood is up. 
His pluck is even better than his 
pace, and his astuteness is diaboli- 
eal. The author of ‘Tent Life in 
Tigerland ’ tells how the boar will 
wheel round and wait, within easy 
charging distance of an ugly ob- 
stacle, ready to take his pursuers 
at advantage. Mr Inglis was once 
lucky enough to assist at a moon- 
light duel between a boar and a 
tiger. While the tiger was plying 
claws and teeth, the boar was busy 
with his tusks, and probably both 
would have been left lifeless on 
the field of battle, even had the 
spectator not interfered and finish- 
ed them. But forsharpish rounds 
with the pigs, give us the reminis- 
cences of General Shakspeare. He 
was perpetually coming to grief and 
being crumpled up, his collar-bone 
and ribs were continually being 
fractured, and he brought home 
many a scar, by way of souvenir. 
Of course the royal tiger figures 
as first hero in all those Indian 
books. Forsyth, perhaps, enables 
us best to realise what a scourge 
the tiger may be to a district. 
He was surveying among the Cen- 
tral Indian hills, and the tigers 
infested the malarious jungles and 
the scrubby banks of the water- 
courses, which come up to the 
outskirts of the lower villages. 
The hill-tigers, content with veni- 
son, did little damage to human 
beings, except when tempted by 
the unprotected pilgrims who 
bivouacked round the hill—sanc- 
tuary of Siva. The tigers of the 
plain fattened chiefly on beef, and 
seldom even troubled the herdsmen 
till they became lazy or superannu- 
ated. But having once picked up 
a stray child or a belated woman, 
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they at once acquire a liking for 
human flesh, and they soon learn 
that it is to be obtained with 
the minimum of exertion. They 
haunt the field-paths, changing the 
places of ambush, and distributing 
their attentions between different 
villages. The beleaguered com- 
munity scarcely dares to draw 
water; supplies are cut off, the 
cattle must be tended in mortal 
peril, and all cultivation is gra- 
dually suspended. So the panic- 
stricken and starving population 
takes to flight, and rice-swamp and 
corn-field are overrun by thejungle. 

From chivalry or philanthropy 
or love of the sport, there are 
generally Englishmen in our own 
territories ready to tackle the 
scourges. But as Forsyth shows 
—and he treats the subject sci- 
entifically and exhaustively—it is 
extremely difficult to hunt down 
any particular tiger. It needs 
knowledge, tact, and time, great 
endurance, and inexhaustible pa- 
tience ; moreover, at best it is an 
expensive business. He tells him- 
self of agonies from thirst, aggra- 
vated by mortifying failures and 
disappointment. And when the 
flying chance does come at last, 
in the shape of a flasi of brindled 
hide shooting swiftly across a 
clearing, it is‘not every man who 
can hold steady and shoot straight. 
Moreover, the natives’ supersti- 
tions must be reckoned with, and 
no superstitions are more fantastic. 
They believe the tiger to be pos- 
sessed with a malignant spirit, who 
will be revenged on them if they 
turn informer as to his haunts and 
his habits. He strikes somebody 
down, and forthwith the spirit of 
the victim enters into alliance 
with the feline murderer. In 
some parts there is a ghastly 
practice of leaving the half-de- 
voured remains as they lie, and 
constructing a platform on a 
neighbouring tree, on the chance 
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of a shot should the tiger return. 
Apropos to which, both Forsyth 
and Shakspeare have the same 
ghastly story. A pious son had 
set himself to watch over his 
father’s body. The tiger came 
slinking out of the cover, when 
the corpse raised one arm with a 
waving gesture. The tiger took 
the hint and retreated, when the 
watcher, who must have been 
gifted with iron nerve, descended 
and tied downthearm. The tiger 
reappeared, the corpse signalled 
with the other arm, which was 
secured in its turn; but having 
foolishly tempted its fate a third 
time, the brute was duly bagged. 
There are two methods of bag- 
ging the tiger. In Central and 
Southern India they generally 
seem to shoot him on foot, or 
only use an elephant to carry the 
sportsman. We need not say that 
is desperately dangerous, since the 
tiger possesses intense vitality, and 
there is never a certainty of in- 
stantaneous death. A tiger with 
a ball in the heart or the brain 
may live long enough to go for 
his enemy ; and Shakspeare, with 
his usual ill-luck, was once griev- 
ously mauled, although he picked 
himself up and played out the 
parti, after he had qualified many 
times over for the hospital. For- 
syth, who combined caution with 
resolution, nevertheless frequently 
risked a standing shet in cireum- 
stances which would have scared 
the most daring of northern sports- 
men. In the north they go tiger- 
shooting with a pomp and cere- 
mony which only suits high civil- 
ians with deep purses, or the 
planters, who have not only ele- 
phants of their own, but can lay 
the zemindars who deal with 
them under contribution. The 
best and most recent account of 
the northern sport is given in 
Inglis’s ‘Tent Life in Tigerland.’ 
He was an indigo-grower who 
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directed extensive concerns on the 
borders of the Nepaul Terai, and 
on the north-western frontiers of 
Oude. Like the old Forest Ran- 
ger, he describes society as well as 
sport, and adventure rapidly suc- 
ceeds adventure. He throws off 
with the sketch of a luxurious 
camp, where half-a-dozen wealthy 
— had met for a hunting 
oliday. The dinner-tables were 
spread, the wine was cooling, when 
they had a warning that in the 
midst of life we are in death. 
The dinner tent was charged by a 
mighty tusker maddened in the 
rutting season, and the members 
of the party had a miraculous 
escape. But those elephants are 
uncanny beasts at the best; and 
it is rare indeed to find one so 
staunch as to be steady when a 
tiger hangs clawing to his hind- 
quarters. . Both Inglis and For- 
syth relate unpleasant incidents, 
when the tiger got a hold on the 
back-bars of the howdah, and when 
there was no possibility of shooting 
even at that disagreeably short 
range, since the elephant was 
rolling like a ship in a hurricane. 
A runaway horse is bad enough, 
but an elephant bolting in the 
jungle is far worse. Naturally, 
when timid or ill trained, they 
will turn tail toa charging tiger ; 
and then the howdah is probably 
smashed to smithereens, and the 
rider has to dodge the impending 
boughs. But there are other ac- 
cidents against which it is im 
sible to guard. These forests flow 
with honey, if not with milk ; the 
howdah rasps up against a pendent 
bees’ nest ; the angry swarms, as big 
as hornets, issue forth, and unless 
the sportsman has taken his pre- 
cautions, he may probably be stung 
to death. But as these assaults 


are of common occurrence, he is 
provided with wrappings in which 
to envelop himself, although even 
then he has to thread the branches 
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blindfold, with a reasonable chance 
of his brains being shattered. 
There are wonderfully dramatic 
episodes in ‘Tent Life,’ of which 
either the writer or his intimates 
were the heroes, illustrating the 
risks and hairbreadth escapes of 
sportsmen on the northern frontier. 
We can only allude to one or two 
of them. One is a téte-d-téte with 
a mangy old man-eater in the dark 
interior of an abandoned shrine, 
when the death-shot was guided 
by the eyes that were glittering 
in the gloom like twin emeralds. 
Another is the chase of a wounded 
tiger, followed up by Inglis on an 
elephant without a mahout,throu 
a waterless desert of sand - hills, 
where the wind covered up his 
tracks. He had foolishly started 
when suffering from fever: when 
he lost sight of the fiend which 
seemed to have been luring him to 
his destruction,he had not the faint- 
est notion of his bearings, and he 
had suffered all the horrors of 
frenzy and thirst, when he was 
eed in a dying state by his 
servants. The most thrilling in- 
cident of all would have also 
ended fatally except for a similar 
deliverance when all seemed over. 
In India as in Africa, the abo- 
riginal forest tribes have a dis- 
agreeable habit of digging pitfalls 
for big game, and these pits are 
disposed in the forest-rides which 
naturally tempt the sportsmen. 
The treacherous covering is ar- 
ranged so as to defy detection. 
Into one of them a friend of Mr 
Inglis chanced to slip. He lighted 
soft on the mud at the bottom, 
happily avoiding the pointed stakes 
“meant to impale the game. In 
vain he tried to scramble out, for 
the pit sloped inwards towards the 
aperture ; and there was no one to 
hear his cries for help. It seemed 
that his sufferings would be more 
speedily ended than he expected, 
for the monsoon happened to burst 
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upon him in torrents, and, the 
water trickling down from scores 
of little rills, began to rise around 
him by inches. It was a very 
narrow shave indeed, though we 
need not say he survived to tell 
the story, for one of his attendants 
chanced to come within earshot 
when he had given himself over to 
despair. 

And now we may wind up with 
an exhilarating change from the 
oe of the Peninsula to the 

eights of the Himalayas and the 
storm - beaten plateaux between 
Kashmere and Thibit. The last 
of the sporting books on India is 
one of the most delightful, and 
General Macintyre’s ‘ Hindu Koh’ 
is full of daring adventure and 
brilliant scene-painting from the 
first chapter to the last. It is a 
bulky volume, and yet we could 
have wished it were bigger. Com- 
parisons are odious, and we do not 
wish to depreciate the feats of 
the plucky Alpine pioneers who 
stormed the Mont Cervin and rav- 
ished the Jungfrau. But here we 
have a man who, by way of recrea- 
tion, goes mountaineering among 
the loftiest peaks and passes of 
the Old World without any of the 
equipment of ropes and ladders 
and experienced guides. In place 
of the helpful alpenstock, he is en- 
cumbered with the heavy rifle: 
when he seeks rest after the tre- 
mendous labours of the day, he is 
often bivouacking on a shelving 
couch of rock, where he has al- 
most literally to hang on by his 
eyelids. He thinks little of the 
passes, some 20,000 feet above the 
sea-level, which have to be crossed 
in the ordinary course of business. 
Yet each breath as he toils up- 
ward is drawn with difficulty, and 
the blood is beating painfully in 
the brain and the pulses. He 
comforts himself by thinking that 
when the crest is passed he will 
have an easier time of it on the 
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other side. But the normal state 
of things in those shadeless val- 
leys is disagreeable enough. The 
lare from the ground is almost 
intolerable: what with the blazing 
sun and the shrivelling wind,|the 
skin parches and cracks, and the 
bloodshot eyes would be blinded 
were it not for the protection of 
thick green goggles. Be’ it re- 
membered that the sportsman who 
cheerfully faces all this has been 
training for his exertions in the 
sultry confinement of Indian can- 
tonments. We rise in the book 
through a succession of sensations. 
First, General Macintyre describes 
the Dehra Doon, with its rushing 
rivers and romantic forest-scenery, 
where the game has been griev- 
ously thinned since he shot its 
thickets as a subaltern. Then he 
takes us to the orchard of the 
Vale of Cashmere, where the bears 
who have been attracted by the 
apricots and the honey, may be 
quietly potted in the fruit-trees. 
Next we shoot the jungles on the 
lower spurs of the great range, 
where these ravaging bears have 
their habitual lairs, and where 
small deer and jungle-fowl are to 
be found in profusion. We climb 
upwards to the central belt 
through rocky ravines, where the 
hill sheep and goat descend in the 
season when the ground is undis- 
turbed, and where the coverts of 
rhododendron that clothe the preci- 
pices swarm with rare species of 
jungle- fowl, and with gorgeous 
varieties of the painted pheasant. 

Finally, we are up upon the 
Roof of the World, among the 
sheep and goats with unpronounce- 
able native names, among the 
yaks and the troops of wild 
ponies which are regarded by the 
sportsman as a nuisance. The 
sweep and solidity of the horns 
of some of those sure-footed deni- 
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zens of the cliffs is simply porten- 
tous. No wonder an enthusiastic 
sportsman is ready to risk his life 
for them, and naturally they must, 
as a rule, be stalked from above. 
A man may break his neck very 
easily in a fall of some forty feet ; 
but the strain’ on the nerves is 
increased appreciably when the 
result of a slip may be a rebound 
from rock to rock, with a sheer 
drop of several thousand feet to the 
bottom. Making a long cast in 
cold blood was trying enough for 
General Macintyre, when he could 
pick and choose the line of circum- 
vention. But repeatedly when 
the game was near there was noth- 
ing for it but to tempt Providence 
in the most audacious fashion. 
Often the General got into a tight 
place where retreat was at last as 
difficult as advance. Sometimes 
he had to scramble along a slope 
damped by the rain, and rather 
— than the average roof of 
an English house. Once, by wa 

of complication, he put out his 
shoulder in one of the most dan- 
gerous deadlocks it is possible to 
conceive, and had to direct an 
operation of rough -and- ready 
surgery before he could make 
any attempt at extrication. And 
moreover, he was generally shod 
in double-soled shooting - boots, 
while his aboriginal companions, 
used to those mountains from in- 
fancy, went bare-footed or in 
sandals. To shoot with straight 
powder under such conditions, to 
come back in safety with a collec- 
tion of magnificent trophies, does 
equal credit to his nerve, his phy- 
sique, and his courage. To cap 
these daring experiences of his 
would be an anti-climax, and so 
long as our enervated soldiers elect 
to go in for such holiday-making, 
we fancy our new scientific frontier 
will be satisfactorily defended. 
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A NIGHT IN A MOORISH HUMMUM. 


A PALACE-GARDEN ; on every side 
groves of orange-trees laden with 
their golden fruit. while some even 
bear waxlike blossoms that scent 
the morning air with their fra- 
grance. It is May, the month of 
spring. Deep in the shade trickles 
a tiny stream, breathing sweet 
music as it ripples over the peb- 
bles. Here and there above the 
orange-trees a cypress or a palm 
rears its head into the azure sky. 
At the further end of a long 
avenue are three white arches of 
the pure Moorish type that form 
the facade of one of the build- 
ings of the palace. There is no 
sound but the splashing of the 
rivulet and the humming of the 
insects. 

Only one blot upon the whole 
scene: two Englishmen—one of 
them myself; two men in pijamas, 
lying back in long cane- chairs, 
watching in silence the little rings 
of cigarette-smoke rise like bubbles 
and die away in the foliage above. 
Both silent, scarcely moving, ex- 
cept now and then to sip black 
coffee from tiny cups that lie on 
a Moorish table. 

Above my head, on a bough, sits 
a great green lizard, watching me 
with his sharp little eyes, marvel- 
ling, perhaps, that such monsters 
as men are allowed to live—crea- 
tures that blow fire and smoke out 
of their mouths, like the “djins” 
that are said to inhabit the moun- 
tains. A flight of bee-eaters, all 
gold and turquoise under the morn- 
ing sun, wheel and circle gracefully 
overhead. Even the lizard fell 
asleep, and the bee-eaters ceased 
their flight. 

How infectious is Eastern life! 
The very air seems to breathe 
lassitude and languor, and to make 


one feel that all reality has been 
left far away, and that one is living 
in a land of dream. 

My cigarette had burned out. 
I called my Arab servant, who 
waited’ near, so as to be always at 
hand, to bring more. 

My words—few though they 
were—broke the spell; slowly my 
companion turned toward me. 

“We are too lazy,” he said. 
“ Let us get up and take our guns, 
and try and get a few partridges 
or sand-grouse outside the city 
walls.” 

“Certainly,” I answered; then 
turning to my Arab, called to 
him—* Bring our guns and fifty 
cartridges.” 

A few minutes later he appeared 
with the weapons. Neither of us 
stirred. Another half-hour passed 
by. It was too late then to think 
of shooting, for the sun was already 
high, and the city of Morocco in 
May is not a place rashly to ven- 
ture out in during the hot hours 
of the day. 

I laughed aloud. 

For a second time the spell was 
broken—this time really broken. 

“Old boy,” I said, “we are 
letting time slip by too fast. Our 
few weeks in Morocco city will 
soon be passed, and we have seen 
next to nothing.” 

“Seen next to nothing!” C. 
responded in a voice of astonish- 
ment; “why, you have seen the 
Sultan in all his glory, under the 
imperial umbrella—a sight pre- 
cious few Europeans have seen, 
I can tell you. You have dined, 
and made yourself ill, at an im- 
perial dinner-party; you have 
steamed in the Emperor’s launch 
and picnicked in the Emperor’s 
gardens; you have ridden races in 
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the Agidal !! Why, you are living 
in a palace now, with imperial 
servants to wait on you, with 
imperial horses to ride, with im- 
rial guards to look after you! 
Fou have seen the great tower of 
the Kutubia and the bazaars, and 
et you have the cheek to say you 
eet seen nothing ;” and he ended 
in a snort, then mumbled, “seen 
nothing, indeed ! ” 

“Why,” I laughed, “ that is the 
longest speech. I have ever heard 
you make. True, I have seen all 
those things, but I want more; I 
want to see the mosques ‘and the 
baths.” 

“And get your throat cut.” 

“No, no! anything but that; 
but I am getting this native air so 
instilled into me, that I feel, in 
spite of all you have said, blasé 
of palaces and suchlike. I want 
excitement—to see something all 
men don’t see—to have a little 
experience of my own.” 

“Oh, I know what you want,” 
C. responded; “you want to see 
something no one else sees—some- 
thing that, if you were caught see- 
ing, you would run a risk of being 
killed.” 

“Exactly,” I answered—“ some- 
thing exciting. I want to r 

“Yes, I know exactly,” he in- 
terrupted; “you want to have 
done something the others haven’t 
done, so that when you get back 
you can talk about it, and perha 
write an article about it, and make 

ourself out more or less of a 
ero.” 

“Well, not exactly that,” I 
laughed. 

“Would you like to go to the 
Hummum ?” 

“Certainly; I should like it 
above all things,” I eagerly re- 
sponded. 

“T will see to it.” 
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My companion spoke Arabic as 
well and as fluently -as he did 
English ; in fact, on more than 
one occasion he had passed him- 
self off as a native, and had once 
lived as one for some months in 
Fez. 

A gong rang at the end of the 
avenue. I strolled to my tent, 
and donned a more respectable 
costume, then joined the rest of 
our party at breakfast. 

“Make my excuses,” shouted 
C. from his tent, as he heard me 
pass ; “I am not coming to break- 
fast this morning. I am off to 
arrange about to-night.” 

The next I saw of him was at 
tea-time, when he came to me and 
whispered, “All right. Every- 
thing is arranged. We spend to- 
night in the Hummum.” 


Shortly after ten o’clock, arrayed 
in the flowing robes of upper-class 
Moors, we left the palace by a side 
gate and entered the street. 

C. and myself were disguised 
alike. We wore coloured kuftans 
—a long under-garment — over 
which hung the toga-like haik. 
On our heads we carried turbans 
of enormous proportions; a dag- 
ger, and a pair of yellow slippers, 
completed our disguise,—yet not 
completed, for beneath the folds 
of our haiks lay concealed a 
revolver. 

We were accompanied on our 
adventure by three of our native 
servants and a professional bath- 
man, whose services a bribe of a 
few shillings had procured. On 
the road C. informed me what 
arrangements he had made. 

“Tt was easily done,” he said. 
“T sent Achmet (a trusted ser- 
vant) to the Hummum near the 
Bab Dukala with a message that 
a rich Moor required the bath. 





1 The great palace and park of the Moorish Sultans. 
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A few dollars succeeded in obtain- 
ing the monopoly for to-night ; 
while a message that we, like 
most rich Moors, would bring 
our own bathmen, dispensed with 
the professionals, whose presence 
would render the discovery that 
we were Christians a certainty.” 

“ Are you sure of all our men?” 

“Oh yes, I can trust them ; but 
hush, we must not speak for fear 
we are overheard.” 

We were drawing nearer to the 
heart of the city—crossing, in fact, 
the square over which the great 
minaret of the mosque of the 
Kutubia keeps guard—sister tower 
to the Ghiralda of Seville. 

It was a gorgeous moonlight 
night—and clear against the deep 
blue sky, spangled with a myriad 
stars, rose the great block of 
masonry, the landmark of Mo- 
rocco,—the one object that guides 
the countrymen to the city of 
the palm-groves from the far- 
spreading plains and the still more 

istant mountains. 

What scenes that great tower 
has gazed upon—what tragedies, 
and what romances! Sultan has 
succeeded Sultan in quick succes- 
sion, only to fall, as did his pre- 
decessor, by assassination, or some 
more secret death, hidden perhaps 
in a jewelled hair-pin or a cup of 
coffee. Great wars have raged 
beneath its shadow. Palaces have 
risen—filled with works of art 
brought from far-away Spain— 
and have fallen again, crushing 
their treasures beneath their ruins. 

The old tower itself has suffered 
too—suffered just as the city which 
nestles at its feet has done, only 
less so. Poor Kutubia, thou wast 
raised when Morocco was a great 
seat of learning, and still thou 
remainest to see it as it is now 
—a vast ruin, a city of the dead, 
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nothing more or less than a great 
village of fanatical Moors and 
Berbers, only half inhabited. Yet 
these very men are the offspring of 
those who sat and pondered over 
scrolls and books in thy cool 
mosque. How changed now! 
We passed close under the tower, 
and entered a long narrow street. 
On our right were houses; on our 
left, from over a high wall, rose 
the feathery heads of a grove of 
date-palms. 

Often we passed groups of Moors 
walking silently to and fro, as 
though the calm and peace of the 
moonlight night had touched even 
their dull souls, and hushed to 
silence the ribald joke. No one 
noticed us particularly, though a 
few stepped to one side to let their 
fellow-countrymen (as they sup- 
posed) go by. We passed the en- 
trance of a café. I stood for a 
moment in the street and gazed in. 
A poor enough place it was. In one 
corner four men were squabbling 
over a game of cards; here, a man 
was strumming on his two-stringed 
gimbri—a dreary accompaniment 
to a still drearier song; there, 
two men lay sleeping, their smoked- 
out kif' pipes by their side, telling 
clearly the reason of that heavy, 
dull sleep. 

Suddenly a sound of music was 
heard in the air, and a minute or 
two later a wedding procession 
turned into the street we were in, 
and passed us. 

As the revellers neared us, we 
stepped back into a dark archway, 
where we waited till they had 
safely gone on their way. 

From our retreat we were able 
to see all the procession, which 
passed within a yard or two of 
us. 

A group of men and boys led 
the way, bearing lanterns of fan- 
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tastic shape. After them marched 
the band, who, on gimbris, pipes, 
and tomtoms, made the night hid- 
eous. Dancing-girls followed the 
musicians, twisting their bodies in 
the true oriental dance, while on 
their heads they bore each a well- 
stocked tea-tray—which remained 
perfectly balanced as the fair 
dancers tripped and turned along 
the ill-paved street. The heroine 
of the whole proceedings followed 
next—the bride. Poor thing, she 
was shut up securely in a none 
too large box, which swayed back- 
wards and forwards on a mule’s 
back, like a “ten-tonner” in half 
a gale of wind. The box in which 
she was hidden was richly paint-., 
ed and decked with gay muslins 
and embroideries. More men and 
boys with lanterns brought up 
the rear. 

The procession had passed ; once 
more we enter the open street, and 
make our way toward the Hum- 
mum. As we passed the great 


gate of the Dukala mosque, I stood 


for a minute and looked upon the 
scene within. Great arcades of 
white columns, row beyond row, 
till at last they became invisible 
in the gloom. Here and there 
hung from the roof a lamp with 
crimson glass, which threw a soft 
though feeble light on the sur- 
roundings. A long line of devo- 
tees fell in unison upon their faces, 
and raised themselves again, to the 
voice of one who read the Koran. 
A sweet heavy smell of incense 
found its way into the street, 
while the splash of the fountain 
in the court within could just 
be heard above the voice of the 
priest. 

As I stood gazing, one of our 
men advanced, and drawing from 
his leathern bag a key of formi- 
dable dimensions, opened with it 
the door of the house adjoining 
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the mosque, and, in a hushed 
voice, bade us enter. 

We followed him into perfect 
darkness, our men with us. 

All having entered, the door was 
closed and locked securely from 
the inside. 

“Follow me,” said a voice a- 
head, and silently we groped our 
way along a passage, touching the 
walls with either hand, and tread- 
ing carefully for fear of step or 
stair. 

A second door barred our pro- 
gress ; a second key opened it as 
successfully as the first. A gleam 
of moonlight shone through the 
door. We passed on, and entered 
the outer court of the Hummum. 

For a moment I was dazzled. 
There was something so exquis- 
itely lovely about the scene that I 
seemed to struggle for breath. I 
could do nothing but stand and 
wonder. 

We were in a large court, open 
to the air in the centre, and sur- 
rounded by columns—but such 
columns !—so graceful, so slight ! 
There was not grandeur about the 
court, rather it was of a. perfect 
delicate type that renders descrip- 
tion impossible. So perfect was 
the symmetry that it was not any 
— part that caught the eye, 

ut a tout ensemble of wondrous 
beauty. 

Beneath the arcade that sur- 
rounded the court the floor was 
raised a few inches, and decorated 
in arabesque designs in coloured 
tiles. The centre or open portion 
of the court was paved in black 
and white marble squares, and was 

uite plain, except for a fountain 
ormed of a white marble lion, 
from the lips of which fell two 
tiny streams of water into a marble 
basin with gentle, never-ceasing 
splash. The roof of the arcade 
overhung some foot or two with 
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its strange green tiles, over which 
roses trailed in marvellous pro- 
fusion. 

Such was our first view of the 
Hummum. . Every moment we 
discovered something new,—now 
that the ceiling of the arcade was 
richly painted; again, that the 
very walls were covered with rich 
designs in arabesque. 

Neither of us spoke. 

C. broke the silence—even he, 
the prosaic, the practical, was 
overcome by the beauty of the 
scene. 

“That little dark passage we 

d on entering,” he said, “is 
ike the river Styx,— it divides two 
worlds—the real, which we have 
just left, and the divine, which we 
ave just entered. We are no 
longer in the city of Morocco. 
We are nowhere. We are in the 
imaginary lands of the Arabian 
Nights.” 
g™ at him in surprise. 
Never had he spoken like this be- 
fore. He seemed to notice my look 
of astonishment, and added— 

“TI wish I had brought my 
pipe ;” then strolled off to ex- 
amine the fountain, whistling the 
latest of Parisian café chantant 
successes. 

A call from our bathman brought 
us to a small door, which opened 
into the court. At his bidding 
we disrobed and passed in, finding 
ourselves in a large dim vaulted 
chamber, as hideous as the outer 
court had been lovely. 

Our men awaited us here, each 
with a lighted lantern of native 
workmanship, the stained glass of 
which threw fantastic patches of 
colour on the dull grey walls and 
ceiling. 

Through two more rooms of the 
same size and construction we 
psssed, each devoid of decoration, 
and resembling more one’s idea of 
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the torture-chambers of the Inqui- 
sition than the luxury of a Moorish 
bath. 

We entered a third room, the 
floor of which, slightly lower than 
those of the other rooms, was 
ankle-deep in warm water. Like 
the others it contained no furni- 
ture, but two curious “ wells” at- 
tracted my attention at once. A 
ring suspended from the ceiling 
acted as pulley, and from the 
regions beneath our men drew up 
bucket after bucket of hot water. 

As in our baths here in Eng- 
land, the furnaces were subter- 
ranean ;—the one essential differ- 
ence between a Turkish and a 

»Moorish bath seeming to be that 

in the former the atmosphere is 
dry, while in the latter water is 
thrown in every direction to pro- 
duce steam. 

Each of the rooms we had passed 
through was warmed, though the 
last one, in which we now were, 

‘was a great deal hotter than any 
of the others. 

We were lain down on our backs 
on the hard concrete floor, while 
the bathman set to work to_bathe 
us in turn. The process much re- 
sembled that of an ordinary Turk- 
ish bath, with the exception that 
all one’s joints were cracked in 
succession by the skillful Moorish 
bathman—a not altogether pleas- 
ant proceeding, though the after- 
effect amply repays a little suffer- 
ing, as it gives one a delightful 
feeling of airiness and exhilaration. 
Soap, which we had brought with 
us, was freely used, though whether 
the natives ever make use of that 
useful article I do not know. From 
their looks I should say no, at least 
amongst the lower classes. This 
part of the bathing lasted nearly 
half an hour, nor was I sorry to be 
released from my lying posture 
(the floor was of concrete and very 
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hard) and allowed to stand, while 
bucket after bucket of hot water 
was thrown over me. Beautiful 
as was our first impression of the 
Hummunm, I must confess this third 
room did not altogether please us. 
It was full of. steam and very 
stuffy, there being no ventilation ; 
and, moreover, it was not free 
from odours. However, we had 
come with the intention of doing 
our duty, so we gallantly performed 
our parts from beginning to end. 

The bathing over, we were dried 
by the Moors and wrapped up 
warmly in woollen jelabas—hooded 
cloaks—brought by our men from 
the palace for this purpose. 

Passing slowly through the other 
rooms, and waiting a few minutes 
in each, we entered once more the 
court of the fountain. The fresh 
air was delicious after the stuffiness 
and heat of the inner chambers; 
but cur attendants insisted on our 
covering our mouths in our haiks 
for the first five minutes or so— 
doubtless a necessary precaution 
on issuing from such a feos as we 
had experienced into the cool night 
air. At one corner of the court, 
under the shelter of the arcade, 
was a raised dais, on which was 
spread matting and carpets and 
cushions. Here we laid ourselves 
down in luxury, watching the tiny 
circles of cigarette-smoke, and sip- 
ping black coffee,which one of our 
servants had fetched from the 
nearest café. 

It wasa charmed existence. I 
have never before or since experi- 
enced anything quite like it. That 
languor which seems so to grow 
upon one with residence in all 
oriental countries reigned supreme, 
while still we experienced that 
most delicious sensation that we 
were doing wrong—that at any 
moment the people in the city 
might hear that Christians were 
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defiling their Hummum, and break 
down the doors and rush in upon 
us. 
But languor and lassitude gained 
the day, and all thoughts of danger 
—all thoughts, in fact, of reality— 
vanished from our minds. There 
I lay dreaming, yet dreaming with 
my eyes wide open—wide open to 
drink in every line of that court 
of chaste architecture. Without, 
above the walls, rose a palm-tree, 
the feathery leaves of which half- 
hid the moon from my sight, while 
they sighed plaintively as the cool 
night breeze wafted them to and 
fro. Then a nightingale from the 
gardens near settled amongst its 
branches, and sang in rich melody, 
soothing the palm so that no longer 
its branches swayed in restlessness. 

The voice of the muezzin rang 
through the night air, softened by 
distance, as he called all men to 
prayer—not one voice, but many, 
for from every mosque tower issued 
the words, “Come and pray, prayer 
is better than sleep; come an 
pray. There is no God but God, 
and Muhammad is the prophet of 
God. Come and pray, prayer is 
better than sleep; come and 
pray ! ” 

C. scarcely spoke, though once 
or twice he volunteered the re- 
mark— 

“What a fool I was not to bring 
my pipe!” 

The nightingale sang on its mel- 
ody; the fountain splashed and 
splashed in sweet monotony, and 
I fell asleep, to dream of palaces 
and of palm-trees, of poets singing 
in the rose-groves of Shiraz to 
their Persian lady-loves in the 
balconies above, of the sweet voice 
of the bulbul and the scent of the 
orange-blossom. 

When I awoke Aurora had 


drawn aside the veil of night, and 
far above me little clouds sailed 
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by, racing each other like many- 
hued dolphins in an azure sea. A 
flock of sparrows were bathing in 
the fountain. I followed their 
example, and splashed about in 
the cool water. 

Then it was for the first time I 
saw the court was a ruin; then it 
was I discovered that there were 
holes in the painted ceilings; that 
great patches of the delicate ara- 
besque were missing ; that the tiles 
were chipped, and that the foun- 
tain-lion had lost a paw. Yet 
even now it was very lovely; it 
seemed an echo of what it once 
must have been; but I would 
rather have not seen it by day- 
light. I would rather have left 
at night, and carried away in my 
memory none of its defects, but 
all its glories, just as I had seen 
it under the exquisite influence of 
the pale moon. 
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I awoke C.,and we returned 
with our attendants to the palace, 
without adventure of any sort. In 
the palace-garden the bulbuls were 
singing, and the orange-blossom 
filled the sun-laden air with its 
sweet fragrance. 

We ordered coffee, and once 
more sought our long cane-chairs 
under the shade of the orange- 
trees. 

Presently C. turned to me 
and said, “ Well, I hope you are 
satisfied now. You have done 
something the others haven’t done, 
something you can talk about— 
and boast about too, I doubt not— 
when you get home.” Then, slight- 
ly sarcastically, he added, “ And 
] suppose you will go home and 
write a romantic article about it.” 

“ Certainly,” I responded. 

And I did. 

Wa ter B. Harris. 
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LIFE’S PAUSES. 







A curtous stranger environed in doubt, 
An interrogation-point toddling about, 

A bundle of questions,—nothing more,— 
Cooing and creeping upon the floor. 








A comma of sunshine, a playtime to see 
The flower, the bird, the brook, and the tree; 

A vision of childhood,—count one for the pause,— 
A ripple of laughter, a golden clause. 







A stile in the pathway, a summer day, 
A blissful moment too sweet to stay ; 
Swift semicolon of youth divine,— 
Count two in tracing the raptured line. 












An exclamation—‘ You! O You!” 
The same old story, forever new, 

An arrow’s flight to a soul new-found, 
A volume of love in a vowel-sound. 









A song, a prayer, a marriage vow, 
A compound word in the chapter now, 
Only a hyphen, but angels wait 

And hush their anthem in heaven’s gate. 











A gleam of light in the gliding years, 
A colon of joy in the font appears, 

A point of hope in the fleeting text :— 
Our line continued in the next. 






The sentence finished, a gentle mound 
By waving grass encircled round ; 
A period here, but not complete, 
Merely a rest for weary feet. 











A rest for the night till the morning wakes, 
Till the purple east in glory breaks ; 

Faith writes a dash for the great To-Be— 
Beyond Time’s bracket—Eternity. 







WALLACE Bruce. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SEA 


Tue imperial destiny of the off- 
spring of the little league of bar- 
barian tribes, whose seats lay scat- 
tered amongst the meadows and 
marshes of the Eider and the 
lower Elbe, has affected not only 
history, but also the mode of writ- 
ing it. A bare record of occur- 
rences is no longer sufficient. His- 
tory must do more than “merely 
gratify the reader’s curiosity about 
the past. It must modify his view 
of the present and his forecast of 
the future.”! The annals of that 
English race which has “ conquered 
and peopled half the world” are 
to the historians of the present 
more than the annals of Rome 
were to those of a furmer age. 
The interest of Roman history was 
principally scientific, when not 
merely antiquarian ; that of Eng- 
lish is in the highest degree prac- 
tical and real to contemporary 
nations. The expansion of Eng- 
land into the British empire can- 
not but have a great, even an aw- 
ful interest for those who may 
watch its progress, and who can 
hardly fail to note, at all events, 
its more immediate results. In 
truth, there are abundant signs 
that the imagination of all, of for- 
eigners more than of ourselves, has 
been profoundly stirred by it, and 
that men are not satisfied with 
only a narrative of its development. 
It is the causes and the processes 
by which it has been produced that 
they wish to know. When these 
—s are once assumed to have 

n divined, immediately there 
arises a desire to imitate them. 
The record of current events shows 
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this plainly. Never has maritime 
and colonising activity been more 
eager than it is now. The back- 
ward are hastening to seize a share 
of the “ distant unsettled commer- 
cial regions” still left unappro- 
priated. There is a widespread 
conviction that national greatness 
must depend upon maritime emi- 
nence and colonial extension; that 
to remain within the ancient bor- 
ders is to decline. It is on this 
account that historical investiga- 
tions of the methods by which we 
have acquired our present world- 
empire are so much more interest- 
ing than the mere record of the 
stages through which we have 
passed on the way to it. 

As yet the investigation has 
been very insufficiently pursued. 
The American author whose 
work? it is proposed to notice 
has set himself the task of doing 
so more thoroughly than has yet 
been attempted. There is not, he 
says, any work which gives “an 
estimate of the effect of sea power 
upon the course of history and the 
prosperity of nations.” In the 
— of his task Captain 

ahan has produced a very re- 
markable book. A great part of 
it, no doubt, is addressed chiefly to 
the student of naval strategy ; but 
there are whole chapters, and 
many passages in others, which 
merit the closest attention of 
statesmen. The style is singularly 
clear, and even dignified ; and sen- 
tences frequently occur which show 
that the author is no ordinary in- 
quirer. Notwithstanding the more 
general scope indicated by its title, 
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the book may almost be said to be 
a scientific inquiry into the causes 
which have made England great. 
The results of the inquiry are used 
didactically, and for the benefit of 
the author’s fellow-citizens. 

Though Captain Mahan is dom- 
inated by the philosophic spirit, 
and deals with his subject in a 
thoroughly scientific manner, a 
warmer motive than a love of 
science has led him to undertake 
the investigation. If nowhere 
specifically stated, the motive is 
still evident. It is to turn 
the minds of his countrymen to 
sea affairs. The arguments with 
which he supports his opinion, 
that their future welfare depends 
upon the adoption of what may be 
called a maritime policy, deserve 
serious attention, especially as they 
happen to have lately been illus- 
trated by the action of his Gov- 
ernment in assembling the Pan- 
American Conference, in greatly 
strengthening the navy, and in 
professing to claim Behring’s Sea 
as a mare clausum. If we add to 
these the unauthenticated, but at 
the same time persistent reports of 
intended American acquisitions on 
the coast of Hayti, some of Captain 
Mahan’s arguments will appear 
highly significant. His book has 
therefore a twofold interest. It 
explains how England achieved 
her present imperial position, 
and sketches a policy which the 
Americans are like to follow, 
and which, if they do follow it, 
will have momentous consequences 
for the world at large. 

The author’s arguments may be 
stated, pretty nearly in his own 
words, in the terms which follow. 
With some remarkable exceptions 
the waste places of the world have 
been rapidly filled, and a nominal 
political possession now generally 
exists in the most forsaken regions. 
As the openings to immigration 
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and enterprise offered by America 
and Australia diminish, a demand 
must arise for a more settled gov- 
ernment in the disordered States 
of central and tropical South 
America. Reasonable stability of 
institutions is necessary to com- 
mercial intercourse with them, 
and to the peaceful development 
of their resources by “ the citizens 
of more stable Governments.” 
There is no hope that this de- 
mand for political stability “can 
be fulfilled from existing native 
materials.” When it arises, “no 
theoretical positions, like the 
Monroe doctrine, will prevent in- 
terested nations from attempting 
to remedy the evil” by political 
and presumably forcible interfer- 
ence; and “that nation will have 
the strongest arguments which has 
the strongest organised force.” 
Thus a collision which “can 
scarcely fail to result in war,” may 
be anticipated ; and the date of its 
advent will be precipitated by the 
completion of a canal through the 
Central American isthmus. The 
execution of this work may be 
expected to modify commercial 
routes ; and the well-knownstrateg- 
ic conditions of the Mediterranean 
will be reproduced in the Carib- 
bean Sea. The importance of the 
new channel to the United States 
will not be measured only by the 
improvement in communications 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards.. The geographical posi- 
tion of the great Republic ought 
to give it no small advantage when 
the time comes for determining 
what people shall exert a para- 
mount influence over the Cen- 
tral and South American States. 
If between the intrusive nations 
there is anything like an equili- 
brium of power, we shall have 
“the familiar and notorious ex- 
ample of the Turkish empire, 
kept erect by the forces pressing 
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upon it from opposing sides,” re- 
produced in the western hemi- 
sphere. In that hemisphere the 
position of the United States will, 
or should be brought to, resemble 
that of England in the other. 

The decline of American mari- 
time commercial enterprise, in- 
deed the almost total disappear- 
ance of the American flag from 
waters remote from home, have 
usually been ascribed to the depre- 
dations of Confederate cruisers 
during the civil war, and to vicious 
legislation since. Captain Mahan 
incidentally shows that there is a 
much more sufficient explanation. 
It is simply that maritime under- 
takings were found to be less re- 
munerative than developing the 
internal resources of the country. 
Capital has for years past found 
its best investments, and labour 
its largest opportunities, in the 
interior of the Republic. The 


filling-up gpa already men- 
l 


tioned, will soon bring round a 
day when shipping will again pay ; 
and the Americans will revert to 
the ideas and the practice of a 
past generation, and place their 
foremost interest in the develop- 
ment of their marine. It is this 
which makes a study of the stra- 
tegic aspects of the Mediterranean 
of such value to those who may be 
hereafter concerned with the Car- 
ibbean Sea. The author forcibly 
contends that the naval history of 
the past is still full of valuable 
lessons, particularly in the field of 
strategy; but also, and though in 
a less, still in no inconsiderable 
degree, in that of tactics. His 
method of supporting his conten- 
tion justifies the historical form in 
which he has cast his essay. 

He urges that—if the Ameri- 
cans are to assume the status 
which they desire to hold on the 
other side of the Atlantic—they 
must set about re-establishing 
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their maritime institutions on a 
proper scale. They must, as the 
author puts it, “ build again their 
sea power.” Of this the founda- 
tions can only be securely laid in 
a large commerce under the na- 
tional flag. If legislative hin- 
drances are removed, a hint which 
Captain Mahan’s protectionist fel- 
low-citizens will probably not fail 
to observe, and more remunerative 
fields of enterprise exhausted, the 
sea power will not long delay its 
appearance. It is interesting at 
this moment to inquire whether 
the captain represents any consid- 
erable share of the public opinion 
of his country in his views on 
points outside “ protection.” The 
swing of the political pendulum 
at the last presidential election 
brought the Republican party back 
into power. The “platform” of 
the Chicago Republican Conven- 
tion of June 1888—at which Mr 
Harrison was selected as the can- 
didate of the party for the presi- 
dency—contained passages which 
may aid usin the inquiry. The 
Democratic administration, which 
it was hoped to oust from place, 
was accused of inefficiency and 
cowardice in its conduct of foreign 
affairs :— 


‘*Having withdrawn from the Sen- 
ate all pending treaties effected by 
Republican administrations for the 
removal of foreign burdens and re- 
strictions on our commerce [‘ foreign 
burdens and restrictions on American 
commerce’ is good], and for its exten- 
sion into better markets, it has neither 
effected nor proposed any others in- 
stead. Professing adherence to the 
Monroe doctrine, it has seen with idle 
complacency the extension of foreign 
influence in Central America, and of 
foreign trade everywhere among our 
neighbours. It has refused to charter, 
sanction, or encourage any American 
organisation for constructing the 
Nicaragua Canal, a work of vital 
importance to the maintenance of 
the Monroe doctrine and of our na- 
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tional influence in Central and South 
America, and necessary for the devel- 
opment of trade with our Pacific 
territory, with South America, and 
with the islands and further coasts of 
the Pacific Ocean.”’ 


These expressions become doubly 
significant when it is known that 
their authorship is attributed to 
the present Secretary of State, Mr 
Blaine—the Mr Blaine of the 
Pan-American Congress, of the 
Behring’s mare clausum doctrine, 
of the policy of largely increasing 
the navy. In fact, the “ planks” 
of the Chicago platform, the 
policy of the Washington Cabinet, 
and the views put forward by 
Captain Mahan, appear to have a 
very close interdependence, which 
is the more worthy of notice 
because political action corresponds 
to party sentiment and is ~ 
ported by scientific argument. It 
is, perhaps, not by any means 
without deliberate reason that 
Captain Mahan prefers to call the 
Gulf of Mexico the Caribbean Sea. 
The name of a foreign State is at 
least unrecognised in the latter 
appellation. The analogy between 
this sheet of water and the Medi- 
terranean—on which the author is 
fond of expatiating, it must be 
owned most instructively and with 
great argumentative skill—has an 
interest more immediate than that 
merely connected with a histori- 
cal investigation. He maintains 
that to provide resting-places for 
its ships will be one of the first 
duties of the government; and 
that it “will have to obtain in the 
Caribbean Sea stations fit for con- 
tingent or secondary operations.” 
That efforts have already been 
made to obtain stations of the 
kind has been repeatedly reported 
in the newspapers. It will have 
been seen from the foregoing 
that Captain Mahan outlines a 
policy of vast importance, which 


had been hinted at by the man- 
agers of the party now in office, 
and of the practical acceptance of 
which by the United States Cabi- 
net there are some convincing signs. 

It is the great merit of the book 
that the advocacy of this far- 
reaching policy is based upon 
apposite and clearly drawn his- 
torical parellels. When internal 
development had been virtually 
completed, what was it that led 
to external expansion? The author 
answers— The possession of sea 
power. It is, of course, by illus- 
trations from the history of “that 
English nation which more than 
any other has owed its greatness 
to the sea” that this reply is 
chiefly confirmed. But he draws 
also from other sources. In the 
introductory chapter there is an 
instructive investigation of the 
causes which gave the victory to 
Rome in her struggle with Car- 
thage. At that period “sea power 
had a strategic bearing and weight 
which has received scant recogni- 
tion.” For some reason or other 
the “essentially non-maritime State 
had established over its seafaring 
(Carthaginian) rival a naval supre- 
macy ” which was hardly disputed 
in the Second Punic War. It did 
not exclude maritime raids large 
and small; for control of the sea, 
as we found in the days of our 

redominance when at war with 

apoleon, “does not imply that 
an enemy’s single ships or small 
squadrons cannot steal out of port, 
cannot cross more or less fre- 
quented tracts of ocean, make 
harassing descents upon unpro- 
tected points of a long coast-line, 
enter blockaded harbours.” Though 
the Roman control of the western 
basin of the Mediterranean could 
prevent none of these, yet it did 
forbid the sustained and secure 
communications which were vital 
to Hannibal; and by this prohi- 
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bition caused his defeat and the 
ultimate ruin of the country which 
he served. 

Nature and all its previous his- 
tory unmistakably declared that 
Carthage was to flourish only as a 
maritime, commercial, and colonis- 
ing State. By following up the 
law of its being, it for a moment 
seized the empire of the Mediter- 
ranean world. Why it lost it, and 
why swiftly on the loss destruction 
followed, may be briefly explained. 
It neglected its sea power, and 
allowed a parvenu rival to surpass 
it in the element to which it owed 
all its own greatness. The clear- 
ness with which Captain Mahan 
puts this before his readers, is a 
striking proof of his command of 
his subject. But he suggests an- 
other instance of the deleterious 
effect of inattention to a country’s 
maritime interests. This instance, 
if illuminated by a less lurid light 
than that which blazed in the fall 
of Carthage, is more familiar to us, 
and historically much less remote. 
“France, admirably situated for 
the ion of sea power, re- 
ceived a definite policy for the 
guidance of her Government from 
two great rulers, Henry IV. and 
Richelieu.” The lead thus given 
was followed by Colbert; and at 
one period of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the sceptre of the sea seemed 
likely to fall into the hands of 
France. Fortunately for England, 
Louis XIV. determined to have a 
policy of his own. He nourished 
a persistent hostility to the Dutch, 
who might have served him as 
maritime allies, and have been to 
England dangerous foes. He 
helped us to break the naval 
power of the -Netherlands, and 
drove what remained of it over to 
our side. More than this: he ne- 
glected the maritime institutions 
of his own country, and turned 
“from the sea to projects of conti- 
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nental extension.” From that mo- 
ment it was decreed that maritime 
supremacy should never belong to 
France. The “false policy of 
continental extension” had be- 
come inveterate in French rulers, 
Though Canada, Louisiana, and 
Hayti showed what the nation 
was capable of in the field of 
colonisation, in naval policy the 
Regent Orleans trod in the steps of 
the Grand Monarque. The results 
were experienced in the subsequent 
Seven Years’ War, which virtually 
reduced the kingdom to its Euro- 
pean limits. It would be hoping 
against hope to expect the theorists 
and inditers of unpractical acade- 
mic essays amongst ourselves — 
whose historical studies are limited 
to the period that began with 
Sadowa - Koniggratz, and ended 
with the peace of Frankfurt — it 
would be hoping against hope to 
expect such persons to learn the 
lessons offered by the naval history 
of their own country. Of that 
history they are completely igno- 
rant. Persistent exaltation of the 
military institutions of an inex- 
map ge and unmaritime empire 

as left them no time to study it. 
The perusal of one or two of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s chapters might save 
them from the absurdity of attemp- 
ting to force upon their fellow- 
countrymen an imitation of Ger- 
man arrangements as to which 
there is nothing to show that they 
would be either suitable or possible 
to a long-established maritime and 
colonising State. 

At a not very remote period in 
the history of that State, there 
occurred a series of events, the 
results of which conclusively estab- 
lished the impolicy of neglectin 
national conditions and natura 
characteristics. In the interval 
between the Seven Years’ War 
and the American War of Inde- 
pendence, the naval power of Eng- 
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land had been permitted to rel- 
atively decline. “ Notwithstand- 
ing,” says Captain Mahan, “the 
notorious probability of France and 
Spain joining in the war, the Eng- 
lish navy was inferior in number 
to that of the allies” in the Ameri- 
can war. In the preceding contest, 
single handed, she had conquered 
France aided by powerful allies. 
“Yes,” exclaims our author, “ but 
by the superiority of her Govern- 
ment using the tremendous weapon 
of her sea power.” In 1778-79 she 
had to stand on the defensive, and 
not only was her most formidable 
weapon allowed to fall into a state 
of inefficiency, her dispositions also 
were faulty. “The American War 
of Independence involved a de- 
parture from England’s traditional 
and true policy, by committing 
her to a distant land war, while 
powerful enemies were waiting for 
an opportunity to attack her at 
sea.” It is exactly this that the 
imperfectly instructed Germanising 
theorists of the day wish to re- 
peat—to commit this country to a 
distant land war, in a contest dur- 
ing which we should be open to 
attack by powerful naval enemies. 
It is not the least convincing evi- 
dence of the intellectual eminence 
of Washington that he clearly per- 
ceived the true strategic nature of 
the Warof Independence. “What- 
ever efforts are made by the land 
armies,” he asserted, “the navy 
must have the casting-vote in the 
present contest.” He formally 
placed upon record his conviction 
that upon naval superiority every 
hope of success must ultimately 
depend. The English Ministers, 
as completely regardless of the 
true source of their country’s 
wer as any contemporary Anglo- 
ndian official in his ignorance of 
the conditions on which our island- 
realm won India, and has retained 
it, had committed England to the 





—— of a distant land war. 
he results of this policy have lost 
none of their instruction, and 
should be borne in mind by certain 
modern professors of imperial 
defence. One army after another 
surrendered ; and though our fleet 
never suffered any great defeat, 
but won more than one brilliant, 
if usually barren victory, “the 
combined efforts of the French 
and Spanish fleets undoubtedly 
bore down England's strength, and 
robbed her of her colonies.” 

The present commercial and 
economic position of England is 
often assumed to be especially 
unfavourable to her in case she 
were engaged in a war even with 
an antagonist greatly her inferior 
in naval strength. “More than 
any other her wealth has been 
intrusted to the sea in war as in 
peace.” Captain Mahan perceives 
that, as the United Kingdom now 
depends largely upon external 
sources of food-supply, France— 
owing to the geographical situa- 
tion of her ports, and especially of 
the comparatively recently created 
Cherbourg—would perhaps beable 
to do her trade more mischief than 
in former wars. But at the same 
time, he pointed out that there 
are compensating circumstances. 
The enormous extension of railway 
communication will render the 
northern ports available as points 
of importation ; and many of the 
routes running to them will not 
be very seriously threatened by 
cruisers using Brest or Cherbourg 
as bases. ere needing in- 
cessant renewals of coal-supply, 
as those of modern times do, can- 
not operate very far from their 
supplying base. The whole ques- 
tion of assailing maritime trade 
in war is of special importance 
and interest to Englishmen; and 
it has never been so thoroughly 
and so scientifically investigated 
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under notice. 

Attacks directed against peace- 
ful and usually defenceless mer- 
chant vessels constitute a “ form 
of warfare which haslately received 
the name of commerce-destroying 
which the French call guerre de 
course.” That a country will be 
harassed and distressed by serious 
interference with its commerce 
will be conceded by all. Captain 
Mahan, however, will not give it 
a place amongst the principal 
operations of naval warfare. “It 
is,” he says, “doubtless a most 
important secondary operation ; 
and is not likely to be abandoned 
till war itself shall cease.” But 
historical evidence shows that a 
purely commerce - destroying or 
“cruising” warfare is inconclusive 
and worrying, but nothing more. 
“Regarded as a primary and 
fundamental measure, sufficient in 
itself to crush an enemy, it is 
probably a delusion.” In 1667, 


Charles IT., says Campbell, “ took 
a fatal resolution of laying up his 


great ships, and keeping only a 
few frigates on the cruise.” Before 
the year was half over the Dutch 
fleet was in the Medway, having 
caused more alarm and damage 
than all Charles’s frigates “on the 
cruise” had caused to the enemy. 
“It was not the policy of 1667, 
but Cromwell’s powerful fleets of 
ships of the line in 1652, that 
shut the Dutch merchantmen in 
their ports, and made the grass to 
grow in the streets of Amsterdam.” 
Louis XIV. was driven to adopt 
the policy of Charles II. in the 
war of the Spanish succession. 
Though the commerce of England 
undoubtedly suffered to some ex- 
tent, yet on the whole, so far from 
being destroyed, it increased. In 
the preceding war, when France 
sent great fleets to sea, “ our traffic 
suffered excessively ; our merchants 
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many of them were ruined.” In 
the Seven Years’ War, as long as 
the French fleets could keep the 
sea, the damage done by privateers 
to English commerce was enormous, 
But the victories of Hawke and 
Boscawen drove the French line- 
of-battle fleets from the ocean, 
The commerce of France was 
nearly destroyed ; but the trade of 
England increased yearly, “ and 
such a scene of national prosperity, 
while waging a long, bloody, and 
costly war, was never before shown 
by any people inthe world.” The 
story was exact ly repeated in our 

reat conflict with Revolutionary 

rance, during the latter part of 
which it is well known that our 
maritime trade increased enor- 
mously. The truth revealed to 
those who inquire of naval history, 
and who do not form arbitrary or 
highly imaginative conclusions, is, 
that commerce-destroying as an 
important operation of war must 
be supported by fleets. It was 
because our fleet was occupied in 
confronting those of France and 
Spain, which thus virtually sup- 
ported the cruisers of the insurgent 
American colonies, that our com- 
merce suffered at all at their hands 
during the War of Independence. 
But even then the losses of the 
Americans were heavier than our 
own, and proportionately much 
harder to bear. So, too, in the 
war of 1812, the British fleet had 
still to blockade the ports of the 
French empire, the ships in which 
thus afforded an effective, if unin- 
tentional, support to the American 
cruisers. Here again the mischief 
done to our extensive commerce 
was absolutely less and relatively 
enormously less, than that which 
our cruisers did to the commerce 
of the United States. The result 
of the cruises of the Alabama and 
Sumter in the Civil War was due 
to causes similar in effect if not in 
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appearance. The Confederates, it 
is true, had no fleets to occupy the 
attention of the Federal navy. 
But, as a fact, nearly the whole 
Federal force was occupied as 
much as it could have been by any 
fleet in blockading the coasts of 
the Southern States; so that the 
seas were traversed almost at will 
by Semmes and his companions. 
Nevertheless, all the mischief that 
they wrought no more saved the 
Confederacy from falling than the 
capture of English merchantmen 
by the thousand saved Canada to 
France,or prevented England from 
seizing Havannah in one hemi- 
sphere and Manila in the other. 
he truth is that, though attacks 
on our commerce may do us im- 
mense injury, they can be frus- 
trated by suitable measures, which 
can only be carried out with a 
sufficient number of ships of war. 
Probably enough has been said 
to show that appeals to naval his- 
tory are likely to disclose infor- 
mation of great practical import- 
ance to ourselves. In no country 
with considerable maritime in- 
terests has this class of history 
been more neglected than in Eng- 
land. Captain Mahan cites Eng- 
lish, not foreign writers, when 
giving examples of a tendency to 
slight the bearing of maritime 
power upon events. This tendency 
was less marked amongst us for- 
merly than it is now. To judge 
from literature alone, there were 
— more English books pub- 
ished on naval subjects in the 
sixty years of George III.’s reign, 
than in the seventy that have 
elapsed since its close. This might 
be explained by the non-occurrence 
of naval wars in the latter period, 
were it not that it has been just 
the other way in foreign countries. 
In the great Continental States an 
amount of attention is paid to 
maritime affairs, which makes the 


relative apathy of seafaring Eng- 
land all the more astonishing. The 
great daily journals of Paris—the 
‘Debats’ and the ‘Temps,’ to 
count no others—devote more 
space to naval matters than the 
whole daily press of London. In 
France and in Italy eminent repre- 
sentatives take an active part in 
the discussion of naval subjects, 
with which none but the incum- 
bent of, or pretender to, a seat at 
the Admiralty and a few retired 
officers concern themselves in the 
British Parliament. _ 

If this merely affected the amour 
propre of the naval service, and 
tended to leave a few grievances, 
real or imaginary, unredressed, it 
would not be worth alluding to. 
But it has much more serious 
results. Whilst our already vast 
maritime and transmarine interests 
are being daily and largely de- 
veloped, concomitant measures to 
serge for their security have 

n altogether insufficiently con- 
sidered by the public generally. 
Whilst we make an annual parade 
of the increasing statistics of our 
ocean trade, and listen to vague 
admissions that our naval strength 
ought to equal that of any two 
Powers, it is startling to find that 
it was a French Deputy who, in 
the current session of the Cham- 
ber, formally announced that dur- 
ing the ‘last twenty years France 
and Russia had devoted to their 
navies about fifty millions sterling 
more than England had to 
hers. Financial arrangements are, 
after all, but the outward and 
visible sign of inward sentiment. 
That which it really cares to 
possess a free and wealthy people 
will resolutely set itself to obtain. 
The almost passionate energy with 
which a nation of islanders, en- 
dowed by their sea power alone 
with a great empire in the East, 
occupied themselves in strengthen- 
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ing one only of the frontiers—and 
that an inland frontier—of India, 
has no counterpart in its maritime 
policy. 

The fact is, that we have per- 
mitted ourselves to be led by 
theorists dazzled by the glamour 
of a few German victories—great 
indeed, but over forces remarkable 
for the vices of their organization 
and discipline, and their backward 
state of preparation. Hence in- 
discriminate approbation and pro- 
posed indiscriminate adoption of 
German institutions. That the 
countrymen of Drake, of Blake, of 
Hawke, of Nelson ; that the sons of 
the men who added Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
and a host of other territories to 
the British dominions—could have 
tolerated advice to mimic the ways 
of the unnautical drill-sergeants at 
Berlin, is a grave symptom of 
changed ideas as to the real foun- 
dation of British greatness. It is 
the fashion of the mimic to copy, 
not what is best, but what is least 
worthy of imitation. We might 
have imitated German thorough- 
ness, German industry, German 
frugality, German endurance of 
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small emolument. To imitate these 
things none advised. The pattern 
of an ugly head-dress was held to 
be better worth copying than the 
laborious devotion of its wearers 
to unexciting but necessary duty, 
The height of administrative skill 
has been declared to lie in the 
adoption of some foreign official 
designation. Because a corps of 
patient, if rather pedantic, officers 
work—in perfect accord with 
the somewhat drill-ridden institu- 
tions of their country—in a cer- 
tain building on the banks of the 
Spree, maritime England must 
fuist some more or less incomplete 
copy of their chief upon her army 
and navy! Study of the book 
whichCaptain Mahan has produced 
may save us from persistence in 
such folly. Naval officers, students 
of their profession, will find in- 
struction on nearly every page; 
whilst those who cannot and need 
hardly be called upon to under- 
stand the diagram of a sea-fight, 
or any distinctly technical details,- 
may learn from it how their coun- 
try achieved her present position 
amongst the natious, and how that 
position may be maintained. 








